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PREFACE. 


THE period fixed by the Punjab Government for the com- 
pilation of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve 
months, the Editor has not been able to prepare any original 
matter for the present work; and his duties have been confined 
to throwing the already existing material into shape, supple- 
menting it as far as possible by contributions obtained from district 
officers, passing the draft through the press, circulating it for 
revision, altering it in accordance with the corrections and sugges- 
tions of revising officers, and printing and issuing the final edition. 


The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; 
while the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilized. Of the 
present volume, Section A of Chap. V (General Administration), 


-and the whole of Chap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part 


supplied by the Deputy Commissioner; Section A of Chap. III 
(Statistics of Population) has been taken from the Census 
Report ; while here and there passages have been extracted from 
Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already referred to. But with these 
exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost, if not 
quite verbally from Mr. Fryer’s Settlement Report of the district. 


The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by 
Messrs. Fryer, Gladstone, and Douie, and by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment so far as regards the canals of the district. The Deputy 
Commissioner is responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, 
which has been fixed throughout by him in accordance with the 
prescribed system of transliteration. 
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DERA GHAZI KHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.—DESORIPTIVE. 


The Dera Ghazi Khan district is the southernmost of the three 
districts of the Derajét division, and lies between north latitude 
28° 27’ and 31° 15’ and east longitude 69° 35’ and 70° 59,’ occupyin 
the extreme south-west corner of the province. It is bounded on 
the north by the Dera Ismail Khan district, on the east by the 
river Indus which separates it from the Dera Ismail Khan and Muzaf- 
fargarh districts and the Bahawalpur State, on the south by the 

rovince of Sindh, and on the west by the Sulimdén mountains. 
The boundary between British territory and the independent Biloch 
tribes who occupy the Suliman Range is a straight line from the 
Leri town to the Gandhari mountains, and thence to the Mari 
mountain. To the north of this point the British boundary is 
the base of the first or lowest range of hills’ The district thus 
forms a long narrow strip of country some 198 mileslong and of an 
average breadth of 25 miles, das Mab see the foot of the Suliman 
mountains and the river Indus. is strip is divided by lines drawn 
in a general east and west direction across the district into four 
tahstls of which Sangarh is the most northern, then Dera Ghézi 
Khé4n, then J&mpur, and in the extreme south Réjanpur. The 
Réjanpur tahsil also constitutes a separate sub-division, an Assistant 
Commissioner being stationed in charge at Réjanpur. The San- 
garh tahsil is called after a torrent of that name, there being no 
town of Sangarh ; and the head-quarters of the t«hstl are situated 
at the village of Tounsa. Some leading statistics regarding the 
district and the several tahetls into which it is divided are given in 
Table No. I on the opposite page. The district contains one town 
of more than 10,000 souls, namely Dera Ghéa Khan, with a 
population of 22,309, at which place the administrative head- 
quarters are situated. Dera Ghdz Khan stands eighth in order of 
area and 27th in order of population among the 32 districts of the 
Province, comprising 4°24 iy cent. of the total area, 1:93 per cent. 
of the total population, and 1°77 per cent. of the urban population 
of British territory. The latitude, longitude, and height in feet above 
the sea of the principal places in the district are shown below :-— 


Dera Ghd4zi Khén 
Réjanpur 
dampur 


Chapter I, A. 
Descriptive. 
General description. 


Chapter I, A. 


Descriptive. 


Physical features. 


The Pacha, 


Hill streams. 
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2 CHAP. I.—THE DISTRICT. 


The district, a strip of country on one side shut in by lofty 
mountains, and on the other washed throughout its length bya 
mighty river, is divided naturally into two distinct parts. One of 
these 1s called the Pachad, from a local word meaning west, and 
consists of the high rainless tract running along under the Suliman 
range ; and the other is called Sindh after the river Indus, and 
includes all the lands within the influence of that river, and so 
capable of irrigation either by means of canals, wells, or by inun- 
dation direct from the river. 


The Pachad, which slopes eastwards from the foot of the hills, 
is generally level, but rolls in parts in sandy undulations (rekh.) 
It is inhabited for the most part by Biloches organised into tumans 
or tribes. The soil, a stiff clay and naturally unproductive, requires 
only irrigation to make it fertile, and this itreceives from numerous 
streams pouring down into it from the hills which in the rainy 
season often flow with considerable velocity. The water thus 
supplied is assiduously husbanded and carried to the fields by a com- 
plicated system of embankments. Lands thus cultivated are of first 
rate quality, being covered in the course of time with a rich alluvial 
deposit. With two exceptions only, the hill streams dry up during 
the hot months which precede the periodical rains ; while the wells in 
the Pachad are from 250 to 300 feet in depth. For a short time water 
is obtainable in shallow wells dug in the dry beds of the hill streams; but 
this source of supply failing, the country ceases to be habitable, until, 
on the fall of the first rains, the streams again begin to fill. For 
this reason, during the months of May, June and July, the Pachad 
Is practically deserted. The Biloch tribes who inhabit it drive off 
their cattle to pasture either in the hills or in the moister lands upon 
or near the Indus, returning in the latter days of July and the 
beginning of August. Of late years some wells have a sunk 
at selected spots by Government, but the expense of sinking such 
wells is very great. At Sdbzil Kot, on the Rajanpur Frontier, an 
artesian well has been sunk to supply water to the Militia Post. 
It is 388 feet deep; but has not been a success, as no permanent 
spring was tapped, and the water supplied by percolation is distinctly 
brackish. There are also wells at Kot Rim, on the Rdjanpur 
Frontier ; at Ganair and Kira, on the Jdmpur Frontier ; at Vador 
Mandaéni and Thal Sobah,on the Dera Ghazi Khan Frontier ; and 
at Jhok Bhodi, on the Sangarh Frontier. Wells have been con- 
structed at Thil Hairo, on the Jaimpur, and at Sakhi Sarwar, on the 
Dera Ghézi Khan Frontier. 


The hill streams are in all 201 in number. The irrigation from 
them, and the method of administration, are described respectively 
in Chapter IV and Chapter V. The most important are :— 


The Kaha, which enters the plains opposite Harrand. This 
is &@ perennial stream. Its water reaches Muhammadpur, 14 miels 
from the point where it enters the plains, and is carried on to Dajal, 
a distance of 28 miles, in sufficient quantity to provide drinking 
water for that town. : 
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The Sangarh, which enters the plains near Mangrota, and 

ere &@ perennial supply of water to a distance of ten miles below 
e hills, 

The Vador, which enters the plains close to Vador, a village 
12 miles from Dera Ghizi Kh&n. 

The Sort, which waters the lands of the Lund Bilochis. 

Asarule not a drop of water from these streams reaches the 
Indus, though after heavy rain the Sangarh, owing to the shortness of 
its course, occasionally runs straight into the river, breaking away all 
embankments constructed to intercept its water. The and the 
Sangarh alone of them all bring down from the hills 4 perennial 
water-supply. Many of them are mere drainage channels collect- 
ing the rainfall from the low hills lying below the Suliman range ; 
and from these the supply is most precarious, lasting only for a few 
hours after heavy rain. Of others, whose sources lie in the more 
distant hills, the supply is comparatively certain. The floods from 
the hills at times are violent and sudden. The larger streams are 
called nain or khor, and the smaller larih, chur or parah. 

The Sindh tract, comprising all lands which come within the 
influence of the Indus, whether as being immediately liable to inun- 
dation or as irrigated by canals drawing their supply from it, or by 
wells which owe their water to moisture iaparted by it to the soil, 
supports a far denser population than the Pachéd. More than half 
the cultivated area of the district lies within this tract. It is occu- 
pied by Jats, Hindus, and miscellaneous tribes interspersed with 
scattered Biloches. There are fifteen main inundation canals which 
have their heads direct from the river :— 


The Massdiwah. Sfhiba. 

Fazlwah, Chibri. 

Mé&nka. Kiria Gdmnu, 

Kot D&dd, Son. 

Shoria. ur, 

saya Dhundi 
ingéna Kutab. 

Kédra, 


The Massiwah and Fazlwah canals belonged to private indi- 
viduals, but were purchased by Government ; the former in 1877 for 
Rs. 25,000, and the latter in 1882 for Rs. 5,000, a grant of 500 
acres in the former and 300 acres in the latter case being made 
from Government waste free of revenue for the term of Settlement 
in addition to the purchase-money. All these canals, therefore, are 
now ed and controlled by the officers of the Irrigation De- 
partment. Their administration 1s discussed in Chapter V, while the 
immgation from them is described in Chapter IV. 

Besides the two main natural divisions of the district, there are 
other minor ones, such as the arid Danda tract, which is formed by 
the high lands between the Pachéd and the Sindh. It lies beyond 
the reach of canals on the one side and of hill streams on the other, 
and cultivation in it is effected with much trouble and labour by 
means of wells. Danda means a tooth, and the soil of the Danda 
tract is said to be as hard asa tooth. Then there are the Kalap4ni 
tracts in the Jampur and Sangarh tahséls, so called because they 
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are irrigated by the blue-black water of two perennial streams 
which descend from the hills, and the Gharkab tract, in the Rajan- 
pur tahstl, which is yearly swept over by the inundation of the 
river Indus. These, however, are minor natural divisions, whilst the 
two great divisions of Pachéd and Sindh are universally recognized, 
and are most strongly marked. 

The highest peaks of the Suliman are Ek Bhai, opposite 
Sakhi Sarwar, which is 7,462 feet high, and Dragul, opposite 
Harrand, which is 5,385 feet high. The Gandhari , Opposite 
Rojh4n, is a little over 4,000 feet ; its exact height not been 
ascertained. To the south of Dragul is the Mari mountain, the summit 
of which forms a large and fairly level plateau. The Gagan-ka-Thal 
and Kharr plateaus, now known as Fort Munro below Ek Bhai, are 
now approached by good roads and are occupied occasionally in the 
hot weather months by officers from Rajanpur and Dera Ghazi 
Khan. The temperature of these higher parts of the Suliman 
hills is exceedingly mild, and the climate is quite bearable when the 
heat ofthe plains is most trying. The Sulimén hills are very bare 
of vegetation. There are no large trees to be seen, and the few 
stunted wild olive ‘Olea Europea and acacia trees that are met 
with do not suffice to relieve the general dreariness of the scenery. 
The hills are formed of limestone and sandstone, with a thin super- 
stratum of soil which is bare, except when recent rains have pro- 
moted the growth of In the hills are valleys of great 
fertility known as shams. These are mostly irrigated by 
perennial streams, and their green crops form a pleasant variety 
to the generally sombre hills. These valleys are but sparsely 
cultivated owing to the unsettled state of the country. 

The most important passes sage Sahn the district through 
the Sulim4n hills are the Sangarh, Sakhi Sarwar, Kahdé, Chachar, 
and Sori. The Sangarh pass leads into the Bozdar country ; the 
Sakhi Sarwar pass into the Khatrén and Lini-Path4n country; 
the Kah& and Chachar passes into the Khatrdén, M4ri, and Bagti 
country ;and the Sori pass into the Mari and Bagti country. e 
trade with the countries beyond those immediately at the head 
of these passes is now mostly at a stand-still. But the Chachar 
pass is of some political importance, as leading on the one 
hand to the territories of the Maris and Bigtis, and on the other 
to the military post of Thal Chotiali 

Sir Alexander Burnes, in his Kabul, mentions the Sakhi Sarwar 

After describing the three great passes, the Khaibar, the 
ulairi, and the Bolan, he says: 

‘Intermediate to these lines there are also various routes, some of 
which have been used even by large bodies of armed men, but they are not 
at present traversed by merchants. The one leading from Dera Gh&zi 
Khan across the Sakhi Sarwar pass by Bori to Kandahér has been used 
in modern times by the kings of K&bul to obtain the luxury of mangoes ; 
and I met persons who had seen the fruit arrive by it at Kandahér from 
the Indus in eight or nine days. The climate of Bori is described in very 
favourable terms, not only by Mr. Elphinstone, but by all the natives I 
have interrogated on the subject, and it was by this route that BAbar passed 
up to Ghazni with his army after the campaign of 15065 already alluded to. His 
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horse suffered from want of grain; but, as a caravan route, this seems 
not to be inferior to the Gulairi Pass, and to have been deserted only of 
late years; indeed it is used at the present time by couriers to bring speedy 
information to and from India.........006 From Dera Ghézi Khén south to 
Déjal and Harrand, there are roads leading over the low hills to Bagh, 
Dadar, and the Bolan pass; these have been used by large caravans with- 
in the last twenty-five years.” | 

The Chachar pass is also an easy one. Near Barkhén two stone 
tablets were found by Captain Sandeman, the Deputy Commissioner, 
in a rock, from the inscription on which it appeared that the Emperor 
Jehdngir halted and prayed there in 1010 a on his way to 
Kandahar from Delhi Elphinstone gives the date of Jehangir’s 
journey to Kabul at 10154.m. There may be some confusion 
about the dates, but it seems clear that the Chachar pass was once 
iva! used. There are altogether 92 leading from the 
district. These are all held by the Biloches, on whose country 
they adjoin, and who, in consideration of certain allowances, 
are sane responsible for all stolen property taken through 
the passes of which they hold the charge; the total amount of the 
allowance made for the charge of passes is Rs. 4,737 per annum. 
There is a chain of fortified posts along the Frontier road between 
Vehowa and Bandowal. The M ta, Harrand, Drigri, Muham- 
madpitr, and Bandow4li forts are held by detachments of cavalry 
and infantry from the Dera Gh4zi Khan and Rajanpur garrisons. 
The other forts, 22 in number, are held by from thirty to two men 
of the Biloch Frontier Militia, 

The river Indus forms the eastern boun of the district. In 
the Sangarh tahstl the river flows under a high bank, whilst in the 
remaining three tahstls the level of the river is to all appearance 
very little below that of the adjacent country. The river is con- 
stantly changing its course. At one time the Sitpur tahstl, which 
now forms part of the Muzaffargarh district, was on the Dera Ghazi 
Khan side of the river, and the former heads of the Dhindi, Kitab, 
and Kadra canals can still be traced in the Muzaffargarh district, 
whilst the canals themselves are now on the Dera Ghazi Khan side. 
After the confluence of the Panjnad with the Indus, a series of wee 
islands known as Kachis Ghambir, Machi, Sabzdni, Mohn, Midnwali 
Para Shah, ShahwéAli, and Bhot, have formed in the bed of the river. 
The river flows one year on one side and the next year on the other 
side of these islands; and, as the river is here the boundary between 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district and Bah4walpur State, it follows that 
‘many disputes arise as to the ownership of land between the river 
villages on either side of the river. 

o account of the Dera Ghézi Khan district would be complete 
without it mentioned the inundations of the river Indus, which are 
often very hurtful to the district. The inundations are locally 
known as chal. Beginning to rise in the month of May, the river 
gradually swells till it fills its channel, in some places as much as nine 
miles in width, and finds an outlet at certam points into the country 
beyond, throwing it under water for miles The river usually 
rises about 84 feet in the inundation season, but it sometimes, when 
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in flood, rises even higher. The greatest floods on record are those 
of 1812, 1833, and 1841 ApD., of which a description is given in 
Cunningham’s Ladakh. In 1841 the upper Indus is said to have 
travelled as far as Torbela with a velocity of 11 miles an hour, and it 
rose twenty feet at Terti, one of the widestp arts of the Shayor valley. 
In 1856 there was a flood from which the people of the district still 
calculate their dates. The Dera Gh4zi Khan cantonment and civil 
station were swept away by this flood, and it reached some ten miles 
inland, demolishing villages and destroying the cattle and crops. 

In 1878 inthe month of August the river rose 546 feet at 
Attock, and the result was that both the Bahar Shah and cantonment 
embankments gave way and immense damage was caused to the 
Dera Ghazi Khan cantonment. The whole of the cav and 
infantry lines, the jail, and many of the officers’ bungalows collapsed 
and much damage was done. In 1882 the Irrigation Department 
determined to undertake protective works to divert the river Indus, 
which for several years has steadily set against the west bank and 
threatens the town and cantonment of Dera Ghazi Khaén. The pro- 
tective works have to some extent answered their purpose, and the 
river is now cutting below the town, instead of opposite to it ; but 
all danger is not yet over. In 1882 the whole of the sae and 
all the available population of the town of Dera Ghazi Khan and its 
neighbourhood were only able to keep the river floods out by constant 
work on the embankments. A embankment constructed in 
June was carried away by the river in August, the river having cut 
away 5,000 yards of land in about two months. In 1882, too, the 
civil station of Réjanpur and the town of Choti suffered very con- 
siderably from floods from the hill streams, and there was some loss 
of life from the same cause in outlying Pachéd villages. The total 
capital expenditure on these protective embankments in Dera 
Gh4zi Khan up to the close of 1875-6 was Rs. 3,99,287. Since that 
date Rs. 2,40,000 has been spent m a similar manner from canal 
revenue. 

There are, or were, three principal points of inundation on the 
river-board of the district ; the first at Kala, a short distance above 
Dera Gh&zi Khan ; the second at Shah Jamal, nearly opposite J4mpur; 
and the third known as the rvekh inundation, between Jampur and 
Rajanpur. The K4&l& inundation or Jalp& ran from the village of 
Kl to the town of J&mpur. In 1857 this inundation was stopped 
by the K4l& embankment, erected by Government at an original cost 
of Rs. 70,000. This embankment covers 111 acres of land. It is 
56,000 feet long, 70 feet broad, and the loop line is 16,000 feet long 
by 80 feet bro Subsequent expenditure had in 1864 raised the 
total cost of the embankment to Rs. 1,385,361. The Bahar Shah 
embankment, protecting the town of Dera Ghazi Khan, is 22,000 
feet long by 70 feet broad. This embankment was erected in case 
the Kala inundation should find an iulet below the Kal&é band. U 
to 1876 it had cost Rs. 38,180. The second inundation rose at Sha 
Jamal, and met the rvekh inundation at the village of that name. 
The villages of Narpur, Kotla Moghlén, Bébalwéli, Lindi, Dhingd4na, 
and Muhammadpur, all suffered from this inundation, which was 
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stayed by an embankment covering 32 acres and 16,000 fect long by 
150 feet broad, erected by Government in 1863-64 at a cost of 
Rs. 33,330. In 1865 this embankment was raised 3 feet at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000. In 1872 there was a further expenditure of Rs, 27,545 
incurred on a new embankment between the villages of Landi Patafi 
and Shéh Jamal, which was made to replace that part of the embank- 
ment which was carried away in 1871. The total expenditure on the 
band up to 1874 was Rs. 1,33,733. When the embankment gave way 
in 1871, having stood since 1864, the inundation reached Rajanpur 
after joining the rekh inundation. The villages which were sub- 
merged by this flood lost the whole of their kharif harvest. Tho 
rekh inundation is still uncontrolled. The villages of Rekh, Mehre- 
wala, Kotla Sher Muhammad, Kotla Khodai and Kotla Andarin, bene- 
fit by this inundation, whilst Sikh4niwala, Fazilpur and Teri suffer 
considerably. This flood loses itself inthe Damah rakhs, which, 
were it closed, could: be brought under cultivation. There 
18 an inundation from Mithankot, which was destroyed by 
the river in 1862, and a new town built further inland; and 
though for several years the river receded from the spot, it has 
again begun to work westwards, and is now approaching the 
new town. There are inundations from Sabzani, and the country 
round Rojhan is always submerged when the river is at flood. 

These inundations benefit the villages near to which the 
take their rise, and in which they deposit silt, but they smipoyerieh 
the villages which they pass over after they have left their silt; 
- and in “shines villages in which the water remains stagnant, reh 
efflorescence always comes to the surface. The villages subject 
to the Kal& inundation between Dera Ghdézi Khan and Jampur 
have not recovered from its effects entirely in the fifteen years 
that have passed since the K4l& dam was made in 1857. In 1871 
Khénwah and other villages, immediately under the place where 
the Shah Jamal embankment burst, benefited largely by the 
rich deposit which the river left; but villages lower down, such 
as Kotla Moghlan and Niarpur, will not recover for years). The 
state of uncertainty in which the villagers protected by the embank- 
ment were in 1872, when they were perplexed as to whether they 
should sow their kharif crops and msk the bursting of the 
embankment, or desist from sowing and so risk the loss of their 
crops, showed the value which the people set upon the maintenance 
of such works. In any case inne? subject to inundation and un- 


cleat by embankment can only grow one crop a year, the rabé. 
e fh ° 


n the sa villages only the rabé crop is grown, and the crop 
depends upon the amount of silt deposited by the river in the 
inundation season. 

The climate of the district is exceedingly dry andthe amount 
of rain exceedingly variable. In the Dera Ghia Khén ftahstl the 
highest rainfall registered by the canal officer between 1864 and 
1872 was in 1869-70, when 10°85 inches fell; and the lowest in 
1866-67 and 1871-72, when there was only 3:20 inches. In the 
Sangarh tahsfl 15-92 inches of rain fell in 1867-68, and only 1:30 in 
1871-72. Table No. HI shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
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registered at each of the rain-gauge stations 
in the district for each year, from 1866-67 to 
1882-83. The fall at head-quarters for the 
four preceding years is shown in the 
margin. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year is shownin Tables Nos. 
TITA and IIIB. 

From the beginning of May to the end of Au the heat is 
intense, whilst from November to February the cold is keenly felt. 
The Civil Surgeon has furnished a statement showing the maximum, 
medium and minimum range of the thermometer for all the months 
of the year 1872. The thermometer was kept in a ward of the 
Cavalry hospital at Dera Ghazi Khan, and as the observations were 
necessarily sometimes left to the Native Doctor, its accuracy is not 
certain. 


The statement in the mar- 
Months. aasiomem Medram. | inioom. gin shows the range of the 
08 


thermometer for all the 


Janusry p< Hf months of the year 1872. 
bra 

March ‘ oa 78 a June is the hottest month 
May 107 90 7 in the year. In July and August 
let ‘os 4 4 there is generally aslight fall of 
Peet a 300 > ze rain, which serves somewhat 
October 93 78 6 to reduce the temperature. 
Pasambe: 39 64 0 The district is not un- 


— es Healthy. In August and Sep- 
tember fever is very prevalent, but the statement of ea from all 
causes does not show an inordinate number of deaths in those months. 
The prevalence of fever in August and September is due to the 
change of temperature between night and day. Hot days are 
followed by cold nights. Inthe months of June and July a scorch- 
ing wind called hala blows in the Pachad, and is dangerous to 
human life. Tables Nos. XI, XIA, XIB, and XLIV give annual 
and monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and 
for its towns during the last five years; while the birth and death- 
rates since 1868, so far as available, will be found in Chap. ITI for 
the general population, and in Chapter VI under the he of the 
several large towns of the district. Table No. XII shows the num- 
ber of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and = as ascertained at the 
Census of 1881; while Table No. XX XVIII. shows the working of 
the dispensaries since 1877. 


SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 
Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 


‘nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 


detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the 
local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the geology of 
the Province as a whole has been most kindly furnished by 
Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, 
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and is published in extenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

There are no metals found in the district. Iron, copper and 
lead are said to be procurable in the hills, but there are no mines 
worked at present. Coal has recently been discovered in the hills 
a few miles beyond the border. It is of good quality; but Mr. Ball 
ofthe Geological Survey, who examined the deposit in 1874, reported 
that the veins, though numerous, never exceeded nine to ten 
inches in thickness, which is not sufficient to render working them 
remunerative. A copy of his report is given as an Appendix 
to this volume. Alum, salt, saltpetre, Mulitant matt and carbonate 
of soda (saj7z) are obtained in the district. 

Alum is made in the Mazari country, to the extreme south of 
the district. The shale is found in the low hills near the Zangi, 
As ji, and Sori streams; it is either black, with white veins, or 
white, and is called pak. The alum miners are called pdhf. The 
shale, when excavated, is put into pans and mixed with water in the 
pro rtion of 20 sérs of alum to two ghards of water. This mixture is 

iled for an hour, and then drawn off into earthen pans, and 2} 
sérs of saltpetre added to it. The solids are allowed to settle and 
the liquor is then drawn off and left to crystallize. It is once agai 
dissolved, and the sediment is again extracted, after which the alum 
is fit for the market. It sells at about Rs. 3-8-0 per maund. There 
are 12 pans to each alum mine; and, working only in the cold 
weather, 15 maunds of alum are extracted from each pan. The 
alum made from one mine in a seasonis worth about Rs. 630, from 
which rather more than one-half must be deducted for working 
- expenses. 

Till 1881 earth salt was manufactured in the Rajanpur tahsf in 
some quantity ; but in that year its production was prohibited in 
consequence of the abolition of the Indus customs line. The following 
description of its manufacture is, however, given as the process 
described is not without technical interest. 


‘¢ The salt is found in soil which is impregnated with kallar, a common 
word applied to soil in which any of such substances as salt, saltpetre, or 
soda, are found. It means generally soil which is mixed with a white 
saline efflorescence. The method of manufacture is very rough. A platform 
is made on the top of which the salt-impregnated earth is piled, and round 
the platform low retaining walls are built ; water is raised by a Persian 
wheel, and discharged on to the top of the platform, and after oozing 
through the earth on the top of the platform, runs into a reservoir, and 
thence into vats. Round the vats are placed shallow pans built in with 
mortar in shape like ice pans, and into these the water is ladled. As the water 
evaporates a crust of salt is formed, and the pans are filled and refilled till 
at the end of some fiftcen days they are full of salt. The salt is then dried in 
thesun. Salt ismade only inthe hot weather months, and of course only in fine 
weather. The earth or kallar from which salt is made is of three qualities 
—white, black, and brown. The proportions used are 4 white, } black, 
and } brown. Of the salt manufactured half goes to the manufacturer and 
half to the contractor. Some payment is also made to the owner of the 
salt-producing land if a private individual. The salt fetches about one 
rupee for sixteen eérs, and the monthly produce of one manufactory is about 
100 maunds. It takes from twelve to twenty men to work a salt manu- 
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factory. The men usually employed are—one expert in kallar, three 
men to dig up the kallar, three men to load it on donkeys, and three to 
drive the donkeys : two men attend to the pans, one to pump up water, and 
one to make the pans. Earth salt was used in the districtin the proportion of 
two-thirds to one-third of the Salt Range salt and was largely exported 
into the hills, It is more esteemed than Bahddurkheyl salt, and 
sells at four sére less for the rupee. Under the Sikhs the tax on earth 
salt was Rs. 8 per manufactory. In 1869 the lease of the right to manufacture 
salt was sold for Rs, 22,000 for three years, or for Rs, 7,333 per annum. In 
1872 the lease sold for Rs. 7,200 and in the two succeeding years for 
Rs. 8,000 in each year. The salt is called mun, and the salt manu- 
facturers, who are a race apart, are called nundrs. Ltn is the Hindi 
word for salt.” 


The white efflorescence called kallar, the same term by which 
salt-impregnated earth is known, is used to make saltpetre. The best 
saltpetre is made from mounds which contain the débris of former 
towns or villages. Saltpetre is made in a similar way to salt, except 
that the water which been passed through kallar is boiled for 
twelve hours before being ats to evaporation. The tax on 
saltpetre is Rs. 4 per pan. e contractor who pays the license 
buys the saltpetre at Rs. 3 per maund from the manufacturer, and 
sells it at the market rate, which has been as highas Rs. 6 per 
maund. Licenses are only taken for some eight pans now. During 
the last ten years the annual amount realised by the salt of the 
monopoly has fallen from Rs. 60 to Rs. 20. 

Multéni mati, a saponine drab-coloured earth, something like 
Fuller’s earth, is found in the hills. It is used asa medicine, and 
also as a substitute for soap. True Fuller’s earth is also found. 

Sajjz or barilla, which is a species of carbonate of 
soda, is made from a bush called khdr (Salsola Griffthsii.) 
The khér is cut in December and January, dried, and 
then put into a hole in the ground and burnt. A cross stick is 
inserted into the ashes, which are then covered over with earth for 
eight days, at the expiration of which term the sajji is drawn out 
in a hard mass by means of the stick previously inserted. The 
monopoly of manufacturing s8ajjz sells at from about Rs. 150 to 


~ Rs. 200 per annum. 


Trees most com- 
monly found in the 
district, 


Trees that can be 
grown. 


The trees most commonly found in the district are stated by 
Doctor Stewart to be— 


1, Zamariz diaa (leh.) 5. Salnadora oleoides (jal). 

2. Tamariz orientalis (farash). 6. Salradora Indica (jhit). 

8. Prosopis spicigera (khunda or 7. Capparis aphylla (karin, karal, or 
jhand). kaler). 

4. Populus Euphratica (bahn). 8. Calligonum polygonoides (phogq). 


The leh, bhan, and kanda are generally found along the banks 
of the Indus, and the 7dl, 7hit, karin, and phog, which last isa 1 
bush rather than a tree, inland under the hills. Besides the above 
trees, the shtsham (Dalbergia sissoo), the siris (Acacia speciosa), 
the ber (Zizyphus jujuba), and the ktkar (Acacia Arabica), can be 
grown with a little trouble. In some places the shtsham, the ber, 
and the é¢kar grow wild. Near Déjil there area great many ber 
trees, the fruit of which is much valued. The deodar, the fir, the 
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eucalyptus, the mulberry, the vine, and the French olive, have all been 
introduced at Fort Munro in the Sulim4n range, and do well; the 
phish or dwarf palm abounds in some parts of the range. 

The spontaneous products of the district are dates miny, grass, 
shaklo, a gum which is obtained from the tamarisk, and which is 
taken dissolved in water as a cooling drink, and isafghol, the seeds 
of aplant which grows in the Pachad, and specially at Kot Kasrani 
in the Sangarh tahstl, and are collected and sold for officinal purposes. 
The seeds are considered cooling and emollient, and are given for 
fever and diarrhea. The nilofar:or water lily, or which the root 
and seeds are eaten, is found in some of the ponds of the district. 
Nilofar is called bhen in this district. The colocynth runs wild in 
the sandy wastes at the foot of the hill, and is much used as a 
medicine for horses and cattle. 

By far the most important of the spontaneous products of the 
district are its date trees. Date trees are always self-sown, whichis 
the reason that they are here classed amongst spontaneous products. 
The trees come to maturity in five years when they stand singly, 
but in groves they are of slower growth. These trees abound around 
the town of Dera Ghazi Khan, and are found almost entirely in 
the tahsil of that name. In the other tahstls there are no date trees 
with the re tae of a few groves near Harrand, in the Jampur 
tahsil and at Wang in the Rajanpur tahsil. Date trees are male and 
female. There are also some trees called bogh, which are said to 
be neuter, and which occasionally bear fruit. The male date tree 
bears no fruit. It is distinguished from the female tree by the greater 
thickness of its bark andeb the uprightness of its leaves. Male 
date trees produce their tendrils 10 or 15 days before the female trees. 
The date tree prefers a rich soil, and will bear fruit until it 1s a 
hundred years aid The wood of the date tree is not very hard, and 
soon decays; still itis used very extensively for building p es and 
for wells near Dera Ghazi n, where no more suitable indi- 

enous timber can be procured. It is said to be the custom in 

indh to put a stalkof the male date tree into the female when 
in flower, but no such custom exists in this district. The natives 
say that the flowers of one tree are blown to another, and that the 
female tree will not bear if far removed from a male tree. Date 
trees are usually scorched to improve their fruit-bearing qualities. 
A bogh tree will bear fruit for one season after being scorched, and 
it is said that a male will bear fruit if scorched and watered with 
milk and water. The finest date trees will bear a maund and a 
half of fruit, but the average produce of a tree is not more than ten 
sérs. Dates sell at about one anna a 8ér, so that a fair tree would be 
worth some eight or ten annas. Date trees in this district are assessed 
with land revenue where they stand detached from one another, and 
the fruit is sold by auction where the trees stand in groves. The 
yoary revenue from dates averages about Rs. 15,000. e revenue 
of all kinds assessed on date trees in the first year of the recent 
Settlement was Rs. 15,596. An account of the date tree assessment 
will be found in Chapter V. 

In the lowlands on the banks of the river are found pig hog- 
deer, black and grey partridges, and hares. Towards Rajanpur 
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there are a good many tigers. In 1872 four were killed by a shoot- 
ing party from Bahawalpur, and one was killed near Shahwali by 
some natives in the same year. During the past five years rewards to 
the amount of Rs. 1,388 have been paid for the destruction of 3 tigers, 
12 leopards, 262 wolves, and 1,318 snakes. Towards the hills, ravine 
deer are found. In the cold weather many varieties of duck and 
teal, the kélan (Grus cinerea), the sandgrouse, and the obarah 
(Houbara MacQueeniz) frequent the district. Below Rajanpur to- 
wards Sabzilkot and Bhandowéali, herds of wild donkeys are seen. The 
Biloches consider a wild donkey very good eating. The wild donke 
is said to be unbreakable, but Captain Underwood, of the 4th Punja 
Cavalry, had two at Rajanpur which he broke into harness. The river 
Indus contains a number of alligators (vernacular sansdr) and a 
variety of fish of which the best is the rok. The fishermen on the 
Indus are called mohdnas. They work also as boatmen and some- 
times as field-labourers. Fish are caught in greater quantities 
in the cold weather months when the river recedes and leaves 
_—_________—.. water in inlets called dhands. The best ae 
is in the Hairo dhand, in the Jampur iL, 
and in the Vang, Nirpur, and Rojhan dhand, 
in the Rajanpur ¢éahefl. The mohdnas run up 
reed villages on the banks of these dhand in the 
cold weather. Fish are eaten by all classes, 
except the more orthodox Hindis, but no system 
of curing fish is known. The lease of the right 
to fish is sold yearly by auction. 

The annual amount realised is shown in the 


margin. 
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Even if it were not for other reasons certain that the early 
population of this part of the country was essentially Hindi, the 
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fact is amply attested by the existence in several parts of this dis- Early Hinds history 


trict of Hindi remains, dating back to a time far anterior to the 
period of Muhammadan invasion. The most noticeable of these are 
found at Sangarh, at Dilura near Jémpur, at Harrand, and at Man 
in the Rajanpur tahsfl. Tradition states that centuries before the 
first Muhammadan invasion there were three towns only in the area 
now composing the district—Harrand, Mari, and Asni; and that, 
with the exception of a small area of cultivation attached to these, 
all the rest of the country was an uninhabited waste.* Two of these 
towns are remarkably connected by tradition with Rasdlu, the legend- 
ary Punjab hero, and his opponent Raja Sirkap. General Cunning- 
ham has fixed the probable capital of this Raja Sirkap at Amba Kap, 
in the district of Lahore.+ e same authority traces the connection 
of the Sarkap legend with the ruins of Taxila and Manikiala, both in 
the modern district of Rawalpindit By the people of this district 
the same legend is circumstantially connected with the towns of 
Asni and Mari. It is thus given by Mr. Bruce in his “Notes upon 
the Dera Ghazi Khan District” :— 

‘“‘ There was a R4ja, name unknown, but who was called Sirkap, who 
founded the town of Asni. It was called Asni from its being the asan 
(a Hindi word, signifying a place or dehkra) of the R&ja. He had a 
beautiful daughter, whose name was Musammat Kokola, whose charms 
and accomplishments became known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. The Ré&ja’s appellation of Sirkap was thus derived: He 
was in the habit of playing a game called ehoper, the stake on the game 
being that, if the R&ja won, he was allowed to cut off his adversary’s 
head and take his property; and if the RAja was beaten, he was to 
give his opponent the hand of his lovely daughter in marriage. On the 
ground where the game was played the R4ja had a rat, which, when the 
dice were thrown, turned them, unobserved, with his tail, and so the 
Raja won and beheaded his adversary.’ Réja Rasélu heard of the fame 
of Musammat Kokola, and came from far to try his luck for her hand. 
He also became acquainted with the deceit practised by Sirkap, and deter- 
mined to frustrate it. For this end he brought a cat with him, which 
made its appearance when the game commenced. The rat, seeing the 
cat, was afraid to leave its hole; and Ras&lu won the game, and with 
it the hand of the lovely Kokola, whom he married and made his RAni. 
After his marriage, he suspected her of carrying on an intrigue with some 
man, and erected a large building of hard-burned bricks of immense size on 
the site of the present town of Mri, in which he locked up his RAéni and 
her attendants whenever he went out hunting or was obliged to leave the 
district. The building became known by thename of Méri Kokolawali, by 


® Bruce, Notes on Dera Ghdsi Khan District, p, 121. 
+ Ancient Geog. i, p. 195. 
} Jtdd, pp. 113 and 121. See also Arch. Rep. 1868-4, p, 155. 
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which name Méri is known to thisday. One day, when the RAja returned 
from hunting, he saw his Réni’s lover letting himself down from the top 
of the Mari by his Jungi, and killed him. He then cut off some steaks 
of his flesh, which he roasted and gave to his R&ni to eat. After eating 
and approving of them, he informed her what he had done; and she threw 
herself from the top of the Méri and expired. After I heard the story,” 
continues Mr, Bruce, ‘I sent to Méri and had some excavations made, 
and found several large hard-burned bricks of different sizes, about two 
feet long by one foot wide, and weighing about 18 seers.” 


The legend thus given corresponds in many particulars with 
the legends of the ore and Rawalpindi districts, while it 
has, on the other hand, sufficient. points of divergence to attest 


‘its independence as an authentically local story. This fact alone, 


Population of the 
district at the first 
Muhammadan inva- 
sion according to 
E)phinstone. 


According to Gen- 
eral Cunningham. 


without attributing any real historic value to this particular 
version of the tradition, is of a high degree of interest as exem- 
plifying the wide-spread prevalence of the Rasalu legends, and 
as affording aclear indication of unity of nationality between the 
mass of the population in this district and in other as of the pro- 
vince. From another story, also recorded by Mr. Bruce, it may be 
gathered that the history of this district was early connected with 
that of Multan. The town of Harrand, he states, is said to have 
been founded by one “ Harranakiss Diet,” a Raja of Multan. “When 
“ Harranakiss died,” Mr. Bruce continues, “he was succeeded by his 
“son Parlad, whose shrine is still at Multan, to which Hindus from 
“ all parts of the country repair on pilgrimage.” How long this connec- 
tion lasted, and what was the real state of the country at the time, 
it is impossible to conjecture ; but it is not unlikely that this district 
was part of the country which, in a.D. 711 and the following years, 
fell into the hands of the young Arab chief, Muhammad Kasim. It 
appears probable that the dominions of Réja Dahir, who fell before 
this, the first Muhammadan invader of India, extended from Karachi 
to Multén, and if so, it is not likely that it did not extend west- 
wards to the Suliman hills. This itself is evidently a corruption of 
the story of Harranakiss Daitya, son of Diti, and his son Parlad Hiran- 
yakasipu and Prahlada. It was to Harranakiss that Vishnu as- 
sumed the Narsingh Avatar, under which form he is chiefly worship- 
ped at Multan. 


At the time of the first Muhammadan invasion, Elphinstone says 
that “the mountains of Mekr4n were inhabited by Biloches, and 
“ those of the Suliman by Afghans. With respect to the plain, if we 
“may judge from cy oars state of the population, those between 
“the Suliman and Mekr&n mountains and the Indus were occupied 
“by Jats or Indians.” The first appearance of the Muhammadans in 
India was in the year 44 of the Hijri(a.p. 664). From General 
Cunningham’s Archzological Report for 1863-64 it seems that the 
then inhabitants of the district were Jats. General Cunningham 
Says :-— 

‘When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh towards the end 
of the seventh century, the Zaths and Meds were the chief population of 
the country. But, as I have already shown that the original seat of the 
Medi or Med colony was in the Punjab proper, I conclude that the original 
seat of Jat or Jat colony must have been in Sindh. With the Meds.they 
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at first gallantly opposed the advance of the Arabs, but afterwards they Chapter IL. 
were induced to join the foreign invader against their rival brethren.” 


| History. 

The remains found in the district show that its original inhabi- Hindu Jnts supposed 
tants were Hindis, and they must be the ancestors of the numerous ‘° ae — 
Jats who, under different names, are still found intermixed with the ,-ttioa in the dis- 
Biloches on the border, and settled separately all over the dis- trict. 
trict. 

The first Arab invasion of India under Mohilib penetrated to The first Muhamma- 
Mult4n, but was more of the nature of an exploration of the country °°" ""**°™ 
than of a permanent invasion. In the reign of the Khalif, 

Walid Muhammad Kasim, nephew of the Khalif, conquered all the 

kingdom of Raja Dahir, which seems to have extended from Karachi 

to Multan. The Muhammadan conquests remained in their possession 

for only thirty-six years. In the time of Sabuktagin, one Hamid gs ais 
Khan, Lodi, deserted his own king and joined the Hindis in return 
fora cession of the province of Multén. When Sabuktagin was 

victorious over the Hindis, Hamid Khan submitted to him, and was 

continued as governor of Multan. This district appears to have 

been certainly included in the territory subject to his rule, and in 

the final establishment of the Muhammadan empire in India it con- 

tinued to form part of the province or séba of Multan, sharing its 

destinies through more than one change of rule. In 395 AH. 

(1004 «a.D.) Abdul Fateh, Lodi, the grandson of Hamid Khan, 

allied himself to Anang Pal against Mahmid Ghaznavi, and Mult4n 

was laid siege to in consequence. Abdul Fateh submitted, but revolt- The district after 
ing again, was taken prisoner to Ghazni in 401 A.H. (1010 4D.) the expulsion of the 

Tn 582 a.H. (1186 A.D.) the house of Ghazni was expelled by house of Ghasni, 
the house of Ghor. This district was during this period part of the | 
subd of Multan. Nazirud-din, Kab&échi, was governor of Multén 
under the slave kings. In 622 aH. (1225 aD.) Nazirud-din was 
defeated in an attempt to secure his independence, and drowned 
whilst crossing the Indus on hisretreat. Multan and Dera Ghazi multén reduced by 
Khén remained subject to Delhi till 800 an. (1398 «.D.) when Tamerlane’s nephew, 
Mult4n was reduced by Pir Muhammad, nephew of Tamerlane. 

After the decay of the house of Tughlak, and during the govern- Multén under the 
ment of the Sayads, Multan had become independent under a family Langs. 
of Afghans called Langa. , 


Behlol Lodi succeeded to the throne of Delhi in 856 a.n. The Lodis ascen 
(1452 a.p.). Behlol’s grandfather had been governor of MultAn the throne of Delhi. 
and he was descended from the Lodis who governed Multan in the 
time of Mahmiid Ghaznavi Behlol would have reduced Multén, 
but he could not find time todo so. It was at this time that the 
Nahrs, who are a branch of the house of Lodi, established them- 
selves in the southern part of this district. Isan Khan, brother of 
Behlol, was governor of Sitpur and Khin. The Nahrs of Harrand 
and D&jil are said to be descended from Bahadur Khan, brother of 
Abdul Fateh, Lodi, who was made prisoner by Mahmid Ghaznavi. 

Bahadur Khan settled at Harrand. The Harrand branch of the 
Nahr family was never independent. It was subject first to the 
Multén branch of the family, and latterly to that branch of the 
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family which settled at Sitpur.* Much of the country was at this time 
still unreclaimed, only a few towns, those already mentioned, together 
with Asni, Mari, Choti and Choti Bala, being, it is said, inhabited, 
while the remainder of the district was a desert waste. Cultivation, 
however, ap to have increased under the rule of the Nahrsa. At 
first the Nahrs enjoyed considerable powers; but before long their 
possessions became circumscribed by the advance of a tide of immi- 
gration from the hills. They were ousted from Harrand and D4jil, in 
or about A.D. 1482, by Ghazi Khan, Mahrani, the Biloch founder 
of the town of Dera Ghazi Khan. They continued, however, to 
hold the southern portion of their estates until a considerably later 
period. They were expelled from Sitpur during the reign of Nadir 
Shah by one Makhdim Shaikh Rajan, who had been employed by 
them in a position of trust, but succeeded in usurping part of their 
territories to himself. In the southern portion of this district, as now 
constituted, their authority was subverted by a rising of the Mazéri 
Buloches which is said to have taken place in A.D. 1733. There is 
a story that the Nahrs sent an agent to Delhi to complain of the 
action of Ghazi Khan. An emissary was sent from Delhi to en- 
quire into the matter. The emissary went to Dajal to see whose 
tombs were there. Ghazi Khan had taken the precaution to knock 
down the Nahr tombs and put up sham ones of his own family. 
The consequence was that the Nahrs obtained no redress. The Nahrs 
are now represented by Ahmad Khan of Bhagsar. There are Nahrs 
at Kasmore and Harrand, and there is also a colony of them at 
Barkhan. N4&hr means a tiger in Sanskrit, and isa name given to 
the Lodis on account of their rapacity. 

The origin and early history of the Biloches are discussed in 
Chap. IL itis not clear at what period the first encroachments of 
the Biloches upon the plains of India took place; but we have in 
some fragments of the history of Multan, the Derajat, and Bahawal- 

ur translated from the Persian by Lieutenant (now General) Mac- 
agan,f an account of the location of certain Biloch chieftains in the 
country now forming part of the district, which may well be assumed 
to be the earliest permanent settlement effected by any of the tribe. 
In a.D. 1469, during the time of the Lodi dynasty, it appears that 
the Government of Multan came into the hands of Sultan Hussain, 
Langa, son of Sultan Kutb-ud-din. In his time the Biloches on 
the border had already become troublesome. When, therefore, one 
Malik Sohrab, a Biloch of the tribe of Dod&i, coming from Kach 
Mekran, offered his services to Sultan Hussain, the latter gladly 
availed himself of them, and as a means of securing tranquillity on 
* There appears to be some confusion in the details of this history. Below is the 
account given by Mr. Bruce in his “ Notes.”” The text is taken from Mr. Fryer’s 
Settlement Report, Mr. Bruce says : “ As soon as he became king, he (Behlol) sent 
“his relation Islam Kh4n, Lodi (now Nahar), to take ession of the country and 
“govern itfor him. . . . When Islam Khén died he was succeeded by his son, 
“ Mahomed. Mahomed had three sons, Kassim, Islam and Tahar. After their father's 
“ death, they quarelled among themselves and agreed to divide the country. Kassim 
* Khan received the country from Kusmore to Ummer Kote (the present Mazdri 


“ country); Islam Khan, Sitpur ; and Tahar Khén got the Harrand and Dajil country.” 
t Jour. As, Soc. Beng., xvii., p. 659. 
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the Frontier, assigned Sohrab* in jdgtr aconsiderable territory be- 
vere the Indus. This success of Malik Sohrab induced other 

iloches to follow his example, and among the adventurers who then 
flocked to the court of Sultan was H4ji Khan, Mahrani, accompanied 
by his son Ghazi Khan. Sultan Hussain was succeeded by his 
grandson Mahmid, during whose time Ghazi Khan appears to have 
rebelled against the Multan government and declared himself in- 
dependent.{t What was the extent of the territory subject to Ghazi 
Khan, does not clearly appear ; but it included probably the greater 
part, certainly all the northern part, of the present district. 

The town of Dera Ghazi Khan was founded by Haji Khan, 
father of Ghazi Khan. It was not till his time that the Dera Ghazi 
Khan district acquired its present name. Ghazi Khan died in 900 
A.H. (1494 4.D.), as was shown by the dateon histomb at Churatta. 
The stone on which this date was given has been removed by some 
mischievous person. He was succeeded by his son Haji Khan. 
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For fifteen Serato successive Ghazi Khans and Haji Khans Nomber of genera- 


ruled at Dera G 
and each Haji Khan named his son Ghazi Khan, The village round 
the town of Dera Ghazi is thus called Haji Ghazi. 

The first grant of the family estates by way of jdgtr is said 
to have been made by the Emperor Humaytin. Haji Khan IL, son 
of the first Ghazi Khan, made farther acquisitions of territory towards 
the south in addition to the estates originally held by his father 
and grandfather ; and rae the distracted state of India which 
preceded the consolidation ofthe empire under Akbar, the family 
maintained itself in as independence. It was subsequently 
reduced to a comparatively dependent position, holding its estates 
as a jdgir under the empire; but, subject to the payment of a quit- 
rent, the powers of the Haji Khans or Ghazi Khans of the time 
being, even under Akbar and his successors, were practically un- 
controlled. 

In 1700 &.D., towards the close of Aurangzeb’s reign, one of 
the Gh4zi Khans rebelled, and was defeated with difficulty by Prince 
Mouj-ul-din, Governor of Multan. Major Pollock, in his account of 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district, says that there were twenty generations 
of Ghazi Khans. Fifteen generations is more probably correct, as 
the family was in power only from 887 AH. (1482 AD.) to 1183 
AH. (1769 a.D.) or for 296 Hijri years. Fifteen generations would 

ive each Ghazi or Haji Khan only twenty years of power. The 
Persian manuscript translated by General Maclagan gives 
only ten Ghazi Khans and states that the last died in 1172 AH, 


® Sohrdéb was the father of Ismail Khan and Fatah Khé&n. 
| Hie brtaey (iv. 388) calis him Malik Sohréb Diwéli. He received the tract, 
‘bet Kotgoivur ( Karor ) and Dankot.’ Other Biloches coming (Ferishtab continues) 
“a portion of the country of Sindh lying contiguous to Bilochistan was also given 
“up by them till at length all the country lying between the Sitpur and Dankot 
‘‘ was occupied by Biloches,” 
“ During the lax and indolent rule of Mahmdd, the grandson of Sultén Hussain, 
“ Ghasi Khbén, seized the greater part of the dependencies of Multén and assumed 
“the government. "—Maclagan. 
. A nong those that were at this time ousted were the Ndhbrs of Harrand and 
Daiji. 
b 
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(1758 aD.) when Ahmad Shéh yienreg Koura Mal 
governor. Koura M4] was succeeded by Ghulam Shah, Kalhora, 
who governed for sixteen years. This account does not mention 
Mahmid Khan, Gijar, who was governor under the Kalhoras and 
under Ahmad Shah, all this portion of the story being passed over 
with the simple statement that after Dera Ghazi Khan was made 
over to Koura Mal, “ Mian Ghulam Shah obtained the government, 
which he held for 16 years.” But Mian Ghul4m Shah was the name 
of the Kalhora king at this period ; and the two accounts may thus 
be partially pecontiled except in the matter of dates, if we suppose 
that though Dera Ghazi .Khan was nominally made over to 
Koura Mal, the local authority remained in the hands of Mahmid 
Khan, Gdjar, first as agent of the Kalhoras, and subsequentl 
under Ahmad Sh4h, after the assertion of his nghts by that monarc 
against the Kalhoras.* 

Mahmid Khan, Gijar, was Wazir of the last Ghazi Khan. 
This Mahmid was the son of one Yusaf, a grazier. He entered 
the service of the last Ghaz Khan but one, and became Wazir. 
Mahmid Khan offered to bring in the Kalhoras during the minority 
of the last Ghazi Khan. In 1183 an. (1769 «48.) the Kalhoras 
took Dera Ghazi Khan and appointed Mahmiad Khan, Gajar, governor 
under them. A full arcount of the Kalhora family, now jdgir- 
dérs of Rajanpur, will be found in Chapter IIL 

The last Ghazi Khan died six years afterthisin 1775 a.D., and 
left no direct heirs. There is acouplet which gives the date of the 
death of the last Ghazi Khan :— 

“ Cho Ghézi Kh4n az dunyé raft mahrim, 
Muséfir be watan mard ast mazlim. 
Khard Térikh we guft ast bishno, 
Zufirja bishméri, ai y4r mdsim.” 

“ When Ghazi Khan died, a traveller and an exile and oppressed, 
@ wise man told the date of his death, which hearing, count 
the date of his death—oh, my friend !” 

In 1151 «8. (1739 A.D.) Muhammad Sh&h had ceded all the 
country west of the Indus to Nadir Shah. The kings of Khords4n 
were therefore the actual owners of Dera Ghazi Khan for thirty 
years before the Ghazi Khan dynasty ceased, and the Ghaézi Khan 
of the time, having made his submission, was confirmed by them 
in his territories. They asserted their mghts against the Kalhoras, 
but continued Mahmad Khan as governor, giving him the title of 
Jan Nisdér Khan. 

Mahmid Khan was very active in bringing the district under 


mad Khén and decay cultivation. He excavated the Nir, Manka, and Muhammadwah 


of the Gujars. 


canals, and also the Nar Branch of the Dhingana Canal. He was 
a large landowner, and owned lands as far south as Bhagsar. Mah- 
mid Khan was succeeded by his nephew, Barkfdar, who was 


* The discrepancy in dates may perhaps be explained by reading 16 for 6, as the 
number of years which, according to Mr. Fryer, elapsed between the introduction of 
the Kalhoras and the death of the last Gh4zi Khén. This latter event being fixed by 
the couplet qnoted below to have occurred in 1775, the occupation of Dera Ghési 
Khén by the Kalhoras would be thus placed in 1769 instead of 1769, or only one 
year later than General Maclagan's date. 
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superseded by governors sent direct from Khorasan. The Gajars 
then settled in Muzaffargarh, and are not represented in this district 
at the present day. 

Nadir Shéh was killed in 1747 A.D, and Ahmad Shah, Abdali 
or Durani, succeeded him. The Biloches were then independent, 
being subject only to their own native chiefs, but they were made 
to pay allegiance to Ahmad Shah, and were also liable for military 
service. 


In 1758 a.pD. Timér Sh&h, son of Ahmad Shah, Durdni, was Ahmad 8héb, Durfni 


expelled from the Punjab by the Marahtas under ba. Nasir 
Khan, Brahoi, Khan of Khelat, revolted from Ahmad Shah just 
ashe was about to march tothe recovery of the Punjab. Nasir 
Kh&n was defeated. After his defeat he joined Ahmad Shah 


gives the Dajal and 
Harrand ilaka to 
Nasir Khéa 
Brahoi. 


inst the Marahtas. In return for the aid so timely rendered, — 


Ahmad Shah bestowed the Harrand and Dajal zldka upon him. 


In 1187 aH. (1773 A.D.) Ahmad Sh4h died and was succeeded 
by his son TimGr Sh&h. Timtr Shah died in 1793 A.D. and was 
succeeded by Zem4n Sh&h. This was the Zem4n Shah who had 
Painda Khén, Barakzai, the father of the Barakzai Sardérs, put to 
death. In 1880 4D. Mahmid Shéh, half brother of Zemén Shih, 
put out the eyes of Zem4n Shah, and usurped the throne with the 
aid of Barakzais. Shah Shtja, brother of Zem4n Shah, defeated 
Mahmid Shah, but was in his turn defeated and deposed by Mahmid 
Shah. Shah Sh&ja recovered his power, and retained it till 1809 «.D., 
from which date the Barakzai rule commenced really, though not 
nominally, in Afghanistan. 

In the manuscript translated by General Maclagan, the gover- 
nors of Dera Ghazi Khan under the Duranis are given as follows :— 


Under Timur Shah. 
Zem4n Khén, Durfni, for three years, Samandar Khén, Badozai, for one year. 
Musa Khén, Atakzai, for nine years. 


Under Zemdn Shah, 
A'zad Khén, Barakzai, for two years. Samand Khén, for three years. 
Samand KhAn, Popalzai, for two years. Abdul Jabari Kh&n, for three years. 
Shekh Kamr-ud-din, for one year, Habibull Khan, Sadozai, for two years: 


Ibréhim Khén, Popalzai, for one year. | Zemén Khén, Barakzai, for three years. 
Under Shahzddah Mahmid. 
Samandar Khén, for two years, 

As General Maclagan points out, the total period during which 
governors were appointed, in Zemén Shah's reign, amounts to seven- 
teen years, whereas Zeman Sh4h was only seven years in power. 
Probably the Jl during which these governors served have been 
incorrectly stated. The period was one of great confusion and con- 
stant intertribal warfare among the Biloch clans, now settled in the 
district. Before long, all semblance of order seems to have disappeared, 
and a state of anarchy ensued, only to be finally terminated by 
the British annexation. Canals were neglected and cultivation 
abandoned, while large numbers of the peaceful classes are said to 
have fled the country in despair, leaving the district in a more deso- 
late condition than when, three centuries before, it had first come 
under the rule of Ghézi Khan. | 
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In 1819 a.D. Ranjit Singh annexed Dera Gh4zi Khén, Muham- 
mad Zeman, the Khorasan governor, having evacuated it. Ranjit 
Singh farmed the district first to Sadik Muhammad Khién, Nawab 
of Bahawalpur, for four lakhs of rupees a year, and a nazrana of one 
lakh. The district then included Kot Mithan and Rojhén. In 1827 
A.D. the Nawab conquered Dajal and Harrand. The Naw&b was 
superseded in 1830 A.D., when General Ventura was appointed to 
govern the district. The governors for the Bahawalpur Nawab were 
Ghulam Kadir, D&im Khan, and, lastly, Kaim Khan. General 
Ventura held charge of Dera Ghazi Khan for two years, and left a 
good reputation in the district. In 1832 Diwan Saéwan Mal, Gover- 
nor of Multan, took the district in farm. Sawan Mal’s kdrddrs 
were : Jawahar Mal, Rang Ram, Kirpa Ram, Bahddar Chand, Radha 
Kishen, Longa Ram. Diwan Sawan Mal’s administration was most 
able. He promoted cultivation and commerce, and did more for 
the district than any previous governor of it. Diwan Sawan Mal’s 
character is so well known that it would be useless to enlarge upon 
it further. In 1849 AD. Milraj, son of Sawan Mal, was taken 
prisoner after the siege of Multan, and Dera Ghazi Khan was 
annexed by the British Governments. 


The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the 
Punjab Mutiny Report. Captain Pollock's first step here was to 
summon to the protection of Dera Ghézi Khan Captain Hughes, 
Commanding Ist Punjab Cavalry at Asni. Ina few hours this 
officer was on his way with 300 sabres ; but his services being needed 
elsewhere, Captain Pollock was directed by the Chief Commissioner 
to raise a levy of 300 horse and 300 foot to guard the outposts and 
relieve the drilled troops, who were called on service in the field. 
The people showed great alacrity in joining these levies. They 
performed the duties of all but three of the outposts. On them 
much of the guarding of the jail and treasury devolved, and the 
very entertainment of the men tended greatly to keep the country 
quiet. One coalition to make a disturbance was discovered to have 
been solemnly ratified by two tribes in this district. Their leaders 
were summoned, detained until the end of the year, and then 
released on security. Individuals ae the troops were also 
punished for using seditious language, &c. ; but no general breach of, 
the peace occurred. The vigour and energy displayed prevented 
this. The regular troops were mostly removed from the district, 
and the defence of the border was left to the Biloch tribes who occupy 
land along it. The Maris took the opportunity to make a raid upon 
the Asni border. In August 1857 a body of 230 horsemen came 
down into the plains and were met by Bijar Khan, Dreshak, and a 
body of Bigti and other militia from the Muhammadpur post. The 
Dreshaks were not properly supported by the Bigtis and others, and 
out of a force of 60 men they lost the chief Bijar Khan, his son 
Drihan Khén, and 38 men. In recognition of the conduct of the Dre- 
shaks on this occasion, the present Chief Miran Khan receives a 
pension of Rs. 1,000 per annum. The Bozdars had fortunately been 
subdued by a force sent against them under Brigadier-General 
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Chamberlain in March 1857, and so did not undertake any raid in 
force during the Mutiny, and except for the Mari raid the border 
was generally quiet. A body of Khosa horse was sent to operate 
against the rebels, but the leader Secunder Khan, Khosa, was 
badly chosen and the party returned after going no further than 
Montgomery. 

he external boundaries of the district have but little 
changed since annexation. In 1866 the following villages—Litri, 
Chatri, Vihowa Khas, Mithewali, Kasrani Wala, Kohar, and Kurtani— 
were transferred from the Sanghar tahstl to the Dera Ismail 
Khin district, and in 1866 and 1871 the following villages were 
retransferred from the Dera Ismail Khan district to the ag dor 
tahstl: in the former year Morjhangi; in the latter year Basti 
Azim :—Litri Janubi, Litri Shumali, Thorf, Bet Ladha, Kotla Ali 
Shah, Sheikh Gurda, and Tibi. 

The transfer of the villages to Dera Ismail Khan in the first 
instance was a mistake, as the result was to divide the Kasrani tribe 
into two portions, which caused great administrative inconvenience. 
The boundary between this district and Sindh was fixed in 1866. 
There is still a question of the boundary between this district and 
Kelat from mountain Ghandé4ri to mountain Mari. At. present sec- 
tions of the Gurchéni and Leghari tribes are nominally located 
beyond the British border, although the chiefs of these tribes and the 
main body of the tribes are British subjects, and the Khosa, Lund, 
and Kasrani tribes are similarly situated, though not with respect to. 
- equally large numbers. 

The following have been the Deputy Commissioners of the dis- 
trict since the annexation :— 

General Van Cortlandt, from 1849 to Mr. Fryer, from 1879 to end of year. 


1854, Mr. Gladstone (acting), from 1879 
Capt. Pollock, from 1854 to 1856, to December 1880. 
Col. Graham (acting), in 1857. Captain Roberts (acting). from Decem- 
Capt. Pollock, from 1857 to 1858, ber 1880 to January 1881. 
Capt. Munro (acting), 1859 to 1860. Mr, Thorburn (acting), from January 
Major Minchin, from 1860 to 1866. 1881 to September 1881. 
Capt. Sandeman, from 1866 to 1869. Mr. Tucker (acting), from September 
Major Shortt (acting), in 1869, to November 1881. 
. Capt. Sandeman, from 1869 to 1875. Mr. Fryer, from 1881 to May 1883. 
Mr. Gladstone (acting), from 1875 Captain Massy, from May 1883 to 
to 1877. August 1883, 
Mr. Fryer from 1877 to 1879. Mr, Fryer, from August 1883, still holds 
Mr. Becket (acting), 1879. the post. | | 


Some conception of the development of the district since it 
came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which gives 
some of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as the 
are available ; while most of the other tables appended to this are 
give comparative figures for the last few years. In the case of Table 

o. II it is probable that the figures are not always strictly compar- 
able, their basis not being the same in all cases from one period to 
another. But the figures may be accepted as showing in general 
terms the nature and extent of the advance made. In the following 
table an attempt is made, as far as possible, to bring into a compara- 
tive form the Imperial revenue of the district for four years, one 
ey after annexation, and the others following after intervals of a 

ecade. — 
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Imperial Revenue, 1851-62, 1861-62, 1871-72, 1881-82. 
Layp Esvzrvs, : 
dyalils 
Year ; si4a|é 
Bladdlaleldi 
fe c, | ‘o) < @ 
Re. Bs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Re, Rs. 
1951-63 ...] 4,08,406 | 11,094] 7,126 | 2,563] 1,883] ...... 6,164 
1861-68 ...] 3,41,065 968 | ...... 6,355 | 6,598 | ...... 18,033 
1871-72... 296,730 | 6,038] 8, 14,648 | 7,060} 1,658 | 68,678 
1881-83 ...] 8,48,260 | 98,656 | ...... 17,816 | 10,191 | 46,800 | 71,377 


The figures inthe margin, rting to represent the area cultivat- 
a cesbe cope a ed in the district at the time of 
annexation, and in the years 
from 1850 to 1861, are taken 
from a statement published 
in the Revenue Administra- 
tion Report for 1862-63. 
At present there are 1,008,000 


Total ABBA OULTIVATSD (1m ACRES). 


1867-58.] 1866-60.| 1869-60.| 1960-61. 


1849. | 1856-57. 


cultivated acres in the district. 

The following picture of the administration of justice under 
native rule, taken from Mr. Fryer’s Report, presents a vivid contrast 
with the present state of affairs. Under native rule the administra- 
tion of justice was carried on in a very rough and summary manner. 
Civil suits for money were generally conducted by the nearest Gov- 
ernment official, who received a percentage on the amount awarded 
to the successful litigant. Suits regarding inheritance, divorce, 
marriage, adultery, and such like, were made over to the Kdzés, who 

ve written decisions called fatwas in accordance with Muhammadan 

w. Diwan S4wan Mal used to receive written petitions, and either dis- 
pose of them himself or hand them over to his kdrddrs for disposal. An- 
other usual tribunal was the panchdyat. Criminal cases were disposed 
of by the Governor himself, Murderers were usually dag by fine, 
rarely by death. It was never considered murder for a husband to 
take the life of his wife’s paramour and of his wife. Offences against 
property were punished by fine or mutilation. There was no regular 
prison. Prisoners were kept in stocks. The State did not maintain 
prisoners. They were left to be maintained either by their own 
means or by charity. 2 pee was levied by the State on all 
stolen property recove In Biloch Tamans the Timandar was 
the head judicial authority. Murders were settled on the wanni 
banmni, woman or land pminciple. Cases of theft were met by 
restoration of property. there was a doubt as to the accuseds 
guilt, he was tried | by ordeal. The common form of trial by ordeal 
was to put the accused into the water. A man stood by the water, 
and shot an arrow from a bow. If the accused could keep his head 
under water until a friend could run for and bring back the arrow 
his innocence was established. If not, he was guilty. Trials are still 
held in this fashion amongst the independent Biloches. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.—STATISTIOAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahstl and for the 
whole district, of the distribution of population over towns and 
villages, over area, and among houses aad eanilies ; while the number 
of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLIIL The statistics 
for the district as a whole give the following figures. Further infor- 
mation will be found in Chapter II of the Census Report of 1881 :— 


Persons .. 88:10 
Percentage of total population who live in villages one Lapa eas os Pe 
em. ce | ees : 
Average rural population per village ase ove ese 2. 536 
Average total population per village and town ‘gs eee . 608 
Number of villages per 100 square miles ... eee eve eee 13 
Average distance from village to village, in miles a oe ies Bhs 
otal population one 
ae eee Total area oe { Raral population af Bs, 
ty of population per ‘ otal population = 1 
square mile of ses Cultivated area... ari La rarer iis ay 
p a m ees 
Culturable area = ss. { Bural population see 96 
Namber of reeident families per occupied house oe eee Be Aaa 
Number of persons per occupied house eae ove Msi : a ia 
Number of persons per resident family as oes oe rin ret 


Many of the villages are mere areas included within a common 
boundary for administrative purposes, and comprising many scattered 
hamlets. The villages of the district are further noticed at page 30. 


In his district report on the Census of 1881, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner wrote as follows :— 

“‘ The district isvery sparsely populated. Inthe Pachdd especially, you 
may often travel miles without seeing a single hut. ThejSindh, or lowlands 
lying near the Indus, supports a much larger population in proportion to the 
acreage. The Pachféd depends for its cultivation almost entirely on hill 
streams, the depth of water (100 to 300 feet) rendering it impossible to 
dig wells. The Dera Gh&zi Kh&n ¢ahest is, as might have been expected, the 
most densely populated ; both it and the J&mpur ftaheé/ are well 
irrigated, especially the former. The Réjanpur ¢ahsil is the most 
aparsely populated. It is the largest of the four ¢tahstle, larger than 
J&mpur and Sangarh put together. The northern part of the tahsil 
is irrigated by canals; but there is a stretch of 40 or 50 miles to the 
south which is wholly unirrigated. Moreover, its western boundary lies 
among the hills, while that of the other tahsils lies at the foot of the 
range: and thus the R&janpur fahei2 alone includes hill country, 
which is necessarily very thinly peopled, Its rainfall, too, is smaller 
than that of the other tahsils.” . | 
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Chapter III, A. Table No. VI shows the principal districts and states with 


oes which the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants 
Statistical. in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by Pasile 


Migration and birth- Further details will be found in Table XI and in Supplementary 
place of population. nebies C to H of the Census Report for 1881, while the whole 
subject is discussed at length in Part IT of Chapter III of the same 

report. The total gain and loss to the district by migration is shown 

in the margin. The total number of resi- 


eat eae coe dents born out ofthe district is 26,574, of 


whom 17,187 are males and 9,387 females. 
The number of people born in the district 
and living in other parts of the Punjab 
is 11,697, of whom 7,139 are males and 
4,558 females. The figures below show 
the general distribution of the population 
by birth-place :— 


ProporTioN PRR MILLE OF Rusipext PoPuLaTion. 


Total Population. 


3 | ¢ 
@e 
a} 8 
2) -¥ 
041 928 
986 979 
990 987 
1,000 | 1,000 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Dera Ghazi 
Khan are taken from the Census Report :— 


“ Dera Gh&zi Khan also enjoys a considerable extent of canal 
irrigation, and the immigration is consequently largely in excess of the 
emigration, save in the case of the still more favoured district of Muzaf- 
fargarh. The immigration from Afphdnistén probably represents 
pawindah herdsmen who have wandered down the river in search of 
pasture, and also periodical winter migrations from the lofty range of the 
Sulimén into the warmer plains below.” 


In his District Report on the Census of 1881, the Deputy Com- 
missioner wrote as follows :— 


‘¢ The returns show that of the whole population 836,772 were born in 
the district ; 17,825 of the remainder were born in neighbouring districts 
and countries, i.e., Dera Ismail Khén, Banna, Muzaffargarh, Bahdwalpur, 
Biluchistan, and Afghd4nistén. Immigrants from Dera Ismail Khén are 
settled inthe northern part of the Sanghar fahsti. Those from Muzaffargarh 
and Bahdwalpur are settled along the Sindh, parts of which are continually 
being transferred to Muzaffargarh and Bahawalpur or vice versd as the 
river changes its course. The Pathdéns are described in the Settlement 
Report as builders, brickmakers, hewers of wood and clearers of jungle. 
The 1,887 natives of Bilochistan are Biloches who live most of the year 
in the hills, but come down to the plains to reap the crop or graze their 
sheep when grass is scarce in the hills. There remain 8,749 natives of 
other districts and provinces, About 4,000 of these may be put down 
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as Government servants either in the army, police, district, or departmental 
offices, leaving about 4,500 to be accounted for as casual settlers or travel- 
lers.” 


The figures in the statement below show the population of the 
district as it stood at the three enumerations of 1855, 1868, and 
1881 :-— 


Census, Persons.| Males. | Females. 


288.964 
309.192 
863,846 


1865 
1868 
1881 


134,68) 
170.446 
200,667 


104,888 
188,746 
162,679 


Actuals. { 


1868 on 1856 ... 
1881 on 1868 ... 


129 4 
1176 


126'6 
1177 


1880 


Percentages. { “1173 


The figures of 1868 have been corrected for transfer of territory. 
It was, however, impossible to do this for the figures of 1855. It will be 
—____—_—_—___———— _ seen that the annual increase of po- 
 gusdees per 10,000 since 1868 pas 
en126 for males, 123 for females, 
and 125 for persons, at which 
rate the male population would be 
doubled in 55-2 years, the female 
in 56°6 years, and the total popula- 
tion in 55°8 years. Suppose 
the same rate of increase to hol 
good for the next ten years, the 
opulation for each year would be, 
an hundreds,as shownin the margin. 


Nor is it improbable that the rate of increase will be at any 
rate very nearly sustained. Part of the increase is probably due 
to sy aia accuracy of enumeration at each successive pognericg i 
but this portion must be very small. Part again isdue to gain by 
migration, as already shown at page 24, aa ie effect of ua aaa 
is naturally much larger ; but itis spread over the whole life of 
the present generation, and forms an inconsiderable proportion of 
the whole increase. The urban population has not kept pace with 
the rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 
living in 1868 being 97 for urban and 118 for total population. 
This is probably due tothe attraction exercised by the great 
commercial centres, such as Multén, now that the introduction 
of railways has facilitated transit and carriage of commodities, 
and telegraphs and an organised postal system have rendered 
commercial transactions independent of distance. The population of 
individual towns at the respective enumerations is shown under 
their several headings in Chapter VL 


_ Within the district the increase of 
tahstls is shown on the next page. 


population for the various 
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The figures show an increase of 30 per cent. between 1855 
and 1868, part of which is due to a transfer of villages now including 
@ population of some 3,000 souls from Dera Ismail Khién to the 
Sangarh tehsil. This transfer has been allowed for in the 
figures for 1868, as the population of that year was ascertainable ; 
but no such correction could be made in the figures for 1855. It 
is doubtless ible that a part of this increase is apparent rather 
than real, bemg attributable to defective enumeration at the time 
of the first Census. At the same time, apart even from natural 
causes, it is certain that the population of the district has received 
a very material accession, “The increase of population,’ Mr. 
Fryer writes, “is due to the settlement of many hill Biloches 
“in the plains, to the increase of canal irrigation, to the return of 
“many inhabitants of the district, whoemigrated to avoid the 
“heavy assessment of the first Summary Settlement, and lastly to 
“the considerable natural increase of population consequent on the 
“state of which has been secured to the district since annexa- 
“ation.” Nor is there any special reason for supposing the enumera- 
tion of 1855 to have been defective. 


During the similar interval which elapsed betweon 1868 and 
1881 the increase was only 17 per cent. On this subject the Deputy 
Commissioner writes as follows in his Report on the Census of 1881:— 


‘¢ The population of this district is now 868,346 as against 809,192 
in 1868, showing an increase of 17°5 per cent. The causes of this large 
increase are: firstly, a more accurate enumeration ; secondly, the 
natural increase of population; thirdly the fact that the present Census 
was taken at a time when considerable numbers of the hill tribes had 
come down to the plains to get grass for the cattle; fourthly, a consider- 
able extension of cultivation due to the digging of new wells and canals. 
The, increase varies considerably in the different ¢ahkefle from a little over 12 
per cent. in J4mpur to 28 per cent. in Sangarh. 

‘One reason of the large increase in the Sangarh takef? doubtless 
is that the population in this tahkef! especially was probably greatly under- 
estimated at the Census of 1868. The last Census was taken only a 
very short time after Captain Grey had been carried off to the hills by the 
Kasrénis who inhabit almost the whole of the northern portion of this 
taheti, and accurate enumeration was an impossibility with the country in 
so unsettled a condition. Since that time the district has received a first 
Regular Settlement and the whole border has become comparatively quiet.” 


*These figures do not agree with the figures for the whole district. They are 
ey from the registers in the District Office, and are the best figures now avail- 
a 
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Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years from 1877 to 1881, and 
the births for 1880 and 1881, the only two years during which births 
have been recorded in rural districts. The distribution of the total 
deaths and of the deaths from fever for these five years over the 
—________——. twelve months of the year is shown in 
Tables Nos. XIA and XIB. The annual 
birth-rates per mille, calculated on the 
population of 1868, are shown in the 
margin. The figures below show the annual 


death-rates per mille since 1868, calculated 
on the population of that year— 
stalsolalalelsa ;sjeolJeialtale 
S/E(S/S/S/S/S/E/8(S//8/2 
ont oo omg on ont one ong omg og ong = ont - 
Males | 7|46{17|19118| 9 | 13/24] 17| 61 | 18| 28 | 19 | 18 
Femalee ...| 6| 12] 16|10/11| 8 | 13 | 19] 16] 13] 18] 19 | 17 
Persons 1 71)18)16] 121/19 | 9/19] 18] 17] 16] 18 | 146] 18 


The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improv- 
ing ; but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter IIT of the Census oe of 1881, and especially the annual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1881 which will be found at page 56 of that 
Report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details 
as to birth and death-rates in individual towns as are available will 
be found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of the several 
towns in Chapter VL 

The fi for age, sex, and civil condition are given in t 
detail in Tables IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while the 
numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table No. VII 
appended to the present work. The statistics must be taken 
subject to limitations which will be found fully discussed in Chapter 
vit of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes as the 
numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is unnecessary here to 
give actual figures, or any statistics for tahstle. The following figures 
show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the population 
according to the Census figures :— 


0] 1-3 |3-—38 3—4 é—6 0-5 | 6—10 | 10—165 | 16—320 
Persone eco 8738 207 | 206 848 876 677 
Males nan 343 184 | 263 $38 363 663 
Females See 411 335 | 335 878 903 694 

30—25 | 25—30 |80—35| S5—40 | 40—45 | 45--50 | 50—S5 | 55—60 |Over 
Persons... 808 751 | 939 488 74) 900 4&8 111 618 
Males ooo 734 720 |. 9231 488 748 836 504 131 613 
Females... 889 778 | 93 442 733 267 433 99 638 
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The number of males among 
every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown inthe margin. The de- 
crease at each successive enu- 
ical pate meration is almost certainly dueto 
1881 greater accuracy of enumeration. 
In the Census of 1881, the 
number of females per 1,000 males in the earlier years of life 
was found to be as in margin. 

The figures for civil condi- 
tion are given in Table No. X, 
which shows the aetual num- 
ber of single, married, and 
widowed for each sex in each 
religion, and also the distribu- 
tion by civil condition of the 
total numbers of each sex in each age- riod. The Deputy Commis- 
Bioner writes as follows in his Census Report for the district :— 


. These figures bear out the known characteristics of the natives of this 
district as of most parts of India; viz., that the women marry considerably 
younger than the men, and that they look much more to the welfare of their 
male than of their female children. Polyandry and infanticide are unknown 
in the district. There is comparatively little polygamy in the district. A 
man will marry two wives if he can afford it, but the inhabitants are mostly 
too poor to be able to support more than one wife. Girls are usually married 
at the age of twelve years. Boys do not generally marry till they can support 
themselves, They usually marry their cousins, There is little difference in 
this respect between the Hinds and Biloches and other Muhammadans. The 
returns show 62,009 boys and 52,288 girls, or nearly 4 of the whole popula- 
tion as under ten years of age. Of these 74 boys and 817 girls are said to 
be married, while 5 girls are said to be widows. There are only 34,667 boys 
and 25,875 girls between the ages of 10 and 20. These figures go far to 
explain the total increase of population from 808,840 in 1868 to 863,346 in 
1881. The large number of children born within the last ten years seems 
to point to a marked increase in prosperity and feeling of security, occasioned 
no doubt partly by the Settlement of the district which was completed in 
1875 and partly by more effective police administration. The women marry 
very young. There is no striking difference in the ratio of the figures as 
regards ages and time of life at which marriage takes place between Hindd and 
Mahammadan women. The women are not very fertile as a rule. They have 
to work hard for their daily bread in a hot dry climate. These causes tell 
more severely on women than on men. Thus 12} per cent. of the men, 
and only 11 per cent. of the women, are over 50 years of age. The Musal- 
mans appear to be more long-lived asa rule than the Hindts, perhaps 
because they live more in the country, and breathe a better atmosphere. 
The Biloches, who are a long-lived race, raise the general percentage of 
the Mahammadans. 


1855 
1868 
1881 


Table No. XII shows the 
number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, 
and lepers in the district in each 
religion. The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of these infirmi- 
ties are shown in the margin. Tables 


XIV to XVII of the Census Report 
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for 1881 give further details of the age and religion of the infirm. Chapter TI, A. 
In the District Census Report for 1881, the Deputy Commissioner geatistical, 
wrote as follows :— Infirmities, 


‘‘ There is a considerable amount of blindness, deafness, and lunacy 
in this district. The chief causes of these infirmities are: first, syphilis 
and excess of venery, especially among the Muhammadans; secondly, 
small-pox which often results in blindness and deafness. Leprosy is not 
common in the district. The Muhammadans suffer more from it than the 
Hindis. Nearly all cases of leprosy are tainted with syphilis. The follow- 
ing table gives the proportion of Hinddés and Muhammadans afflicted with the 
infirmities to the total Hind4 and Muhammadan population :— 


Hindts 0°813 per 1,000 of Hindd | population, 
Lunatics. Muhammadans 1:9 ,, of Muhammadan—,, 
Blind Hindts 6029 , of Hindd ” 
ss — 6°441 » of Muhammadan,, 
Ditto 0918 of ditto 
Deafs Hindus 0621 ,, of Hindu 4 
Ditto 0°642 of ditto 
Lepers ti aharnsiaiais 0:238 = of Mohammadan 


‘There is not, so far as 1 am aware, any one part of the district more 
liable to lunacy, &c., than the rest of the district. The figures do not show 
any very unequal distribution between the towns and country. Lunacy is 
rather more common in the villages than in the towns, and blindness 
more common in the towns than in the villages. Leprosy, however, is almost 
exclusively confined to the country. There are only two cases of leprosy 
in the towns and 76 in the villages ; the Muhammadans being chiefly agri- 
culturists, are accustomed to take plenty of out-of-door exercise and live a 
more healthy life than the Hindi Kar&rs and those Muhammadans who carry 
on their industries within the cities. This applies more especially to the 
Biloches, although they do not for the most part carry on agriculture them. 
selves. The hill tribes are muscular and well developed, and even those 
who now live entirely in the plains have still something of the physique of 
their ancestors by which they may be distinguished at a glance from the 
despised Jat.” «ae 
The figures given below show the composition of the Christian European and Eure 
population, and the respective numbers who returned their birth-place sian population. 
and their language as European. They are taken from Tables fra, 
IX, and XI of the Census Report for 1881 :— 


Datatte. | Males, | Females. | Persons. 


Rritish Teles es 
Other European countries 


Total European countries... 


a3 _| Ruropeans and Americans... | BR 13 6 
« 2a] Burasisns .. va eo sie 8 8 6 
2.8 Native Christians ove eve eco 7 6 12 
HE Total Christians soe 61 31 83 
. English soe ove eco eee 38 8 81 i 
Other European languages _... bee sks ove ove 
k| Total European languages ... vee 38 8 8) 
: 
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The villages. 


Seclusion of women, 


Biloch dress, orna- 
ments and arms. 
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But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- 
worthy; and it 1s certain that many who were really Eurasians 
returned themselves as Europeans. The number of troops stationed 
in the district is given in Chap. V, and the distribution of European 
and Eurasian Christians by is shown in Table No. VIL 


SEOTION B.—SOOIAL LIFE. 


It is not the custom in this district for the agricultural 
i alt to live much in one village. There are houses on most of the 
wells in the Sindh in which theproprietors of the wells or their tenants 
live, and in the Pachad there are scattered encampments made of 
wicker-work and reeds, or of matting, in which the Bilcohes live 
whilst they graze their flocks, or in the season in which they have to 
cultivate their bands. As the pastures become exhausted, or as the 
agricultural seasons change, these encampments are moved. 

The Biloches have usually no fixed habitations, but wander 
about with their flocks and herds, making encampments for them- 
selves where there is good pasture or where they happen to cultivate. 
In this district the Biloches are more settled, and some of them in- 
habit mud houses congregated together in villages. During the hot 
weather months they leave their houses and resort to the hills or to 
the river bank, and do not return to their homes till rain falls) In 
the more exposed parts of the district a Biloch lives in a tower, 
access to which is had by a ladder. The upper storey of the tower is 
alone occupied. These towers are meant as places of refuge in case 
of attack, and are falling into disuse amongst the subject Biloches. 
From their mode of life it is not possible for the Biloches to se- 
clude their women. The chiefs alone consider it necessary to do so, 
and even in the families of the chiefs women are allowed to mix 
in-doors with the men of their own family, over whom they often 
exercise considerable influence. 

A Biloch wears a long jama like asmock frock down to the 
heels, pydmas or loose drawers, a long chaddar or scarf of 
cotton cloth, shoes narrow at the toe, or sandals of leather or 
grass. The Biloch wears nothing but white. He has an objection 
to colours of any kind, and will wear nothing coloured except his 
choga or overcoat. On account of their prejudice against colours, 
Biloches will rarely accept any service which involves wearing uni- 
form. A Bilochni or Biloch woman wears a red or white cotton 
sheet over the head, a chola or long shift resembling an English 
night gown, which reaches down to the ankles, and is fastened be- 
hind between the shoulders. The chola is embroidered round the 
neck with silk. She also wears red or white pyjdémas, but no 
petticoats. The hair is worn in a long queue. 

Men wear no ornaments except a ring. 


The women wear ordinarily— 
roth tae eae ©. ides bes sve ... bracelets. 
Nat coe eee eee eee eee A nose-ring. 
Hast o eco eee eee con A necklet, 


Walian ne eee yy) eco @e earrings. 
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But very poor women wear only a nose-ring and bracelets. Many 
women possess also some of the ornaments shown below, which are 
worn occasionally.* All Biloch men of full age carry swords, and 
enerally also shields made of leather and studded with silver or 
ae the scabbard of the sword is stuck a knife. Many 
Biloches have matchlocks, but they do not carry them ordinarily. 
The staple food of Biloches is jowdér or bdjra flour baked into 
chapdtts. Wheat flour is only eaten by the well-to-do. Meat is 
eaten freely when it can be obtained. A Biloch usually carries a 
katora or brass drinking vessel, an iron plate for cooking chapdits 
on, and an iron tripod on which the plate is rested. On expeditions 
the method of cooking is very simple. A stone is made red hot, and 
a lump of dough is pasted round it. The cake thus made looks like 
an apple dumpling with a stone in the centre where the apple ought 
to be. This cake is called kak, and it is very indigestible. The 
following note regarding the food of the people was furnished by 
the district authorities for the Famine Report of 1879. “The 
average estimate of the food-grains consumed in a day by an agri- 
culturist’s family consisting of five people, among whom are one old 
person and two children, is as follows :-— 


Wheat ‘ge ees és see oo. 8 seers, 
Jowdr and béjra eee oce ooo ry 8 0 
Rice eae cece ooo eve eee 2 ” 
: ; 8 seers 
For non-agriculturists— 

Wheat see evs ase ove és scers. 
Jordr and bdjra ove ove ove , a4 0 
Rice eee ace ove oo ° 2 ” 


Rice is eaten in this district, either boiled or ground and made 
into cakes.” 

A strictly Biloch custom is that by which any Biloch traveller 
is asked by those whom he may chance to meet for the chebar 
or khabar, commonly called hdl by the Biloches themselves. The 
chebar means the latest intelligence, which the traveller is bound 
to communicate forthwith. The interrogator in his turn reports 
the news he has gained to the first person he meets, and thus all 
sorts of intelligence is quickly spread amongst the Biloches. 

Every Biloch keeps a mare either of his own or in partnership 
with a friend. A mare is considered to consist of four parts or legs, 
and is sold at so much a leg. The owner of one leg keeps the mare 
for three months in the year. It is common for a Biloch to own 
shares in several mares. 

Every Biloch, when attending his t#mandd7, is entertained at his 
timdnddr's expense. On a journey a Biloch burdens himself only 


* Tika, a forehead ornament; damni, a necklet ; dodi,a hair pin; wdlidn, ear 
ings ; takma,a charm ; wdli, long pendant earrings ; nasbian, necklet ; diusi, brace- 
let ; katmald philmdla, chopkali, chandan hdr, neeklets; sansiri, a chain from 
nose to head ; anghtuhtri, ring ; churdn, bracelets; drei, a ring with a looking 
glass in it worn on the thumb ; ddetidand, an armlet ; paosed, haridn, anklets. 
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Chapter IIT, B. with a little flour, and, if he has far to go, with a goat-skin of water 
Social Life. Which he slings under the saddle. 
Biloch tactics in The Biloch tactics in war are never to attempt an attack unless the 
war, enemy can be surprised or is in inferior numbers. The Biloch always 
fights on foot. This is the reason that Biloches always ride mares, A 
mare is easily tied up, and 1s not likely to betray her master by whinny- 
ing, as a horse would do. Burnes gives a Biloch proverb illustrative of 
this custom :—‘“ A man with his saddle on a mare has his saddle on a 
“horse; a man with his saddle on a horse has his saddle on his head.” 
The rule of Biloch waris never to molest women or children, 
and women may go out safely when their male relations are in the 
midst of war. Boys are considered fair prey as soon as they assume 
the toga virilis in the shape of a pair of pysdmas. 
System of reprisals Amongst different tribes the murder of a member of one tribe 
and commutations by a member of another tribe must always be avenged by the mur- 
for murders. = dered man’s relations. A tally is kept by each tribe of the lives they 
owe to, and are owed by, other tribes. When the tally becomes 
complicated, it can be settled by giving one girl in marriage for each 
life due, or by the payment of cattle as may be agreed upon. 
Amongst members of the same tribe a murder may be commuted be 
wannt, the bestowal of a girl in marriage to one of the murdered 
Adultery and man’s relations, or by banni, the gift of a band, or field. Adultery 
divorce. is very severely a A woman taken in adultery is made to 
hang herself, and even now the adulterer is usually killed if caught. 
Amongst the hill tribes and the Gurchanis a man is allowed to marry 
any unmarried girl he can entice away, provided that he gives either 
another girl or else land to his wife’s relations. There is no custom 
of divorce amongst Buloches. 
Ceremonies attend- On the birth of a son cakes of flour and sugar are distributed 
ang Dirbis amongst the parent’s relations. A moula reads the bhang or 
Muhammadan confession of faith into the child’s ear. Before the 
child is suckled, water is dropped from the point of a sword into its 
mouth. This latter ceremony is supposed to make the child valorous 
in future life. On the sixth day the child is named, and a certain 
number of sheep are roasted and eaten by the relations. When a 
child is seven years old, its hair is cut at the door of the mosque. 
At eight years old a boy is circumcised, anda feast follows the 
celebration of that rite. The birth of a daughter isnot attended 
with any ceremonies. 
Ceremonies attend- Betrothals take place at any age, and are usually between cou- 
ing Libaipraeey and sins. If this cannot be managed, then betrothals take place between 
. strangers. Fifteen days after the betrothal the father of the betroth- 
ed boy goes to the house of his future daughter-in-law’s father, 
and presents his future daughter-in-law with a suit of clothes and a 
ring, also with some ornaments, which are returned before marnage. 
The marriage day is then fixed. Onthe wedding day a procession 
goes from the bridegroom’s house to the bride’s. The procession is 
composed of drummers, of men on horseback carrying lances, and of 
gal'y caparisoned camels. A dinner is given by the father of the 
ride, and the marriage ceremony is read by a moula. After the 
ceremony the bride and bridegroom’s heads are placed together. 
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The bisa are is dressed in red, and the bride in white with a red 


jacket. The following ornaments are given the bride:— 
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Anklets and bell. An arm-piece. Bocial Life. 

Bracelets. Noee-ring. Ceremonies attend- 

Earrings, Necklet. img betrothals and 
Clothes. marriages. 


Clothes are also given to relations. Money is never paid for a 
bride. A married girl is called sowdr and the bridegroom, got. 
girlis usually married at the age of twelve, The bride lives for 
seven days after marriage with the bridegroom, and then returns 
home for a time, which is not fixed Horse-racing and dancing are 
the chief amusements at weddings. Wealthy Biloches also engage 
dancing girls, and give illuminations and fireworks. 

The funeral of a Biloch is attended by all his male relations. 
The corpse is wrapped in a shroud and buried in a kacha grave. On 
the day a death takes place, no bread is baked in the deceased’s 
house. Turbans are distributed to the dead man’s relations. The 
bed clothes and cooking utensils are given to the Pér or spiritual 

ide of the deceased. On the seventh Friday, and on the fortieth 
y after the decease, a feast is held in the dead man’s honour. At 
the feasts of ashérd and shabkadar food is given to relations and 


distributed in charity. At the feast of ashwrd the graves are. 


“ leeped” and repaired. 

The customs of other Muhammadan tribes resemble very closely 
the Biloch customs, to which the miscellaneous Muhamm 8 en- 
deavour to assimilate them. The Sayads alone retain distinctive 
customs and ceremonies of the same character as those followed by 
Sayads in other parts of the province. 

The Hindd customs are mostly similar to those that prevail 
elsewhere. When a Hindi boy is six days old, a bow and arrow, a 
ledger, and box for holding pens and ink, are placed under his head. 
When a boy is fifteen months old, he is taken to Sakhi Sarwar or to 
the shrine of Shamji to have his headshaved. Betrothals are usually 
reciprocal, and a girl’s name is changed on her marriage. When a 
Hindi is dying, a lamp is set burning, and it is kept alight for ten days 
after the Hindi's death. If possible, one bone from each limb of the 
deceased is carried to the Ganges. If it is not possible to carry the 
bones to the Ganges, they are thrown into the Sakhi Sarwar stream. 
Now that the Ganges is easily reached, it is considered a blot on @ 
Hindi to throw his dead relation’s bones into the Sakhi Sarwar 
stream. The ashes of the deceased are thrown into the Indus. One 
hundred and eight jars of water are poured out under a pipal tree 
to the deceased's memory, and all the deceased’s sons shave their 
heads and faces. 

Hind& men dress in a coat reaching to the knees, loose pyamas 
generally coloured, a scarf, and a skull cap. The women wear a petti- 
coat, bodice, anda scarf over the h Besides the usual orna- 
ments, the women wear a curious silver ornament called a chilki 
round the waist. The Hind4’s food consists of chapdtis and ghé ; 
some Hind&s will eat mutton, and most will eat fowls and fish. 
Nearly all drink spirits) The women never eat flesh. 

, c 
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The character and disposition of the people is thus described 
by Mr. Fryer :— | 

‘The Biloches are robust and manly, but they look upon war as their 
trade, and despise agriculture and the arts of peace. Some Biloches now 
cultivate their own lands themselves, but these are the men who have lost 
their tribal organization. The Khosa tribe is the most industrious of the 
organized tribes, and at the same time it is the tribe which, next to the 
Girchini, bears the worst character for lawlessness. Major Pollock, in 
his memorandum on the Biloch tribes, says that ‘it is rare to find a Khosa 
who has not been in prison for cattle-stealing, or deserved to be; and a 
Khosa who has not committed a murder or debauched his neighbour's 
wife, or destroyed his neighbour’s landmark, is a decidedly creditable speci- 
men : and if, added to this, he be out of debt, he is a perfect marvel.’ 
Major Pollock wrote thus in 1859. Since then the Khosas have improved 
in one respect—they are all well off, and it is now rare to find a Khosa 
in debt. They are very apt at murders still, and are in this respect the worst 
tribe in the district. In 1873 they committed ten murders within and with- 
out the border. They are besides the most litigious tribe in the district. 
During the Settlement the Khosas brought more land suits, and pursued 
them more pertinaciously than any other tribe. The Lishéri and Patéfi 
sections of the Garchani tribe are the rivals of the Khosas in misconduct. 
In 1866 Major Minchin wrote of them: ‘The Lishdris are the worst 
behaved on the whole border. They are nearly always fighting with the 
Bagtis, Méris, and Khetréns, and then rushing into the district for shelter. 
The robberies which often occur in the Mithankot sub-division, particularly 
in the dense jungles about Fazilpur, can nearly always be traced to them 
or the Patéfis. When anything happens to displease any of the sections, 
they at once go off in a body and join the Maris.’” 

The Lisharfs and Patafis have since 1866 been given land near 
Harrand, and are now fairly well off. They have therefore ceased 
to behave as badly as formerly. Last year, they committed two 
highway robberies, but this was looked on rather as a temporary 
relapse into bad ways than as a continuance of their old habits. The 
Biloches are, on the whole, an easy people to manage. They have 
no fanatical prejudices against British officers, and, if kindly 
and firmly dealt with, easily become much attached to those officers 
with whom they are brought into contact. Asa body, the Biloches 
are reece well affected. The Jats and Hind&s of the 
district are well behaved, and not more litigious than their fellows 
in other parts of the province. Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII 
give statistics of crime ; while Table No. XXXV shows the consump- 
tion of liquors and narcotic stimulants. 

Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 
ee languages current in the 

istrict separately for each tahstl and 
for the whole district. More detailed 
information will be found in Table IX 
of the Census Report for 1881, while 
in Chapter V of the same Report the 
several languages are briefly discussed, 
teas The figures in the margin give the 
Al indian lettiesse distribution of every 10,000 of th, 
Non-lodian languayes .. 1 population by language, omitting 
small figures. In the extract fro, 
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Balfour's Cyclopedia, p. 40, it is stated that “Bilochi is a Hindi 
“tongue of the Aryan or Sanscrit stock, in which Persian, Sindhi, 
“ Punjabi, and Sanskrit words recur.” This is incorrect. Bilochi or 
Bilochki is not a Hindi but an Iranian language, nearly related to 
Persian. Many words also have been ae eae m modern Persian, 
Punjabi, and Sindhi, but they can be easi y. distinguished from the 
original Bilochi words. Nor can Bilochi said to belong to the 
Sanskrit stock, the Iranian languages forming one branch of the 
Aryan stock, and the Sansknt languages descending from it 
another. The only Sanskrit words in Bilochi come through Punjabi 
and Sindhi. There is no literature in Bilochi The only composi- 
tions in the language are-the songs of the bards. The Biloches who 
have settled in the plains have, everywhere they have retained 
their tribal organisation, forgotten their national tongue, and know 
nothing but the common Jatki or J agdali of the district, which is a 
dialect having more affinity to Sindhi than to Punjabi, and constitutes 
the vernacular of the whole of the south-western Punjab. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 
the Census of 1881 for each 
religion and for the total 


aaa pulation of each taheil. 
if Under instroction .. e figures for female edu- 
mm ¢ | Cam rend andimrat cation are probably very im- 


perfect indeed. e 

in the margin show the 
number educated among 
ee every 10,000 of each sex 
according to the Census Returns, Statistics regarding the attendance 
at Government and Aided Schools will be found in Table No. 
XXX VII. 

The distribution of the scholars at these schools by religion and 
the occupations of their fathers 
as it stood in 1881-82, is shown 
in the margin. 


Education in this district 


Ff Under instruction _... 
@ (| Can read and wrice ... 


Hindde has always been at a low ebb. 
byes A Biloch would show more 
Oo 


a respect to a wary cattle-lifter 
Ohildren of agriculturiste ... ——~|_ or to a good swordsman than 
» of non-agricultarists.../ 660| .. | to the moet renowned scholar. 
All the book-keeping is done 
by Hindis, who write in a barbarous character called karraki, which 
is so complicated that one Ker&rcan seldom read another’s writing. 
About one-thirtieth of the adult population can read and write ; while 
so late as 1875, of all the tamdaddes only one could sign his name. 
The twmdndars are now beginning to take an interest in education 
and to send their sons toschool, and at present (1884) no less than 
four are literate. | 
At ay shrine and holy place in the district there are one or 
more annual fairs held; some of the fairs are only local, but some 
are attended by everybody who can get the opportunity. Women, 
as well as men, dressed in their best and mounted on gaily trapped 
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camels, resort to these fairs) The amusements are horse racing, 
wrestling, dancing, singing, and riding in merry-go-rounds. The 
year before last an enterprising man started a merry-go-round 
worked by a crank at Sakhi Sarwar, which caused a great sensation. 
Even the chiefs were seized with a desire to ride, and did so to the 

eat delight of their retainers. These fairs serve to break the 
ull monotony of the countryman’s life, and are the only public 
amusements in the country. Mr. Fryer always found it necessary 
to let the Settlement work give way toa large fair. The zaminddre 
will abandon a long disputed suit sooner than remain in Court when 
such a fair as the Sakhi Sarwar is in progress. 


The dates on which the various fairs are held vary slightly 
every year. In 1874 the dates were as follows :— 


Sakhi Sarwar fair... .«. 6th to Lith of April. 

Tounsa fair » 23rd March (two days.) 

Pir Adil eos = oee._:« DGth March, 

Dhand Lélgirtfair ...  ... 12th March, 

H4jipur fair we = oes_:« Vth June, 

Téran Imén fair ee .. 16th, 28rd, and 30th of March, 6th of April. 
Mithankot ee nae .. 2lst of August, 20th of October, S8lst 


of January, 10th of March. 


It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and in- 
1678.70 | 1871-72] 1873-78) dustrial classes. The figures 
given in the margin show 
163| 116) the working of the income tax 
57 33| for the only three years for 
748 637 | which details are available. 

ees) 313 Table No. XXXIV gives 


Nomber tared 
Class I mxcant of aes 
umber tax 
Clees II { arsonat of tex 
umber taxe 
Clase III 1} caount of tax 


N b taxed eee e e e 
Clase IV {Amount of tax os | statistics for the license tax 
Claes vf Zumber arr a = for each year since its imposi- 
Tote! _.., § Number taxed 34; 140} tion. There were 151 persons 
**) Amonont of tar - 


brought under the operation 
of the Income Tax Act in 1872-73, when the minimum limit of 
taxable income was Rs. 750, and the total realisations were 
Rs. 2,280. In the preceding year, when all incomes exceeding Rs. 500 
: per annum were taxable, there were 
244 persons taxed. Of these, 62, 
aying Rs. 1,062, were proprietors of 
land : 50, paying Rs. 676, bankers 
and money-lenders ; aoe 119 others 
umber of licenses... aying Rs. 1,102, belonging to the 
Amouat of foe e ceaitile classes. The Slistribution 
of licenses granted and fees collect- 
ed in 1881-82 between towns of over and villages of under 5,000 
souls, is shown in the margin. 

But the numbers affected by these taxes are small It 
may be said generally that a very large proportion of the arti- 
sans in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the 
villages are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the harvest 
than are the agriculturists themselves, their fees often taking the 
form of a fixed share of the produce; while even where this is not 
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the case, the demand for their products necessarily varies with the Chapter UHI, 0. 
prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should Religious Life. 
be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from the hides of poverty or wealth of 
the cattle which die in a year of drought. The circumstances of the people. 
the agricultural classes are discussed in Section D. 


SEOTION O0.—RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahs#l andin the General statistics 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the Census *™4 pane - 
of 1881, and Table No. XLIII gives similar figures for towns. Tables aia 
Nos. IH, IIA, and ITIB of the Report of that Census give further 
—_________________,_ details on the subject. The distribu- 
tion of every 10,000 of the population 


Rural | Urbau! Total 


the rule followed in the classification 
of Hindis, are fully discussed in Part 
I, Chapter IV of the Census Report. 
The distribution of every 1,000 of the Musalman population by sect 
is shown in the margin. The Shiahs 
are chiefly followers of the Kalhora 
jagirdars of Rajanpur. The sects of 
the Christian population are given in 
Table IITA. of e Census ‘Report ; 
but the figures are, for reasons ex- 
plained in Part VII, Chapter IV of 
the Report, so very imperfect that 
it is not worth while to reproduce them here. 

Table No. IX shows the dep dre of the major castes and tribes 
of the district, and therefore the distribution by caste of the great 
majority of the followers of each religion. A brief description of 
the great religions of the Punjab and of their principal sects will 
be found in Chapter IV . of the Census Report. The religious 
practice and belief of the district present no special peculiarities, 
and it would be out ofplace to enter here into any disquisition 
on the general question. The general distribution of religions 
by tahstls can be gathered from the figures of Table No. VIL; and 
regarding the population as a whole, no more detailed information 
as to locality is available) The landowning classes and village 
menials are almost wholly Musalman, the Hindds and Sikhs being 
confined to the trading classes and their priests, or to men in 
Government employ. e Labanas of the Indus are for the most 
part Sikhs. 

The Mcdical Mission at Dera Ghazi Khan is in connection Meiical Mission. 
with the Church Missionary Society. It was founded by the 
Rev. G. M. Gordon in 1879, and it was at first intended to establish 
it in the heart of independent Biloch territory where medical aid 
would have been novel as well as valuable, and Nawab Jamal Khan, 
late témdnddr of the Legharis, offered to build a hospital -and 
mission house at Chotii But Mr. Gordon’s sad death at Kandahar 


Religion | pepa|Pepule-| Peps! by religions is shown in the margin. 

The limitations subject to which these 

Hindé es0| 3,917| 1,295] figures must be taken, and especially 
sikh 19 16% 36 
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Religious Life. 
Medical Mission. 


Mission school— 
Boys.’ 


Mission school— 
Girls’. 


Hindd worship 
of the river. 


The district is a 
favourite resort of 
saints, 
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disturbed the arrangements; and eventually work was begun at 

Dera Ghazi Khan early in 1882, though a dispensary had then been 

open for some years, either at head-quarters, or itinerating among 

the villages. The cra present consists of 

Rev. Arthur Lewis, . 

Rev. Malik Hamid Ishéq (Native or. | Representatives of the cle- 
dained Deacon) 

A. Jukes, Esq. LR.CP., MRCS. 

Najmeud dint (Native Christian Assis- | Re sharganarae of the me- 
fant.) wor 

The hospital is a popular institution, and has already done 
much good. In 1881 the gigas numbered 875; in 1882 they 
had increased to 2,524, who paid 8,584 visits to the dispensary. 
A large and commodious building has now been given by a native 

entleman, and the average attendance is at present about 50 per 

‘lien: A branch dispensary is also opened during the hot weather, 
the daily attendance at which is about 20 patients. Mr. Jukes is 
assisted by a qualified Native Doctor (Christian) and a Dispenser. 
There has just been completed asmall church in the main bdzdr 
of the city. One of this is used for Christian worship; the 
other for bézar preaching. 

March, 1882, a boys school was started in connection with 
the C.MS. Mission at Dera Gh4zi Khén, with the object of teach- 
ing those classes that do not attend the Government schools. The 

upils are most!y Muhammadans of the poorer zaminddr classes. 
here are many too of the mochi, darzi, khidmatgar, and such like 
classes. The number of pupils on the register is about 80, and the 
dail jain attendance 60 boys. The building which is at present. 
a | for the school is a hired house not far from the main bazdr. 
The education given is the ordinary course up to the Middle 
School Examination. The staff of masters consists of two Muham- 
madans and one Hindi. The school is supported entirely by volun- 
tary contributions, there being no Government grant. At the same 
time ssn sgh arts = La ry oe school for aati 

irls; but t difficulty has been experien in getting them to 
ae together to one place. With’ the aid of a rtive) Christian 
woman assistant a small school has been set on foot with an 
attendance of about 12 girls; but, being drawn from the lower 
Musalmdns, they are somewhat irregular in their attendance. 

The Hindus of Dera Gh4zi Khan are generally worshippers 
of Vishnu, but they also worship the river Indus, and have a legend 
that a warrior once rose from the river to protect them from Muham- 
madan oppression. This warrior was called Vadera Lal, and he is 
worshipped all along the river Indus from Dera Ghazi Khan to 
Shikarpur as Vadera Lal, Dulan Lal, Darya Sahib, Ulail Parak, 
or Khwaja Khizar. His history is contained in the Umrgit. 

From the number of shrines scattered about the Dera Ghazi 
Khan district it would a to have been in by-gone days a 
favourite resort of saints. is Mr. Fryer ascribes to the unattrac- 
tive nature of this district, which contains many places admirably 
adapted for the residence of those who desire to mortify the flesh. 
The most renowned saint of the district is Sakhi Sarwar; and if 
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the renunciation of self is really one of the virtues by the exercise . Ohapter III, 0. 
of which pious Muhammadans become saints, Sakhi Sarwar well poigions Life. 
deserves his high place amongst holy men, for the spot selected by © 
him is the last place that any one, who in the least regarded his 
personal comfort, would choose as an abode. 
Sakhi Sarwar, the Lakhdita of the Western Punjab, is said to Sakhi Sarwar. 
have been the son of Hazrat Zendbuldin, who migrated from 
Baghdad, and settled at Sialkot, 12 miles east of Multén, in 650 aH. 
(1220 aD.) Hazrat Zendbuldin had two sons, one was Saidi 
Ahmad, afterwards known as Sakhi Sarwar; the other was Khan 
Doda, who died at Baghdad, and was not famous. There is a shrine 
to him between Dera Ghazi Khan and Sakhi Sarwar ata place __ 
called Vador. Saidi Ahmad studied at Lahore, and from there Be a 
-went to Dhokal, near Wazirab4d, in the Gujrat. Whilst at Dhokal “7 ~™ 
he saw a mare, the property of a carpenter, and asked the carpenter 
for it. The carpenter denied having a mare, whereupon Saidi 
Ahmad called to the mare, and it came up to him of its own accord. 
Saidi Ahmad then told the carpenter to sink a well, which he did, 
and the descendants of the carpenter are the guardians of the well, 
at which a fair is held every year in June to Sakhi Sarwar’s honour. 
After this Saidi Ahmad, by his father’s order, went to reside 
‘at the foot of the Suliman range, and settled at the place now 
called after him. Shortly after retiring into the desert, Saidi 
Ahmad performed another miracle. A camel belonging to a cara- 
van, which was going from Khorasan to Delhi, broke its leg. 
The leader of the caravan applied to Saidi Ahmad, who told 
him to return to where he left the camel, and he would find it 
sound. The merchant did as he was directed, and was rewarded by 
seri his camel recovered. On arriving at Delhi, the merchant 
published the miracle, and the Emperor heard of it. The Emperor, 
anxious to enquire into the miracle, sent for the camel and had it 
killed. The leg was examined and found to have been mended with 
rivets. The Emperor, convinced of the miracle, sent four mule loads 
of money to Said: Ahmad, and told him to build himself a house. 
Sakhi Sarwar shrine was built with this money. One Ganni of 
Multan now gave his daughter in marriage to Saidi Ahmad, who had 
miraculously caused two sons to be born to him. Gannit endowed his Origin of the name 
daughter with all his property, and it was for his generosity in dis- f Sakhi Sarwar. 
tributing this property to the poor that Saidi Ahmad obtained the 
name of Sakhi Sarwar, or the vountifal lord or chief. Sakhi Sarwar 
now visited Baghdad; on his return he was accompanied by three 
disciples, whose tombs are shown on a low hill near Sakhi Sarwar. 

e present guardians of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine are the descend- The guardians of 
ants of three servants of Gannu, who attached themselves to Sakhi the Sakhi Sarwar 
Sarwar. These were Kilung, Kdhin, and Shekh. Sakhi Sarwar Buccs 
limited the number of the descendants of these three men to 1,650, 
which number has been strictly observed ever since. This number is 


thus distributed :— 
Descendants of Kilung ee --. 7650 
Descendants of Kahin mae ie 600. 
Descendants of Shekh Laie ~ sais 300 
_All the offerings made at the shrine are divided into 1,650 shares, 
and it is said to be a fact that there are never more nor less than 1,650 
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‘Ohapter IIT, OC. mujgwars or descendants of the three original keepers of the shrine. 
Religious Life. This number includes women and children. It is not, however, a fact 
that there are never more nor less than 1,650 mujdwars, as was 
ascertained when the village pedigree title deed was prepared. The 
mujdwarz in excess of the required number absent themselves in 
rotation as pilgrim-hunters or otherwise. The mujdware are all equal, 
and an infant gets the same share of the proceeds of the shrine as an 
Division of income. adult. The mujdware, after the annual fair which is held in April, 
almost all disperse over the Punjab as pilgrim-hunters. It is only 
at the great annual fair that the treasure box of the shrine is opened 
and its contents distributed. Throughout the year the shrine is the 
resort of mendicants and devotees, but the mendicants usually 
receive nothing more substantial from the shrine than an order upon 
some worshipper of the saint given under the seal of the shrine. 
This order, whch presented, is paid or not according to the respect in 
which the shrine 1s held by the presentee. When Mr. Bull, the Assist- 
ant Secretary to the Lahore Municipality, was attacked by a fanatic, an 
order from the Sakhi Sarwar musdwars was found upon his assail- 
ant. This at first gave rise toa suspicion that the guardians of 
the shrine were in some way implicated in the murder. The order 
had, however, been granted merely in the ordinary course. One 
of the chief peculiarities of the shrine is that it is venerated equal- 
Description of the LY by. Hindts and by Muhammadans. The shrine is built on the 
e, high banks of a hill stream, anda handsome flight of steps leads 
up from the bed of the stream tothe shrine, These steps were 
built at the expense of two Hindé merchants of Lahore. The 
buildings of the shrine consist of Sakhi Sarwar’s tomb on the west 
and a shrine to Baba Nanak on the north-west. On the east is the 
tomb of Mussammat Bibi Bhai, wife of Sakhi Sarwar, and a Thakar 
Dwara. The shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is thusa curious mixture 
of Muhammadan and Hindé architecture. Diwan Sawan Mal 
_ endeavoured to stop Hindis from frequenting Sakhi Sarwar, and fined 
all who attended atthe fair Re. 1-4 sack. In 1883 the shrine 
was destroyed by fire,and two rubies presented by Nadir Shah, 
and some valuable jewels presented by Sultan Zaman Shah, were 
consumed or lost. 

The Sakhi Sarwar Traffic has, as has been already stated, left Sakhi Sarwar of 
: late years owing to the turbulent nature of the tribes located along 
it. The Leghari témdndér is considered the military -dercliag of Sakhi 
Sarwar a receives four annas per horse or camel, two annas per 
donkey, and one proj (1 ser, 9 chitaks) per bullock load of grain sold 
at the fair. The village of Sakhi Sarwar is revenue-free in per- 

petuity in the favour of the shrine. Its area is— 


Cultivated  ... ane sie oe 1,867 
Abandoned... ss de oe ees 2.561 
Culturable eee eco ese YT) 18,543 
Waste eee eee ee eee 28,993 

Total woe «= - 41,912 


Sakhi faxed typi- Se is from the Sakhi Sarwar stream, and is very precarious. 
" The Sakhi Sarwar shrine is the most noted in the district. Sakhi 
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Sarwar, asa saint, is also typical of the other saints of the district, Ohapter Il, D. 
acai he ra only Muhammadan saint whom the Hindis profess- pyines and Castes. 
edly venerate. 
: There are numerous other shrines, First comes that of Muham- The Tounsa shrine. 

mad Suliman Shah at Tounsa, commonly know as Tounsa Shanf. 
This is the handsomest shrine in the district. It was built by the 
Nawéb of Bahawalpur in 1272 «.H. as a mausoleum to Suliman 
Khan, his Pir or spiritual guide whose tomb it contains, at a cost 
of Rs. 85,000. A dwelling house round the shrine was built by 
Ghulam Mustafa, of Multan, at a cost of Rs. 10,000. There is 
alsoa tykhdna or underground dwelling place and a sardi, which 
cost Rs. 33,000. The ‘Bera Din Panah shrine, about -five miles The Dera Din Panah 
from Tounsa, is more famous though not so grand as the Tounsa anrine: 
shrine. The.shrine of Pir Adil, nine miles from Dera Ghazi Khan, The Pir Adil shrine, 
is the site of a fair, second in importance only to the Sakhi Sarwar 
fair. Pir Adil was so designated because, so the story goes, his son 
killed a goat whilst out hunting. The goatherd attacked the saint’s 
son, who inadvertently killed him. The goatherd’s mother demanded 
justice from Pir Adil, and he, at her demand, put his son to 
death. There are several minor shrines, that of Hasn Shah at Minor shrines. 
Boghlani, in the Sangarh tahstl, and of Nir Muhammad, at Hajipur 
in the Jampur tahstl. At Mithankot, in the Réjanpur tahsél, there 
is a rather famous shrine of Akil Muhammad. 

There are two dhands or inlets from the river Indus,that of Taran Sacred dhands, 
Imam, in Rajanpur, and that of Lalgir, in Dera Ghazi Khan, which 
are heldin veneration.. The Téran Imam dhand was once occupied 
by the tomb of a saint, and the Lalgir dhand is famous, because 
one Baba Lalgir is said to have diverted the waters of the Indus 
from the place now occupied by the dhand. There are several 
fine pipal trees round the dhand, and it is overgrown with the lotus 
plant. Inthe Lind country, about six miles from the Sori Pass, Sacred sulphur 
there isa sacred sulphur spring, which is resorted to by those | "PMDé. 
who are afflicted with skin diseases. 

A list of the principal fairs and of the dates on which they Fairs, 
are held is given at page 36 under the head “ Amusements.” 


SECTION D.—TRIBES AND OASTES. 
Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and Statistics and local 


tribes of the district with details of sex and religion, while Table Rachael age iia 
No. [XA shows the number of the less important castes. It would cee 
be out of place to attempt a description of each. Many of them 
are found all over the Punjab, and most of them in many other dis- 
tricts, and their representatives in Dera Ghazi Khan are distin- 
guished by no local peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, and 
especially those who are important as landowners or by position 
and influence, are briefly noticed in the following sections; and 
each caste will be found described in Chapter VI of the Census 
Report for 1881. The figures, however, are materially affected by 
the loose manner in which the word Jat is used in the district ; and 


should be taken in connection with those given below at page 43. 
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Chapter ITT, 0. The Census statistics of castes were not compiled for tahséle, 
Tribes and Castes, ®t least in their final form. It was found that an enormous number 
Statistics and loca) Of mere clans or sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the 
distribution of tribes schedules, and the classification of these figures under the main 
and castes. heads shown in the caste tables was made for districts only. Thus 
no statistics showing the local distribution of the tribes and castes 
are available. But the general distribution of the more important 
landowning tribes may be broadly described as follows: The tribally 
organised Biloches hold the hill country and the Pachad, a tract 
immediately under the hills. The territory of each tribe is des- 
cribed below under the tribal headings. They extend to the river 
only in the neighbourhood of Rajanpur. The riverain tract is held 
by a mixed population of disorganized and scattered Biloches, and 
of Jats, which term includes all Musalman agriculturists who are 
a Biloch, Pathan, Sayad, or Kureshi, and therefore comprises 
jputs. 

Division of land : Of the total area of the district 1,928,404 acres are held by 
amonggt the differ. Biloches, 484,982 acres by Jats, 220,066 acres by Karars (Hindis), 
entitribes inhabit- 108,648 acres by Sayads, 41,224 acres, t part of which is waste, 

ing the district. 1» the muydware or priests of Sakhi Sarwar, and 23,685 acres by 

Pathans. The Biloches hold 66 per cent. of the total area, the Jats 
16 per cent., and the Hindis 7 per cent. of the total area, exclusive 
of Gevemmenit preserves. The areas held by all other tribes are 
small. The following figures show the division of land amongst the 


Jats and Réjpats. 


different tribes :— 
Name of Tribe. Holding in Name of Tribe. Holding wn 
acres, acres. 
Nahrs ove oe 2,889 Pongur (silk-weavers) 563 
Lod{is waa “as 147 Pirais ies ve 32 
Pathdns ee eee «28,685 hébras 4 
The Kalhora family oe 4,150 Mfr Shikarfs 15 
DéGd Potras_.. see 867 Khojahs 5,065 
yads -. 108,648 J og{s ove . 88 
Koreshfs ° eo 12,922 Camel.-drivers 1,252 
Korejas eos 4,477 Darzfs coe 126 
Biloches we 1,928,404 Dewédlas 1,802 
Jats ee 484,982 Fishermen we 74 
Aréfns , ee 16.993 Mujdwars 41,224 
Lékhas ‘a a6 2,475 ers 642 
Fakirs (Muhammadans).... 216 Tinmen 88 
Bhatidras sis oe 1,752 Ghoséfns 232 
Méhtams ee 1,899 Goldsmiths .. coe §=s-—s2, 49 
Koténas ees 405 Kerérs ese ©6220,066 
Mohdénas ‘a 234 Shekhs 6.4 
Lohérs ‘ce oe 2,667 Khatrfs 15,663 
Mochis ‘“ oo 4,641 Brébming 4,351 
Kaséis sini 1,426 Bhatids 22 
Dhobis ss 2,274 Beldérs 66 
Kumhars 9s ee 1410 Ghowas_... 1 
Paolis (weavers) ove 1,081 Fak{re (Hindus) . 607 
Mirksis e ses 512 Bhéts aes 81 
NAis (barbers) cis 8,356 Labénas P 82 
T4rkhans (carpenters) Sua 6,309 Jajaks veh 96 
Kahiris ose «. —«'1,601 Government property 281,882 
Malas eee 2,202 a 
Totai ..- 8,116,093 


The loose manner in which the term Jat is applied in this 


district to all Musalmér agricultural tribes or castes of 


in 


dian origin, 
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including Rajpits, has already been alluded to. The following Chapter Il. D. 
figures, which show some of the principal Jat tribes returned at the pyineg and Castes. 

ensus of 1881, show how what would be known elsewhere as dis- 
tinct castes are in this part of the Punjab classed as Jats. 


Sub-Divisions of Jats. 


Jats.and Réjputs. 


Mr. Fryer writes as follows :— 


‘‘In point of numbers the Jats are the most important tribe 
of the district. The Jats are, many of them, descendants of the 
original Hindi inhabitants of the district. Many of them are im- 
migrants coming from Multén, Muzaffargarh, and Bahawalpur. Many 
of the Jats are intermixed with the Biloches, and have adopted their 
manners, customs, and dress, The HAmbi Jats, for instance, live amongst 
the Garchanis and the Kachela Jats amongst the Legharis, and are reckoned 
almost as part of these tribes. The Biloches will marry Jat women, but 
will not give their women in marriage to Jats,” 

It is to the presence of the Biloches, in the proportion of 32 _Biloches. 
per cent. of its total population, that the district owes its distinguish- 

characteristics. iloches, elsewhere scattered in occasional 
colonies here form, not indeed numerically, but both politically and 
socially, a preponderating element in the population ; so that upon 
them centres the whole interest both of the past history and of the 

resent administration of the district. They are a fine martial race, 
free from bigotry, and therefore disposed to-view the English with 
more favour than can be looked for m Pathdns; their history, on 
the other hand, and social customs, offer a wide field for research, at 
present only partially explored. 7 

The Biloches, having occupied at an =) time the hilly coun- 
try beyond our present border, gradually sp into the plains, . In 
their native hills they are divided into distinct tribes; and of those, 
too, who are now British subjects in this district, a large proportion 
retain their tribal divisions, the several tribes acknowledging the 
headship of hereditary chieftains. The tribes are called téumans, 
and the chieftains téwmdnddrs. Itis principally among the frontier 
tribes that this organization is maintained, the Biloches of the Indus 
side of the district being for the most part scattered in unconnected 


u 

as The Biloch is tall and spare in appearance, temperate in his 
habits, and endued with great powers of endurance, being capable of 
sustaining prolonged fatigue on very poor food. The face is long and 
oval, and the hair is worn long, the beard and whiskers being allowed 
to grow untrimmed, but the moustache being shaved in the 
orthodox Muhammadan style. Curls are common, but the hillmen 
often wear their hair hanging down behind in unkempt shocks. 
They are a frank,good-humoured people, thoroughly enjoyinga joke and 


Chapter ITT, D. 
Tribes and Oastes. 
Biloches, 
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capable of a hearty laugh, in the characteristics of truth and honour 
infinitely superior to their Afghan neighbours. They are exceeding- 
ly docile and obedient to their chiefs, whom, until certain disturbing 
elements crept into their relations amongst themselves, they implicit- 
ly obeyed and treated with every sign of respect. Their truthful- 
ness as a race is ascribed by Mr. Bruce in part to a realisation of the 
small advantage to be gained by deceit, and partly toa custom which, 
among themselves at any rate, must powerfully conduce to a feeling 
of reliance upon each other’s word. When two Biloches meet, they 
invariably ask one another for the chebar or “news,” and it is a 
point of honour for each to tell truthfully such of the news of the 
day as he may have heard. Ifa Biloch commits an offence, he seldom 
or never thinks of denying it to his chief, whom he knows to have 
heard the chebar. “It is to be regretted,” adds Mr. Bruce, speak- 
ing of the hill Biloches, “that the more they are brought into contact 
“ with our courts and people, and find out how deception is made to 
“pay, they ually fall away from their old custom.” 

The Biloches are nominally Muhammadans of the Sunni sect, but 
are by no means strict in their religious observances, andset but scanty 
value on the orthodox times of prayer, on pilgrimages, alms, or fasting. 
A Biloch once, on being asked why he was not keeping the Ramzan 
fast, naively replied that there was no necessity for him to observe 
the fast, as his chief was keeping it for him. As a natural conse- 
quence, there is little or no bigotry in the attitude of the race gener- 
ally towards the English as professors of Christianity, a particular in 
which the Biloch is steking|y different from the Pathan. On the 
other hand, they are superstitious, and place implicit faith in omens, 
charms, and spirits. About the latter especially they tell ridiculous 
stories, in the truth of which they believe most firmly. Many of 
their religious and social characteristics have already been described in 
Sections B and C ofthis Chapter. In the treatment of their women 
Biloches are far more chivalrous than is usually the case with Muham- 
madan races. The custom of divorce is not practised among them, 
and the strict seclusion of women is unknown.. In the houses of the 
chiefs alone is any pretence of seclusion kept up; but even here the 
women are permitted to join freely in the society of the males of the 
family, over whom they not unfrequently exercise considerable in- 
fluence. Among the hill tribes and the Garch4nis, a man is allowed 
to marry any maiden whose affections he can gain, provided that he 
tek either another girl or a present of land to her relations. Un- 

ithfulness, on the other hand, is very severely punished. A woman 
taken in adultery is by Biloch law made to hang herself, while even 
the penalty attaching under English law to murder cannot save the 
adulterer, if caught, from death at the hands of the woman’s rela- 
tives. In all their wars and blood feuds, which they carry on with 
the most implacable enmity, they never molest women or children. 
Women may wander safely boa even at times when a deadly war 
is “ and a man’s life would not be fora moment safe. hen 
the hills are disturbed and the Biloches of the plains are unable to 
pass the border, they have no hesitation in sending their women ; 
and at all seasons of the year large parties of Biloch women are found 
wandvring fearlessly about the hills, pulling the leaves of the dwarf 
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palm or collecting Fuller’s earth. sb are considered fair prey as Ohapter III, D. 
soon as they assume the toga virilis, in the shape of a pair of ppines and Castes. 
drawers (pyjama). 
The prevailing faults of the Biloch character are pride and Biloches. 
indolence, together with a hatred of control by any but their 
hereditary Chieftaina They look down with contempt upon the 
Jats and other cultivators of the soil ; and although now thousands 
of ploughs may be seen daily worked by Mazaris, Khosas, Legharis, 
and others, yet it is only by degrees and regretfully that the Biloch 
is weaned, by tasting the profits of agriculture, from his maraudin 
practices and the more attractive adventures of midnight . raids an 
cattle-lifting. Their hatred of control is specially exemplified by 
their reluctance to take regular service, owing to a dislike of 
wearing uniform or undergoing ee They are glad, however, 
to take irregular service in the Frontier Muilitia, in which they 
are most useful, the proverb “ set a thief to catch a thief” being 
thorough] a rset to their case. In the ferocity of the 
blood-feuds and reprisals the Biloches are no whit superior to the 
Pathéns. In war, the Biloch tactics may be summed up in the 
simple principle that an attack is never to be made unless the 
enemy can be surprised or is in inferior numbers. Battle once given, 
however, the fight is carried on hand to hand with sword and shield, 
and not, as in the case of Pathans, by a desultory match-lock fire 
at oe ranges. 7 
e Biloch tradition as to their origin is in accord with that  Originof the ~ 
of most Muhammadan tribes, and is that they are immigrants from Biloches. 
Arabia. The story is that they first settled in Kech Mekrin, and | 
afterwards migrated to Sistan. The different tribes are said to be 
descendants of one Rind who led the first Biloch colonists from 
Arabia. The Khetrans and Gfarchanis, with the exception of 
the Lushari section of the latter, are not considered pure 
Biloches. The Biloches are undoubtedly a distinct race, and this 
their appearance and language place beyond question. Sir Hen 
Green, formerly Political Superintendent of the Upper Sin 
Frontier, says that the tradition is that the Biloches came from . 
Aleppo in the 12th century vid Baghdad, the banks of the 
Euphrates, and the northern border of the Persian Gulf to Mekran, 
from whence they spread north, intermixing with the Pathan tribes. 
Sir Henry Green adds that when travelling in Syria he found tribes 
bearing the same names as the Biloch tribes and similar to them in 
customs, habits,and appearance. Elphinstone in his “ History of 
India,” page 256, states “that at the time of the firsts Muhammadan 
“invasion the mountains of Mekrén were inhabited by Biloches, and 
“those of Suliman by Afghans, as is the state of things to the 
“present day.” The first recorded invasion of this tract Elphinstone 
places in 44 A.H. (664 A.D.) when an Arab force from Merv penetrat- 
ed to Kabul and made prisoners of 12,000 persons. The Afghans 
were certainly at one time in possession of part of the Suliman 
range, as remains of their tanks and tombs are still to be seen on the 
Mari Mountain, which now belongs to the Girchanis. re 
Pottinger in his “ Travels in Beluchistan and Sindh” divides the fey pee 
Biloches into three branches : the Narhoi, Rind, and Mughsi. He Sindh.” 
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Chapter TT, D. gives a list of the Rind tribes, in which all the tribes located in this 
Tribes and Castes, “istrict are mentioned. He describes the Dreshaks and Mazaris, 
Pottinger's “ Travels Whom he states live in the hills,as having the worst possible 
in Bilochistan and character. They infest the roads, he says,and commit the most 

Sindh.” atrocious robberies and murders upon travellers. The Khan of 
Kelat lives too far off to control them effectually. They are at 
continual war with one another, and keep no engagements. The 
Dreshaks now live entirely, and the Mazarfs mostly, in the plains 
The Mazaris were at one time noted as pirates on the Indus; but 
judging from their present habits, it is doubtful whether they ever 
can have been boatmen. They probably confined themselves to 
robbing boats moored to the banks for the night. Pottinger does 
not consider that the Biloches can have come from Arabia. Their 
language, to begin with, is a corrupt Persian, and contains no Arabic. 
In the beginning of the 5th century of the Hijri, the aie 
Tartars first appeared in Khorasan, and in ten years Toghral Beg 
wrested that empire from the Ghaznavis. This dynasty ruled for 
one hundred and fifty years, and during all that time the Biloches 
are mentioned as residing in the district which they now occupy. 
Pottinger gives no authority for the above statement, and pro- 
ceeds to surmise that the Biloches are Turkomans. Their 
sg manners, customs, everything but language, which change 
in Persia, resemble that of the TurkomAéns. 

pean et meet ‘ The following account of the Biloches is taken ie poe 

pee ee “ Cyclopedia of India”: Dr. Cook supposes, Ist, that the ori- 

Criopeie: coal inhabitinta, of the eoiey “were Hinkés “who tied. fom 
the conquering Musalméns who invaded Sindh, Lus, and Mekr&én 
AH. ig 2nd, that the Brahois were ale Seermagarsia en 
i a footi in the country, and ultimately supplant 
fhe. former, sae te the Aiton 3rd, that the Biloches 
came from the westward, but whether they were Seljik Tartars 
or Arabs from Aleppo is a matter of doubt. Dr. Latham, however, 
classes the Biloch with the Persian, but considers them as a 
modified form. He says east and south-east of the pro r Persians 
of Kirman come the Biloch of Bilochistén. If Rask’s great 
theory be the correct one, which makes all the fragments of natives 
speaking a Tamulian dialect parts of one great continuous whole, 
which spread in the earlier ages over India and Europe, underlyin 
the more recent system of Celtic, Gothic, Slavonic, and classi 
nations of Europe and the Indo-Germanic of India, as the primary 
strata in geology underlie the secondary and tertiary, but cropping 
out and being exposed here and there, are the ents of nations, 
of Laps, Finns, and Basquesin Europe, and of the Cutchwari, Kohati, 
- Tudo, Ghond, Lar, and other mountaineers of India; if, adds he, I 
say, this theory be a correct one, then the Brahoi, being of the great 
Tamulian family, would be the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 
Thus the Kurd, who inhabit the Dasht-i-be-daulat, doubtless came 
from Kirdistan, probably among the followers of some Muhammadan 
invader of India, and perhaps, laden with spoil, preferring on their 
return to stay where they now are rather than continue their march 
to their own country, made a choice of the Dasht-i-be-daulat. Again 
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many of the Jhalawan tribes are undoubtedly of Rajput origin, Chapter HL D, 
and until lately, the practice of infanticide abby amongst them. rrines and Castes. 

There are two languages spoken in Bilochistan, the Balochiki, a count of the. 
a Hindi tongue of the Aryan or Sanskrit stock in which Persian, Biloches in Balfour's 
Sindhi, Punjabi, and Sanskrit words recur, and the Brahtic, which “ a a of 
belongs to Scythic or Turanian or Tamulian stock. Near Bagwana 7 
is a cave in the rocks filled with dried mummy-like bodies of 
infants, some of which have a comparatively recent appearance. 

The Sacz, who formed part of Alexander’s army, and whose country 
is stated by Wilson to have been that lying between the Paropanisan 
mountains and the Sea of Aral, still exist as a tribe of the Brahois 
of Jhalawan. It is not improbable that they accompanied Alexander 
as far as the south of Sindh, and, returning with Crateris up the 
Mulla Pass, settled in their present position. The Bilochi also have 
by no means a pure and wateckGn descent from any one source. 
Adopting Pottinger’s theory, that the main body were Seljuk 
Tartars driven out of Persia, as he describes, yet undoubtedly many 
are of Arabic descent. Neither does he think with him that the 
Biloches have no resemblance in any he A the Arabs; on the 
contrary, in many cases the outline of their physiognomy is ve 

similar to that of the Arabs of t and sat aad ff sacha 
Biloch was dressed in the Arabic dress, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to detect his nationality. Others are Sindians,who fled to 
the hills on the invasion of their country by the Muhammadans. The 
original Hind@ inhabitants of the M4ri and Bagti hills were driven 
out by their present occupants, but the natives of Barkén (the 
Khetrans), inhabiting the more mountainous district to the north- 
ward, were able to hold their own. The whole are nominally subject 
Lah the Khan of Kel&t, but his power appears to vary with his popu- 

ity. 

If the Biloches were settled in Mekr&n before the first Muham- a eg of resem- 
madan invasion, they cannot be Arabs, nor is it at all probable from iance And dissem- 
other circumstances that they are so. In their fondness for horses, loches and ‘Turko- 
in their nomadic habits and in their mode of life, also in their dress, mans, 
they resemble the Turkom4ns, as described by Vambery. On the 
other hand, the Biloches, though mostly mounted, invariably fight 
on foot, which the Turkomans apparently do not do. The Biloch © 
lives in subordination to an hereditary chief, whilst the Turkomans 
pride themselves on being all equal. The Biloches wear their hair 
in long curls like the cavaliers of. the time of Charles the First. 

The Turkomans wear their hair short like other Muhammadans. The 
Biloches have been some six hundred years or more separate from 
the Turkoméns, so that, if they were originally Turkomans, it could 
hardly be expected that they would retain all the same character- 
istics now. “Mfr Fryer’s idea is that the Biloches are of Turkomdén 
origin, but that they have, as is said in the Cyclopedia, a by-no- 
means homogeneous descent from any one source. 

It is doubtful what the derivation of the name Biloch ia If Derivation of = 
you ask the Biloches, they smile and say itis a corruption of 
Bad log, and that they are so called in allusion to their habits of 
rapine. They also repeat some couplets of which they are rather 
proud as showing their character in this respect. One means that 
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God will not favour a Biloch who does not steal and rob. Another 
that the Biloch who steals and murders secures heaven to seven 
generations of his ancestors. 

The constitution of a Biloch tribe may be best described as a 
species of limited monarchy. At the head of the tribe, or téman, 
is the té#manddr, hereditary referee upon all matters of ae in 
time of peace, and leader in time of war. The tribe is divided into 
clans or pards, each of which has its own headman, called mokad- 
dam, whose office, like that of the témanddr, is hereditary. The 
péra is sub-divided into sections of clans (palli) and these again 
sometimes into sub-sections, each section or sub-section having also 
its own headman. No business of importance can be transacted 
by the téumanddr without consultation with the mokaddams, and 
the latter before giving their advice would ordinarily consult 
the headmen of sections in their clans. Thus the heads of sections 
are answerable to the mokuddams and the mokaddams to the 
chief; and a system of responsibility is maintained which runs 
through the tribe, and ensures the harmonious working of the whole. 
Amongst the independent tribe the témanddr is a sort of limited 
monarch. He cannot declare war or peace without the advice of 
his Council; but when war is declared, he is charged with the 
conduct of it. Practically the power of the témandar, if he is & 
man of common ability and energy, is unlimited; for the Biloch is 
docile, and from long custom has acquired the habit of implicit 
obedience to his chief. Still, when the common interests of the tribe 
are at stake, he cannot with impunity act contrary to the wishes 
of the tribe as expressed by its mokaddams. 

In their independent state every member of a tribe is bound 
to render military service to the chief; the chief also receives a 
one-fifth share in all plunder of the tribe, and in the produce of its 
fields. Among the tribes now subject to British rule these pri- 
vileges are much curtailed. Military service is enforced as a 
condition of the tndms granted to the chiefs, as described in Section 
B, Chapter V. Plunder has ceased to form an item of the 
chief’s income ; and the right to a share in agricultural produce 
alone remains. Still for all matters of administration the power 
of the témanddr for good or evil in his tribe is immense, and it 
is through him that an alien Government can best rule his tribes- 
men. 

One of the chief causes which has preserved the tribal 
tear pe amongst the Biloches who are subject tous may be 
referred to the manner of their original settlement in the district. 
When the Biloches came down from the hills and settled in the 
plains, they lled out the lands they acquired according to their 
sections, and the sections divided the lands amongst their own 
members. The té#mandar retained a considerable private estate for 
himself and his family ; and where the tumanddr is influential, he 
still retains the right to provide for the cultivation of waste lands 
and of lands deserted by their occupants. The té#manddrs also 
usually receive some payment in kind from all the members of their 
timan as an acknowledgment of their position. All but two 
tsmanddrs had up to the present Settlement retained the right 
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to collect in kind from all or part of their témans. The téman- Chapter III, D. 
dara received the mahsél or authorized Government share of mites and Castes. 
the produce, and in return paid the cash assessment. It was this pac 
right to collect in kind which most served to preserve the hold hearer es cabal 
of the tumanddrs over their témans;and by giving the tuman-~ organization. 
d.érs full granaries, it enabled them to exercise that liberal hospi- 
tality which is regarded by the Biloch as the greatest of all virtues. 
Hospitality alone would not give a Biloch influence if he had none 
of the other qualities of a chief, but no qualities of mind or body 
would secure a chief power with his tribe if his doors were closed 
to the members of it. Every Biloch, when attending his chief, is 
entertained at the expense of the latter. . 

The following figures show the main Biloch tribes as returned _Biloch tribes. 
at the Census of 1881. In many cases the same people appear 
twice over under both their tribe and their clan, and the total 
1s therefore considerably in excess of the total number of Biloches 


in the district. 
Sub-Divisions of Biloches. 

Name. Number. 
Maséri = 4.020 
Drishak 1,300 
Gurchéni 1,183 
Tibbi Land 4,671 
Leg 383 
Bugti 8,114 
Khosa 6,051 
Hosdée Po es 1,718 
Patéfl 8,257 
Jatoi 
Obéndia 


For a further account of the Biloches, see Punjab Census Report, 
1881, Chapter VI. The Biloches are partly independent and 
partly subject to the British Government. Along the border 
they live as yet in tribes under partly hereditary chieftai Begin- 
ning from the north the tribes are— 


The Kasrénis The Leghéris. 
The Bozdara, The Gurchénis. 
The Lunds. The Bugtis. 
The Khosas, The Dreshaksa. 
The Khetrd&ns. The Méris. 

The Mazéris. 


The Bozdar, Khetrén, Bugti, and Mari tribes are independent ; 
as are the Hadidni section of the Leghaéri and the Durkéni section 
of the Girchéni tribe. An interesting account o the trans-border 
Biloch will be found in Chapter V. h of these tribes will now 
be described. 

Of the Kasrénis, about one-third reside in the hills beyond the Kasrénis, 
border. They are a poor tribe, and previously to annexation did 
not occupy an important place in the politics of the district. In 
the Multan war, Mitta Khd4n, the Kasréni Chief, took no active 

until he saw the scale inclining in favour of the British Govern- 
ment, when he offered his services to Lieutenant Edwardes. They 
have given trouble since annexation. In 1852, in consequence of 
a raid made upon the town of Fateh Khén, a force under Major 
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Chapter Ii, D. Nicholson, Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Kh&n, was sent 
Tribes and Castes. against the hill portion of the tribe and a severe i deere in- 


Kasrénis, 


Sori Lunds, 


flicted. Ten years later in (1862) Mitta Khan died, and his son 
Fazl Khan being a minor, the office and authority of chief, or 
t#manddr, was practically usurped by one Kaura Khan, mokaddam 
of Tibbi, at that time in the Dera Ismail Khan district. In 1868 
Lieutenant Grey, Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan, went 
out to Tibbi to investigate a charge of murder against Kaura Khan’s 
son, but was seized by Kaura Khan and carried off to the hills. 
Lieutenant Grey was soon released, and Kaura Khin having taken 
refuge, first with the hill Kasr4énis and then with the Musakhel 
Pathéns, was surrendered to the British Government. He was for 
atime imprisoned, but has now received an indm of Rs. 300 per 
annum. Tibbi has recently been transferred to this district, so that 
the whole tribe now comes under one jurisdiction. The present 
tumanddr of the tribe is Faz] Ali Khan, son of Mitta Khan. He 
receives an indm of Rs. 1,200, granted to him at the recent Settle- 
ment, which is payable from the revenue assessed upon the Kasrani 
villages, The tribe is divided into seven sections : Laskarani, Rabdan, 
Budani, Wasuani, Lagan, Jarwdér, and Rustamani. The number of 
fighting men is estimated to be 1,109. The témanddr belongs to 
the Rabdan section. 

The Lunds of Sori* occupy the country lying between the Khosa 
tribe on the south and the Kasranis on the north. They are di- 
vided into six sections, and are estimated to number 2,120 fighting 
men. The tribe has risen to importance under’ British rule. Fazl 
Ali Khan, the grandfather of the present Chief, was an energetic 
and clever man, and rendered himself deservedly respected in the 
country. From the first he exerted himself on the side of Govern- 
ment. He joined Lieutenant Edwardes’ camp with 200 horsemen 
‘and was present during the siege of Multan. To his services at 
this time, which were acknowledged and rewarded, may be traced 
the turning-point in the career of his family, as well as the influen- 
tial position which the tribe and its present chief now possess. The 
part which they took in the wars and feuds which convulsed the 
country under former Governments were chiefly confined to aiding 
their powerful neighbours, the Khosas, in carrying on their wars 
with the Legharis and Bozdars, and are not deserving of special 
mention. 

Fazl Ali Khan cut or excavated a canal at his own cost’ through 
the Lind estates, which was called Fazlwah after him. The enter- 

rise proved very successful, and greatly enhanced the value of the 
Land properties and the well-being of the tribe. Ghul4m Haidar 
Khan, father of Mahamad Khan, the present Chief, used to receive the 
fifth share of the produce in kind (mahsul ) of the estates of his clans- 
men, and be responsible for the payment of the revenue. At the 
recent Settlement a new arrangement was made, the chief receiving 
an indm of Rs. 4.000 per annum. Muhammad Khan is one of the 
wealthiest Chiefs in the whole district; and there is a rumour 


* There is another settlement of Lunds, known as the Tibbi Lunds, occupying 
lands in the midst of the Gurchdnis (see p, 62). The chief hasan indm of Bs. 800 
per annum. 
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prevalent that his dfather, Faz] Ali, discovered a hidden treasure Chapter II, D. 
of great value in the old town of Sangarh. Ghulam Haidar Khan pyines and Castes. 
was invested by Government with the powers of an Honorary Magis- gor Lunus, 
trate of the second class, with police jurisdiction in his own estates. 
He was found to merit the distinction thus conferred upon him, and 
used his powers and authority tothe best advantage. He was marri- 
ed toa daughter of Naurang Khan, cousin of the Bozdar Chief, 
Ashak Muhammad Khan; and all our relations with the Bozdars 
were carried out through him. 
The Khosas occupy the frontier southwards from the Lind terri- Khosas, 
tory as faras the Sakhi Sarwar Pass). The tnbeis estimated to 
number 5,420 fighting men, and is divided into seven sections ; Balel, 
Tangél, Jindani, Tarw&r, Isain, Taimiwala, and Maharwani. The 
timanddr belongs to the Balel section. Formerly second to none 
upon the frontier, the Khosas, though disorganised by family dissen- 
sions among the chiefs, are still among the most important tribes 
of the district. Kaura Khan was tumanddar when the Multan 
war broke out. He at once joined Sir Herbert Edwardes, and his 
son Ghulam Haidar attacked and took Dera Ghazi Khan from the 
kérddr of Diwan Mal Raj, Longa Ram, who was aided by the 
haris, Ghulam Haidar Khan was the third son of Kaura Khan, 
and was recognised as t#manddr in supersession of his elder 
brothers, Ahmad Khan and Barkhidaér Khan, men of very dissipated 
habits and unfit for any position of trust. Ghulam Haidar, however, 
died in 1870, before his father Kaura KhA&n, who lived to over 100 
ha of age, and died in 1871. Sekundar Khan, the eldest son of 
aura Khan’s eldest son, Ahmad Khan, then acted as témanddr 
in trust for Ghulam Haidar’s son, Bahadar Khan, who came of age 
and was invested as tumanddr in 1879. The Khosas are very in- 
dependent of their témanddr, but have still a feeling of clanship, 
and will turn out a very fine body of men when called upon. 
Ghulam Haidar was the model of a Biloch leader; but if he vad 
all the virtues of a Biloch Chief, he had also all the faults. He 
was brave to foolhardiness, but he was dissipated, and had an 
unbridled temper. Many tales are still told of his daring and 
eccentricities. He was immensely admired by his téman, who 
would have followed him anywhere. At the recent Settlement an indm 
of Rs. 5,000 per annum was conferred upon the Khosa témanddr.* 
The Laghanis lie to the south ofthe Sakhi Sarwar Pass between Laghéris. 
it and the Kurch Pass, having the Khosas on the north and the 
Guirchanis on the south. The tribe is divided into four divisions—- 
Alianis, Hadianis, Boglinis, Haibatanis. The témanddr is Muham- 
mad Khan of the Alidni section of the tribe, who resides at Choti, 
which is the head-quarters of the tribe. The Laghari tribe numbers 
some 5,000 fighting men, but the Hadiani section live in the hills, 
which takes away about 1,000 men from the tnbe. Muhammad 
Khan is very influential with the Khatrans, and he also owns Laghari 
Barkhan, and very extensive lands beyond the border. These lands 
are fora great part out of cultivation owing to the devastations 
of the Maris. The Lagharis say that they settled at Choti in the 


* For a more detailed account of the history of the tribe, see Bruce's “ Notes,” 
pp. 88ff. 
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Chapter IiI,D. time of the Emperor Humayun, ousting the Ahmadanis. The 
Tribes and Castes, L2lpurs, who were the last Amirs of Sindh, es to the Laghari 


Laghéris. 


Tibi Lunds. 


The Gurchénis, 


clan. The Lagh4aris are at enmity with both the Gurchdnis and 
the Khosas. Bijar Khan, Girchani, was murdered by the Lagharis 
and when the Khosas took Dera Ghazi Khan for Sir Herbert 
Edwardes the Lagharis espoused the cause of the Sikhs. 

Jamal Khan, the late tamandér, was an enterprising and liberal 
chief, and invested money largely in the excavation of canals. 
These proved highly remunerative, and Jamal Khan became one of 
the wealthiest men of the district, and acquired extensive estates 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, Jampur, and Rajanpur tahsils. He was an 
Honorary Magistrate, but was deprived of his powers in 1871, for 
complicity in the canal frauds brought to light in that year.* The 
powers were restored in 1877, in which year Jamal Khan received 
the title of Nawab asa personal distinction for his services in con- 
nection with the Kelat mission. At the recent Settlement he 
received an 7ndm of Rs. 8,000 per annum, to be increased ultimately 
to Rs. 10,000 on the expiration of the Manka lease. 

This is @ small Settlement of Linds, Rinds and Khosas in the 
midst of the Gurchanis. Mazar Khén is their tamanddr, and did 
good service at the time of the Harrand raid when his brother 
was killed. In return for this Mézar Khan was_ given 
the village of Muhammadpur revenue-free, and allowed to collect his 
revenue in kind. At the recent Settlement this grant was increased 
to an andm of Rs. 800 per annum. 

The Girchani tribe borders on the Lagh4ri to the north and on 
the Dreshak to the south. The Gurchanis own the M4ri and Dragul 
hills, and their boundary extends further into the hills than that of an 
other tribe. Their lands beyond the British border are uninhabited, 
and cannot be occupied by any of the tribe owing to the feud between 
them and the Maris, and the unsettled state of the country beyond 
our border. The Gurchaénis number 2,600 fighting men, and are 
divided into eleven branches; the Shekh&ni (to which the chief 
belongs), Lashari, Petafi, Jiskani, Durkani, Hitw4ni, Khalflani, Bazgir, 
Ching, Sarani and Hulwani. The Girchan{s trace their descent to 
Gorish, son of Doda, a converted Hindfi said to have been the great 

andson of a Raja Bhim Sen, of Hyderabéd. Doda was expelled from 
Sindh in the time of Hum& and lost his way in the wilderness. 
To restore him to life the Rind Biloches, who found him in the desert, 
sent a young virgin to bring back warmth to his body. Gorish was 
son of Doda by this damsel or, according to some, by the daughter of 
Nar Shabak the Biloch Amir, and the Garchanis or Gorishanis are the 
descendants of this Gorish, and consequently not true Biloches. The 
Jiskani, Lishari, Patafi, and Sabzani sections of the Girchani tribe 
are said to have been Rinds who joined the Girchanj tribe. Gorish 
was one of the Biloch chiefs who joined Hum&yin in his march on 
Dehli in 1556, and upon his return was one of the first to lead bands 
of Biloch adventurers into the plains of India) The Girchanfs were 
notorious as the worst behaved of all the Biloch tribes, their raids 


# The Kirwan bribery case, 
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being generally rae ceo Harrand and its neighbourhood; until Obapter IT, D. 
in the reign of Ahmad Shah, Durdni, they formally received charge id Gentes 
of the Harand and Déjal districts, and ‘scatie sceponsibla fon the nee 
safety of the Kandahar route as far as the Mari border. When Diwan The Garchénis, 
Séwan Mal built the Harrand Fort, the Garchanis broke into it before 
it was completed, because the Sikh kdrddr had caused a Girchani 
woman to be maltreated ; subsequently to this the Girchanis always 
maintained a state of war against the Sikhs. Chita Khan, uncle of 
Bijur Khan, brother of the present témanddér, having usurped the 
témanddri during his nephew’s minority, married the daughter of 
Jelal Khan, Laghari. Bijur Khan surprised and killed Chita Khan, 
and thus made the Lagharis his bitterest enemies. Bijur Khan was 
entrapped by the 4drdar of Harrand, and sent in chains to Multan, 
and is said to have been made over by Diwan Sawan Mal to the 
Lagharis, who put him to death. The Lagh4ris and the Gdrchanis 
are now only prevented from falling upon each other by their both 
being subjects of the British Government. In 1848 Ghulam Haidar, 
their ¢4mundar, embraced the cause of the English against Mulraj, 
and served with distinction under Lieut. Edwardes at Dera Ghizi 
Khan, and afterwards at Harrand under Lieut. (now General) R. 
Young. For many years after the annexation, however, the tribe, 
especially the Lishari and Pitafi branches, continued to give much 
trouble by constant raids, in which they were joined and assisted by 
the Maris. In 1800 a grant of land in the plains was made to the 
Lishari headmen, by which a certain hold was acquired over them, 
and finally, in 1867, this branch of the tnbe, together with the Pitafi 
and Durkani branches, was partly withdrawn from the hills by a 
revenue-free grant of landin the plains. The good effect of this 
treatment was attested by the conduct of the tribe at the 
close of the same year, when it was mainly instrumental in 
repelling a serious raid made on Harrand by the Maris. For 
his services on this occasion Ghulam Haidar was restored to the 
farms of the five villages of the Nurwah estate which had been 
confiscated by General Van Cortlandt ; and this has greatly improved 
the pecuniary position of the téimanddr, whereby he has been 
enabled to bring his tribe under more complete control. Itisa 
gratifying result of the policy thus pursued that, of late years, the 
conduct of the tribe has been uniformly good. At the recent Settle- 
ment the tnam of the Garch4ni Chief was increased to Rs. 3,000 per 
annum. 

The Dreshaks are a considerable tribe, but they are much scat- The Dreshaks. 
tered. They are found in both the Rajanpur and the Jampur 
tahstls. The head-quarters of the tribe are at Asni near 7S pt 
where the cantonment now at Rajanpur was formerly located. The 
chief of the tribe is Miran Khan, who belongs to the Kirmani section 
of the tribe. The other sections are the Mingwani, the Gulfaz, the 
Sargani, the Arbani, and the Jiskani. The main division of the tribe 
is situated between the Mazari and Girchani tribes, but have no 
possessions in the hills. The Dreshaks are said to have settled in 
the plains after the Mazéris, but they also trace their first settlement 
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Chapter IIT, D. to the timesof the Nahrs.* The Dreshaks were constantly at war 
Tribes and Castes, With the Mazéris, and they joined the Méris in expelling the Hasni 


The Dreshaks. 


The Mazéris. 


tribe from the Nasao plains, The Hasnfs have ever since been 
fugitives, and have never been able to form themselves again into a 
compact tribe. Mahmfd Khan, Governor of Dera Ghazi Khan, is 
related to have once sent an army against Asni. The Dreshaks beat 
off the army of Mahmid Khan with great slaughter, and still show 
with pride the camel guns and other weapons which are preserved in 
memory of Mahmud Khin’s defeat. Thefatherof thepresenttémanddr 
Miran Khan, Bijur Khan, was killed in 1857, when endeavouring to 
repel a Mari raid with a very inferior force. BijurKhan’s eldest son 
was also killed in this fight. Miran Khan enjoys a pension of Rs. 1,000 
per annum in recognition of his father’s good conduct on this occa- 
sion. The Dreshaks.are said to take their name from the Drekhan 
stream on which they were located before they left the hills. The 
members of this tribe are not so well off as those of most Biloch 
tribes, This is owing to their being settled in the Rajanpur jdgér ; 
and, except in five villages which were leased to Miran Khan in 
1865 a.D. at Rs. 1,200 per annum, the Dreshaks had, wherever they 
occupied lands in the 7dgir, to pay revenue in kind to the jdgirddr. 
The Rajanpur jagtr has now been assessed in cash, and the Dreshak 
timandar has received an 2am of Rs. 3,000 per annum in addi- 
tion to his life pension, and toa méfi grantin Rekh rakh valued 
at Rs. 361 per annum. 

The Maz&rf tribe occupies the southernmost portion of the dis- 
trict, their territory being some 40 miles long by 20 broad. Their 
western boundary 1s the hills, and their eastern boundary the river. 
They own all the country between these limits up to Umrkot, and 
the Pitok Pass on the north, and their southern boundary is also 
the boundary between the Dera Ghazi Khan district and Sindh. 
The head-quarters of the tribe are at Rojhan, and their country has 
been formed at the recent Settlement into 21 separate mehdls. 

The tribe numbers some 4,000 fighting men, and is, from its 
position and numbers, one of the most important in the district. 
The tribe is divided into four sections; the Ristamanfs, the Balé- 
chanis, the Masidanis, and the Sargénis. The témanddr belongs 
to the Balachanf section of the tribe. The name of the Mazarf 
is said to be derived from the fact that when in Sistan it was located 
on a stream called the Mazar. A tiger is called mazdr in Bilochi, 
so that this may also be the origin of the name. Hamal Khan 
timanddr, is said to have brought the Mazaris from Leri, whence 
they had migrated from Sistan, to settle mm the country they now 
occupy, and which was then held by the N&ahrs) Kaim Khan, 
Nahr, resided at Kin, and he had quarrelled with his relation Islam 
Khan, governor of Bhagsar. The Mazaris sided with K4im Khan 
against Islam Khan, and it was in return for this that Kim Khan 


* The final expulsion of the Néhraby the Mazéris is said by Mr. Bruce to have 
taken place as late as A.D, 1733, 
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allowed the Mazarfs to settle in his country. Mitha Khan, son of 
Hamal Kh&n, ejected the Chandias from their settlement in that 
locality. Hamal Khan was nominally subject to the Amirs of 
Khairpur, to whom he agreed to pay half the mahszl or Government 
share of produce in the Mazari country, receiving the other half 
himself in kusér, The Mazfrf country was annexed by Diwan 
Sawan Mal in 1827 ap. The Maziaris have been constantly at war 
with all their neighbours, whether Maris, Dreshaks, Bugtis or 
Legharis ; and it was not till the British Gevernment annexed their 
country in 1849 aD. that any stop was put to the plundering and 
reprisals of the Mazfris and their opponents. Sher Muhammad 
Khfn is the nominal chief of the Mazaris, but Imam _ Baksh, his 
uncle, is the actual chief, and is always held by the present Govern- 
ment to be the headman of the tribe. Half the revenue of all 
lands in the Mazari country is released either to the chief or to the 
headmen of the tribe; consequently only half the very moderate 
revenue of this large tract is paid into the Government Treasury. 
The Mazaris are still a very wild and nomadic tribe. They take 
no pains to sow or attend to their fields, but subsist principally by 
keeping flocks and herds, which they graze along the river 
banks in the hot weather, and in the low hills during the cold 


weather. At the recent Settlement the Mazari témanddr received 


an énam of Rs. 10,000 per annum, inclusive of his own share of 
the Mazari kassr. The reclamation of the tmbe has been ably 
seconded by Imam Bakhsh Khan, an enlightened Chief, who has 
entered thoroughly into the policy of Government. His loyalty has 
been signally conspicuous on more than one occasion since annexa- 
tion. He was made an Honorary Magistrate in 1859; and in 1873 
he was given the powers of a Magistrate of the first class) In 1877 he 
received the title of Nawab as a personal distinction for his services in 
connection with the Kelat Mission. 

The Hinds of this district have all the appearance of a down- 
trodden and subject race. The Hindi remains in the district show 
that the Hinds were once the dominant race, and we know that a 
Hindi dynasty regined at Kelat before it was conquered by the 
Brahois. Under the Muhammadan dynasties the Hindis were only 
tolerated at all because of their usefulness as traders and account- 
ants. They are called by the common name of Karar, which is 
applied to all the Hindits of whatever caste. The name Karar is 
said to be synonymous with Arora. 

In Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, page 11, there is the 
following note: “In the Lower Punjab and in Sindh the whole 
“ Hinda er is included by the Muhammadans under the term 
“ Karér. the Upper Punjab the word is used to denote a coward 
“or one base and abject; and about Multan it is likewise expressive 
“of contempt as well as of a Hindi or trafficker. In Central India 
“the Karars form a tribe, but the term there literally means dalesmen 
“or foresters, although it has become the name of a tribe or class in 
“the lapse of centuries. Professor Wilson identifies them with the 
“ Cirrhade# of the ancients, and indeed Kerat is one of the five Prus- 
“ thas or regions of the Hindus, these being Cheen Prusth, Yavem 
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Chapter 1, B. « sid Dakstiem Prusth, and Kerat Prusth, which last is under- 
illage . “stood by the Indians to apply to the country between Ojein and 
ves Si teanrer: “ Orissa (compare Wilson's ‘ Viebnoo Pooran,’ sa 175, eo for the 
The Hindés or “ Keratas of that book). Further, the Brahmuinical Gonds of the 
Kardrs. “ Narbudda are styled R&jgonds, while those who have not adopted 
“ Hindiism continue to be called Kirreea Gond, a term which seems to 

“ have a relation to their unaltered condition.” 

Whilst subject to the Muhammadans, the Hindis were allowed 
tu ride nothing but donkeys. They were also forbidden to wear tur- 
bans. Even now, in spite of the efforts of the Sikhs during their 
supremacy to do away with these signs of social degradation, a Hin- 
di, unless he be in Government employment, seldom wears anythi 
but a skull cap or rides anything but a donkey. The Hindis are 
also very lax in their religious observances, and will drink out of a 
skin, and will also use the same vessels as Muhammadans. There are 
a few Hindi families of high position in the district, but this par 
tion is mostly official, and was first gained under the Sikhs. In deed- 
of the Muhammadan period a Hind4& is always mentioned as “ Mutis 
ul-Islam,” or subject to the followers of Islam. In the Census of 1881 
the Aroras returned their tribes as follow: Uttarddhf, 10,611; Dak- 
hana, 22,587 ; Dahra, 1,016. 


SECTION E.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


Village tenures. Table No. XV_ shows the number of villages held in the va- 
Statement showing the tenures on which estates rious forms of tenure, as 

are held in Dera Ghdsi Khan. returned in  quinquennial 

Table XXXITI of the Ad- 
ministration Report for 
1878-79. But the accuracy 
of the figures is more than 
doubtful. It is in many 
cases simply impiossible to 
class a village sattsfactorily 
under any one of he ordi- 
narily recognised tenures; 
the primary division of nghts 
between the main _ sub- 
divisions of the village fol- 
lowing one form, while the interior distribution among the several 
roprietors of each of these sub-divisions follows another form which 
itself often varies from one sub-division to another. The figures in the 
sas show the village tenures as classified at the recent Settlement. 
There are in this district no village communities, in the sense in 
which that term is used in reference to the villages of the Punjab 
froper and Northern India generally. Elsewhere in the province 
even in villages whose shareholders realise in practice the nearest 


Name of Tahefl. 


: 
: 
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Village communities. 
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approach to the idea of individual property in land,* theoretically Obapter Il, E. 
ole, constitutes the proprie- yineoe Comm 
tary unit, its sections being really sub-divisions properly so called. ties and Tenures. 


even there the village community, as a w 


In this district, on the other hand, the village is a fortuitous aggre- 
gation of independent units. The units in the Sindh tract are wells, 
ae. the well and the land irrigated by it ; or even, not unfrequently, 
a compact holding, though no well may exist in it; in the achad 
the unit is the area included within one irrigation embankment, and 
hence known as a band or embankment. Several of these wells or 
embankments, as the case may be, are collectively called a village, 
and are looked upon from an administrative point of view as forming 
one community; but they are not, properly speaking, sub-divisions 
of a village, but a series of proprietary units not really in any way 
knit together, but thrown into association either by the necessity 
for mutual protection, or, still more often, by the accident of having 
been eeiaded for administrative purposes within a common ag 
boundary, and now eee that association simply as the 
result of the revenue system of the country. An apparent exception, 
to which allusion is made hereafter, occurs in certain villages of the 
Sangarh tahstl, where the custom of vesh, or periodical redistri- 
bution of land, obtains; but otherwise the rule here given 
holds good even in the Biloch settlements upon the frontier, 
where, from the Lense tribal organization sate down to 
the present time, a different result might have been expected. In 
the Sindh tract there is nothing in this result to cause surprise. In- 
deed, as the Settlement Officer points out, “the state of things is a 
“very natural one. In the Punjab proper, lands can be cultivated 
“without any great expenditure of capital or labour. In this district, 
“ considerable individual exertion or expenditure of capital was neces- 
“sary before lands could be cultivated, and every man’s holding 
“ depends upon himself. Every man would therefore be anxious to 
“ secure for himself advantages gained by the labour or expenditure 
“ of himself alone, and the needful stimulant to enterprise would have 
“been wanting to men living in acommunity.” In the Pachad wide 
tracta belong to the members of the same tribe, but even here the lands 
of each village are said to have been parcelled out to the members of 
the tribe by the témanddr when the tribe first settled in the plains; 
and each member of the tribe has held his land ever since in com- 
plete independence. This view of the formation of villages in the 
district is amply borne out by the absence of village common, even 
in Pachad villages held by families belonging to one tribe. In the 
Punjab proper, it is most exceptional to find a village in which some 
land, or some right connected with a portion of land, does not consti- 
tute a property common to the whole body of village sharers. Here 
there is no trace of any such relic of ancient community of property 
to be found from end to end of the district. 

In the well or embankment, a minute and complicated sub- 
division of shares is by no means unfrequent; butit is rare to find 
these shares carried out into actual partition of the area. Out of 


* Villages technically known as bhydchard. 
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Ohapter TT, BE. 13,797 wells in the Sindh tract, reel are held in common, and 
{lage Con ._ 1,517 only in separated shares. Embankments cannot be easily divide 
Yies Sa reanies off into ponte holdings; the nature of the irngation ees 
Village commu- the maintenance of substantial banks to surround each property ; 
nities. and such banks are expensive to erect, occupy much space, and com- 

plicate the operation of watering. Few wells, therefore, and fewer 
embankments, are found in a state of partition. The shares as a rule 
are called sams, and are expressed by the interest of each sharer 
in the oxen used for cultivating the common holding, the unit of 
calculation being the leg of a bullock. Thus, a man’s share ins 
well is expressed to be, one leg or more of a bullock, or a whole 
bullock, or a yoke of bullocks, as the case may be. There are generally 
eight oxen (four yokes) employed upon each well, and a leg would 
therefore imply a share of ;'; ; a yoke, a share of 3; and s0 on. 

Riverain custom. The riverain custom of the district is summarised in two notes 
by Mr. Fryer, which will be found in Appendix A—one dealing 
with the boundary between Dera Ghazi Khan and the State of 
Bahawalpur, and the other with that between Dera Ghazi Khén 
and the British districts of Dera Ismail Khan and Muzaffargarh, 
with which it has a common river frontier. 

Proprietary tenures. Table No. XV_ shows the number of proprietors or shareholders 
and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms 
of tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the quin- 

uennial table prepared for the Administration Report of 1878-79. 
he accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful ; 
indeed, land tenures assume so many and such complex forms in 
the Punjab that it is impossible to classify them successfully under 
a few general headings. 
Forme of proprie- The ordinary forms of land tenure in the district are, besides 
tary -enure. —_ those everywhere recognised, such as are based upon original posses- 
sion or purchase :— 
L Patchir.—This form of acquisition of land is a peculiar one, 
It refers to the original distribution of land 
amongsta tribe. Pat means land, and chir means 
to divide. Pat-chir is division of land, and means 
acquisition of land by original tribal division. 


@ The number of wells in each tahefl is :— 


Divided lands are called in the district singbhan ; and lands held in common, 
vichar. 
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II Dak.—This form of acquisition of land arises when lands 


Chapter TH, 3 


are portioned out amongst co-sharers. For instance, yyjage ; 
the new cultivation of the Manka and Dhind tre ge Voumane 


canals was given out in daks or parcels to 
each contributor to these canal extension schemes. 

III. Sil.—Sil means abrick, and is a term applied to pro- 
prietorship gained by sinking a well in waste 
lands. The owner of the well generally owns the 
land in which it is situated. 

IV. Adhldyi.—tThis is a verycommon form. The proprietor of 
a well estate not possessing a well gives half his 
land in proprietary mght toan outsider who 
sinks a well, and thereupon acquires the proprie- 
tary nee of half the well, and of the lands 
attached to it. The adhidpi share is variable, 
but is generally half; sometimes it is only one- 
fourth of the well. 

V. Ghasab.—This is the term applied to a forcibly-taken 
possession. 

VI Poria—tThis is a proprietorship acquired by manual 
labour. One-eight or some smaller share in a 
well may sometimes be bestowed in return for 
jungle clearance or such like. This tenure only 
prevails in parts of the district thick with jungle, 
and where tenants are not easy to come by. 

This is an essentially agricultural district, and every man endea- 
vours to be the owner of some land. Even the Hindd traders are 
always ready to advance money on land, and thus in time to become 
landed proprietors. The origin of proprietary right in this district 
is somewhat peculiar. It was never sufficient for a man merely 
to occupy a piece of land. It was also necessary that a certain 
amount of capital or labour should be expended on the land. In 
the Pachad tract there were embankments to be made to intercept 
the hill streams, and in the Sindh tracts the colonist had to sink 
a well, or else to join with others in cutting a canal from the river. 
Lands, even up to the present day, may be acquired by reclamation 
and by the expenditure of capital in sinking a well. The acquisition 
of proprietary right by the first method is now unusual, and mostly 
gives only an occupancy right ; but lands are frequently acquired by 
a man with sufficient capital to sink a well, and thereby obtain the 
ownership of half the lands irrigated by the well. 

In the Sangarh tahsil the custom of vesh or periodical 
distributions of land prevails in 29 mauzahs, of which all but two 
are in the Pachad circle. Vesh signifies a division of land 
for a term only. Thistermis from one year to twenty-four. The 
custom of vesh isprobably due to the fact that lands irrigated 
by hillstreams are of very different value. The lands with the 
greatest facility of irrigation are the best, and the lands least 
easily irrigated the worst. The hill streams too are liable to change, 
and lands do not always retain the same character. The proprietors 
by dividing lands only for a time, consider that they secure to each 
proprietor a chance of holding good lands in turn. Besides this all 
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the proprietors have a common interest in the maintenance of dams 
which they may use themselves some day. All proprietary rights 


ties and Tenures. follow the vesh. There are 489 holdings now subject to vesh 


The custom of 


in Sangarh. The redistribution affects the land of each band 


vesh or _periodi- separately, and does not extend to the village as a whole. The 
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aac rights 
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Mahsii. 


whole of the co-proprietors who transfer their lands by vesh 
have been recorded as co-proprietors of each band subject to the 
custom. Some landowners have mortgaged the lands in their 
temporary ee the mortgagee undertaking to transfer his 
mortgage to whatever lands may fall to the mortgagor when a 
fresh division takes place. This custom of vesh is an objection- 
able one. Supposing aman to bein possession of poor lands for 
a short term, say ten years, he would have no inducement to expend 
capital in improving the lands, but would bide his time till he, in 
his turn, obtained good lands, and neglect the poor ones in the 
meantime. 
Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
oss area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they 
stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates 
of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy 
of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it is impossible 
to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent 
the letting value of land throughout a whole district. The figures 
on the next page show the classification of tenants and the 
prevailing rent-rates as ascertained at the recent Settlement. 
Thus the whole number of tenants in the district is 29,146— 


In Zahsil Sangarh _... ass 3,822 
‘5 Dera Ghézi Khén a ae veg 7,295 

9 Jémpur ee eco eee eee 4.191 

” Réjanpur eee eee cee ee 13,838 
Total wes .. 29,146 


Of these 18,274 have rights of occupancy, 94 are tenants for fixed 
eriods, 3 are conditional tenants, and 15,525 are tenants-at-will. 
f the whole number of tenants only 250 as cl in cash. The 

rents paid by the different tenants in the district are shown on 

e 61. 

i It is necessary, in order to render the position of these tenants 
intelligible, to premise that, as between landlord and tenant, there 
are in this district by local custom four distinct rights in the soil, 
taking the form of mghts to receive a certain share in its produce. 
These four rights are called, respectivcly, mahsul, lich, rdhkam and 
anwdnda. The mahsil is a share in the produce supposed to 
represent the share to which the State is entitled, so that the 
person to whom this share falls, becomes thereby responsible for 
the payment of the State revenue. The mahsul share amounts 
generally to one-third or one-fourth of the gross cal that 
proportion having under native Governments been the share usually 
collected in kind by the State. It was sometimes taken before and 
sometimes after deaicung the pay of village servants ; and it 
varied on considerations of policy and soil. Under former Govern- 
ments, the right to receive the mahs#l carried little or no profit to 
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Chapter III, B. its possessor, for the State took all ; but under the light assessments 
Village Communi- framed by the English Government, the profits on the mahsil 
ties and Tenures, are always considerable, often very large. The lich is a proprietary 

Lich, due payable in all cases to the proprietor, and amounting usually 
to one-sixteenth or one-seventeenth (sol satdri) of the produce 
which remainsafter the mahsél has been deducted. In Banga 

Réhkam, it is called khuti-bhutari. The rdhkam (from rahki, a local word 
meaning cultivation) is the net produce remaining to the cultivator 

after payment of the mahsél and lich. A tenant who has broken 

Annvdnda, up land is supposed to have thereby acquired a right to anwdnda, 
which 1s the share of produce considered to belong to the improver 

of the soil, and 1s calculated only on the cultivator’s share of the 

roduce. This right to anwdnda may be sold, or it may be realized 

bois any tenant substituted for the original improver; but, when- 

Jholi and tobra, °Ve™ sold, it must be offered first to the owner of the land. Besides 

and to0re the mahsil and lich, a share of the produce called jholt and tobra 
is sometimes paid, which is usually one pat per pat, or one sixty- 
fourth of the grain. Jholi is the amount of grain that the proprie- 
tor can carry off in his sheet or scarf TJobra is the amount which 
he can carry in his mare's nose-bag; every man of any position 
riding a mare which has its nose-bag attached to the saddle. 

Tenancy rights, Starting from the basis of these rights, it may be roughly stated 
that the indigenous occupancy tenants of the district are those who 
by clearing land, the property of another, from jungle, by raising 
an irrigation embankment, or other work of the same kind, have 
acquired a right to hold the land brought by their exertions under 
cultivation free from the payment of anwdnda to the proprietor. 
Never having become liable to the State for the revenue of his 
holding, such a cultivator pays mahssl to the proprietor, who is 
liable for the revenue ; and he further pays a small A of produce to 
the proprietor in recognition of his superior right (lich); but with 
this exception, the whole profits of cultivation (rdhkam) are his 
own;to use the local phraseology, he has acquired a right to the 
anwdnda. His right to maintain possession of his holding is 
indefeasible as long as he continues to cultivate. He is liable, 
however, to ejection, if he wilfully cultivate inferior crops to the 
injury of the landlord ; and, as arule, he loses all claim to his holding 
if the land is carried away by the river, new land subsequent} 
accruing upon the old site becoming the property of the landlord, 
free of all claim by the tenant. This is not the case in the Mazari 
territory, where an occupancy tenant can reclaim his land when it 


is again thrown up by the river. 
Designations of The tenants of this district are known as mindemar, bitemdr, 
cenanis; ghuriband, kihmdr, latmdr, churait, lichain, middt. 
Rights of a Minde- The méndemdr tenant is one who in the Sindh lands clears 


mar tenant. jungle and brings land under cultivation. The miindemdr tenant 
exercises the following rights: (a) He cannot be ejected as long 
as he continues to cultivate. (6) The occupancy right is heritable 
in the direct line. (c) He can cut self-grown timber for agricultural 


purposes. 
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Even occupancy tenants have not by custom the full rights defined Ohapter III, EB. 
in the Punjab Tenancy Act. The following rights are not generally yinege Gommuni- 
recognized, but they are claimed in some cases, and their admission ties and Tenures. 
by particular landlords, or by the general body of landowners, is Rights not generally 
regulated by local custom: J.—The right to sink wells.—A tenant recognised. 
cannot sink a pakka well without his landlord’s permission, but he 
can sink a kacha well, though his doing so gives him no claim to com- 
pensation. The right to sink even a kacha well is not admitted univer- 
sally. II.—The right of the landlord to gect on payment of com-: 

ation.—This right does not exist. It was, however, once 

awarded a landlord in a suit to eject a tenant who had been out of 
possession of the greater part of his holding for three years. This 
suit was tried in the senior Extra Assistant Settlement Officer's 
Court. JII.—The right of sub-letting—tThere is much difference of 
opinion as to the existence of this mght. The correct view seems to 
be that a tenant may sub-let his holding temporarily, but not perma- 
nently. IV.—The right of building es—A mundemdr 
tenant has this right; but if he vacates his holding he can 
remove only the building material he has paid for himself. 
This is the general rule. V.i—The right of transfer— 
This right is denied in most cases, Where it is admitted, it is 
provided that before any transfer of tenant mght can be made 
to an outsider, an offer of the right must be made to the landowner. 
VI.—The right of inheritance to rights of occupancy in the direct 
line is unquestioned. It is not allowed to females or collaterals, but 
the practice on this point has been very loose, and any heir of 
a deceased occupancy tenant able to cultivate has ordinarily been 
allowed to doso. This is owing to the scarcity of tenants in the 
district. 

A bitemdr tenant is the same as a méndemdr. In the Riétemdr tenant, 
Sangarh tahsfl a bétemdr tenant exercises none of the rights of 
which the enjoyment by occupancy tenants is doubtful in the rest 
of the district. | 

The latndr tenant is a tenant who erects embankments for afmdr tenant, 
irrigation in the Pachad. His rights are the undisputed rights 
of amundemar tenant. It is, however, very usual for a latmdr 
tenant to take out a lease for a term of years. In mauzah Gadai, 
tahsil Dera Ghazi Khan, the custom as regards latmdr tenants 
was proved to be that they could not be ejected until the band 
which they had embanked had obtained one good supply of water 
and borne one good crop. The position of a latmdr tenant is mostly 
governed by local custom. 

The jhériband tenant is only found in the Sangarh ¢ahst], The jhiriband 
The tenant pays the landlord a nazrdéna incash or in kind, eee 
and the landlord marks out the tenant's land by tying down the 
bushes—jhuriband. These tenants are found in Bet or river 
lands, and their rights correspond with those of the bétemdr. 

The kéhmdr tenant in Sangarh corresponds to the adhldpi The kihmdr tenant, 
proprietor in other tahsils. The ééhmdr is, however, only a tenant, 
and his tenure lasts as long as the pakka brick or wooden well he has 
sunk lasts. The k#hmdér’s heirs in the direct line succeed him. The 
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proprietor receives only lich from the kihmdr, and the lich payable 
is fixed at the commencement of the tenure. 

The churait tenant is a tenant-at-will, and can be ejected at 
the close of the agricultural year. The churait tenant pays 
anwdnda as well as lich and mahsil. 

The lichain tenant is found in the Sangarh tahsil. The 
bullocks used by the lichain are the landlord’s, and the 
lichain receives only half or one-third the gross produce, after 
deducting lich and mahsél. If the lichavn tenant receives one-third 

madade, be is paid Rs. 2 to 5 per annum. These tenants have to 

nd an amount of seed equal to their share of produce. A 
lichain tenant is sometimes given acash advance by the pro- 
prietor, and cannot throw up his holding until he has repaid it. 

The miadz tenant is, as the name implies, a tenant for a term. 

The prevailing rent-rates are shown at page 61. Cash rents are 
almost unknown, tenants mostly paying in kind. The highest 
rates paid by tenants-at-will amount to about half the canis 
thus—one-eighth, lich; one-quarter, mahsél; and one-eighth, 
anwadnda. The lowest rates paid aggregate about one-seventh 
of the produce. Mr. Fryer estimates the share usually paid to be 
one-quarter ; but, he adds, it varies according to the character of the 
oun the facility of obtaining tenants, and other considerations. 

The method in which produce is divided in this district will be 
best illustrated by the following description of what Mr. Fryer saw at 
the division of produce for mauzah Choti in May 1870 :— 

‘‘The share taken as mahsui differs for well lands and for lands irrigated 
by hill streams, On well lands the share at Choti is one-fourth, and on 
lands irrigated by hill streams, the share is one out of three-and-a-half, The 
first well of which I saw the produce divided was the Rdwanwala. This 
well contains an area of 85 bighas, of which 22 were cultivated. The 
total produce was 1274 maunds of wheat intermixed with barley. From 
this one-fourth was separated for the mahsuéd From the remaining 
three-fourths the following items were paid :— 


The topa is equal to 4 sérs, 
Kérdars, of whom there were two keeping separate 


accounts as check upon each other “se 15 tapas. 
Dharwii ... wa sas es ee 123 ss 
Potter or humhdr.. < ve see 15 : 
Carpenter... eee eee ec eee 15 ” 
Blacksmith eee eee eee eco 11 i} ) 
Winnower (chhdjt) .., wi dee zee 14 ‘i 
Kotw4l we ‘ae was sce 18 - 
Mamér (corruption of Mir&b), or canal water distributor 1 ‘i 
The shrine of Sakhi Sarwar ee sek 1 a 
Fakirs é . | oe 


“The rate is three fopas per pat to the kdrddr, and there are fixed rates 
at which all the other village servants are paid.* The Jich or proprietor’s 
dues taken from the rdhkam or balance of produce after deducting mah- 
stil was 75 topas. The témanddr also received 154 sérs as hak thman- 
déri. The total produce left to the cultivator was 78 maunds, 23 sérs. 
The landowner receives one-fifth of the straw. 


* The rates vary, but the most ordinary rates willbe found at pages 66, 8. Kdrddra 
are not maintained, except in leased villages. I did not inquire the rates at which 
the cesses I saw paid in the instance given were fixed. The amount of the cesses 
aaa paid are what I saw set aside. The rates do not agree with those ordinarily 

ollowed. ; 
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‘“‘T saw the division of produce on lands irrigated by hill streams at the Ohapter III, E. 
Kohar band. The arca of land cultivated was 32 bigahe, and the crop was 
44 pats. The maheul was one share out of three-and-half or two-sevenths, Meat peta 
and the lich was one-eighth of the remainder. Besides this the tumanddr , 
received 7 topas per pat ching, and 1 chout per pat siwai. The cesses Division of produce. 
paid to village servants were :—~ 


Dharwéi 12 topas 
Karéwa 14 - 
Kérdérs 14 ” 
Kotw4l 6 ’ 
Sayad eee eee eee eee 1 99 
Winnower (chhaji) ... “es “es a. (14 m 
Blacksmith was sa wat .. 104 , 
Carpenter sie’ 14's 


‘¢ The ¢démanddr also received Re. 1 per pot called #s&. The proprie- 
tor here took one-fourth the bkusa. The crop on this band was the produce 
of a single fall of rain. 

‘‘ Two things struck me with regard to the division of produce,—one was 
that tenants in Dera Ghdzi Khén district must be very honest, not to ab- 
stract any portion of the grain after it has been threshed and before the grain 
is portioned out by the dharwdis. As soon as the heaps are divided the 
dharwdi places earthen seals on each heap of grain. It is also curious to 
see with what accuracy the dharwdi can appraise the grain in each heap. 
He can tell the amount of grain contained in a heap almost exactly. 

“The profit derived by the tumandar owing to his being allowed to 
receive the maheui in kind and pay the Government revenue in cash must 
be large. The mahsul received would be 41 maunds of wheat, which at 
25 sérs per rupee would fetch Rs. 65. The assessment of the band would 
be Rs. 8 at the most, but it must be remembered that a band would not 
be usually cultivated every year.” 


The size of holdings varies in the different parts of the district Size of holdings. 
according to the nature of the soil and cultivation. Mr. Fryer esti- 
mates that a man would be considered rich who held eight wells in 
the Sindh, or 40 embankments in the Pachad, or 200 acres of 
sailéba land. Aman holding four wellsor 20 embankments would 
be considered well-to-do. A quartersharein a well would be the 
smallest holding which would support a cultivating proprietor, giving 
him an income of about Rs. 8 per month. In the Pachad the number 
of embankments which would be required to support a cultivating 

roprietor would depend very much upon facilities of irrigation. 
wo embankments, if well situated for irrigation, would suflice. 
As for tenants, it was stated for the purposes of the Famine Report 
that they cultivated by jogs or pairs of oxen. A well is divided into 
four jogs: and each jog may be said to consist of ten acres. As a rule 
a tenant cultivates ene jog ; some, however, cultivate two or more. 
Every cultivator possesses jogs in proportion to the number of men 
in his family, as also to his condition in life. If he has two men 
in his family, viz., himself anda son or brother, he will as a rule 
cultivate two jogs. If the family consists of four men four 7oge will 
be cultivated. 


The figures in the margin show the number of headmen in the Zilddrs and vil- 
several . There are no chief headmen in thedistrict. The lage headmen. 


e 
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village headmen succeed to their office by hereditary right subject 
to the approval of the Deputy Commissioner, each village having one 
or more who represent their clients in 
their dealings with the Government, are 
responsible for the collection of the 
revenue, and are bound to assist in the 
prevention and detection of crime. 


2m The zailddr is elected by the head-~ 


Sangarh eae 17 
Dera GhAsi Kh&n... 16 374 


igjtovas | 31| 251) men of the zai or circle, the boundaries 
bits ae of which are as far as possible so fixed as 
= to correspond with the tribal distribution 
of the people ; but the appointing officers 
reserve to themselves the right of disallowing any appointment, 
where the proposed zailddr might be a man unfitted by character 
or position for the appointment. In the villages composing a 
timan the témanddr is appointed 2ailddr. The zailddra represent 
the body of headmen, and stand between the latter and Govern- 
ment officials in miscellaneous matters, though as regards the 
collection of land revenue, they possess no special authority and are 
under no extra responsibility. They are remunerated by a deduction 
of one per cent. upon the land revenue of their circles or villages ; 
while the headmen collect a cess of 5 per cent. in addition to the 
revenue for which they are responsible. The té#manddrs holding 
the post of a zailddr receive no zailddri fees from the villages in 
their téman, from which they receive an imdm or assignment of 
land revenue. Some of the zailddrs also receive & small sum as an 
iném from the land revenue of their circle, as recommended by the 
Settlement Officer and sanctioned by Government. 
The head-quarters of the zails, together with the prevailing 
tribes in each, are shown in the table on the next page. — 


Agricultural labourers are of two kinds, the rakh and the khadina- 
The rakh is a paid labourer, a mere farm servant. The rakh 
is sometimes paid ashare of produce. The khadina is found in 
the Sangarh tahsil and is a paid labourer. His clothes are 
found by his master, and he is expected to give them upif he leaves 
his service. 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
in Table No. XXVII, though the figures refer to the labour market 
of towns rather than to that of villages. 

The most usual rates at which the customary dues of the vil- 


lage menials are paid are as follows :— 
From the gross produce, 
Winnower ‘ wee eee 6 topas per pat 
Carpenter eae aia aes oo. 6 ” 
Potter nag oes te; oe 6 ” 
Kotwél ees aus ee | - 
Mulla eee eee 1 99 
Karéwé eee ees 3 ” 


Weighman ee 2 


or three maunds five sérs out of the pat of 32 maunds, the topa 
being taken at five sérs. 
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x of Land Prevailing caste or tribe, Village Communi- 
vilieges.| Revenue. ties and Tenures. 
Zaildéra and village 
Ghélf soe 83 7,473 | Mixed; Syads, Biloches, Ardins and Jats. headmen 
Daira Shéh_... ee 15 1,004 | Jate, Syade and Biloches. * 
Towss ” 3 4,258 | Chéchas, Bhuttes, and Jafirs. 
Panj Girafa_... 8 3,965 | 8yads, Biloches and Shekhs. 
hang ses : a 2 i Pe and Koresh{s. 
Rajjan Léngah ... oresh{s. . 
f Dons : vee 8 23,226 =| Mostly Jats, with a few Syads. 
@ Bait - 6 4,967 | Tangwint Biloches, 
a | Mangratha 7 7,260 | Nutkén{ and Bogdér Bilochee, 
Sokar 13 8,661 | Mulghanf, Biloches, 
Matti & 650 | Khosa Biloches. 
Aliénf ia 5 798 | Lind ,, 
Makiw4] Kalin 17 6,916 | Mostly Biloches, with a few Syads. 
Tibbi Kasranf ... 7 1,030 | Kasraéuf Biloches. 
Kot Kasran{_... 9 1.700 és me 
Shtdan Lind ..., 80 18,536 | Gand Biloches. 
Shah Sadar Din 3 4,601 | Syade and Khoea Biloches. 
Ratil ace 8 11,670 hoes Riloches, 
- | Marhatta Ses 8 5,135 | Mixed Biloches. 
® | Pir Adil bg 14 11,746 | Miscellaneous tribes. 
bt | Ders Ghési Khia 19 39,968 | Hindus, Jats and Biloches. 
td 14 19,418 | Mostly Jats, with a few Biloohes, 
te 33 31,669 | Mixed tribes. 
“ 11 16,751 | Mixed Jata, Biloches, &c. 
a 8 8.768 | Biloches 
33 13,250 | Jate. 
_ .13 24,223 | Leghéri Biloches. 
a 8 8,332 | Ryads. 
A 8 10,983 hosa Biloches 
5 9,737 | Khosa and Leghdr{ Biloches. 
Lund{ Pitaf{ _... me 30 19,375 | Pitéf, Riloches and Jats. 
Bet Rémpar _.., eS é 1,686 | Jatoi Biloches. 
Hairo eco eee 7 8,067 Gopéng do. 
Nurpur ise oe 8 7,281 | Popalzaf Pathéns and Jats. 
Kota Moghlén wae 7 5,125 | Mogbals, 
Jampur see ae 13 11,828 | Thakkérsand Hindis. 
Kot Tahir ee a 8 23,185 | Hindga. 
Kot Jami vis gue 4 3,513 | Ahmedénf{ Biloches. 
- | Dhing4éna i = 18 6,066 | Shu Musealmins. 
> | Muhammedpur as 6 2,068 | Gashkor{ Riloches. 
® | Ielaémpur ove eee 5 626 | Syade and Dreshak Biloches. 
a Héjipur eee see 8 3,488 Jate. 
- | Tufki eee eee 6 2,156 Mohar Jate. 
Tal Tangbi __.. ‘ia 3 1,288 | Jate. 
Tal Shnméli e800 eee 8 3,143 Méchi Jats. 
Nowshera ere aes 1! 7,344 | Burra Jats and Syads, 
Wah Saidén ° ooo 4 1,801 Jata. 
Bhimbli-cum-Lalgerh __... 37 13,363 Lasher and other sections of the Gurchién{f 
iloches 
Tibbi Lund =. sue 6 8,384 | Lund, Rind and Khosa Riloches. 
Land{ Saidén oes eee 16 8,863 Leghéri and Garchén{ Biloches. 
Sahaowséla Mahéra ase 6 4,046 | Mahéra Jats, with a few Bilochee. 
Bozdér Sahowila aed 4 2,708 | Bosdér Biloches. 
Nowshera Donen see 7 7,211 Gonvang Biloches. 
Nowshera Didpotea ai 8 1,693 | Dadpotris. 
Nurpur Jatoi ... see a ee 4 atoi nicok ee. ; ei 
Wang coe eve » amre Jate, and a few Darfshak ochees. 
Kot Mithan _... ae 9 8,566 | Koreshi. - 
Bhagear Shark{ ws 5 1,515 | Mach{ Jats. ° 
Bhégear xe ‘si 4 1,760 | Nahr Bilochee. 
= | Bhagear Jandb{f ese 8 1,280 | Ratoi Biloches, 
b | Murghéi oh s.> Seas 7 3,176 | Syadsand Masari Biloches. 
ba abs ae Gopéing ee & 2,676 | Gopang Hiloches and miscellaneous tribes. 
<4 | Kotla lsen _... ive 7 1,209 | Dreshak Biloobes, ; 
2 |Shikerpor bs 8 8,006 se a 
@ | Kasimpur ai é 3 425 a a 
Jehénpar ooo ee 13 2 901 99 0 
Fazilpar eee ose 3 1,904 as ies 
‘ Pir Baksh seco eve 8 629 ee 99 
Rajanpur aes ian 4 4,854 | Ryads Jate. Hindis and Dreshaks. 
Kotla Nager_.., see 4 1,735 | Dreshak Biloches. 
Kotla Said Khéa eee 6 2,834 Ls ae 
Dhandi ee ies 33 8,053 | Mixed Riloches, Arafns and Jats. 
Asni... ne ies 7 3,223 | Nreshak Biloches. 
Rojhén a Sue 24 17,665 | Masaris and Dreshaks. 
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In addition to the foregoing, the following proportions are paid 

from the rahkdm or produce remaining after tke mahsél has been 

deducted :— 
Barber 
Blacksmith 
Shoemaker 
Chaukidér 1 
Fakir oes 


— » 8 ” 
or four maunds in the pat of 32 maunds. The rates vary a good 
deal, and an instance of rates differing from the above will be found 
in the description of the division of produce given at page 64. 

The dharwdts are indigenous in parts of the district. They 
are mostly found in the Biloch t#mans, and are the men whom the 
timanddrs employ in the division of crops. Asa general rule, the 
dharwdts are weighmen, whose duty it isto divide produce. Many 
villages pay their jama in kind either to the timandadrs or to influen- 
tial lambarddrs or others, so that the office of dharwd? was still in 
existence in 1863, except in some villages where the proprietors had 
jointly engaged for the payment of the Government revenue. 

In 1864 the dharwais were made responsible for keeping up the 
village papers, and the number of patwdrfs was largely reduced. 
But at the recent Settlement it was found that the dharwdts were 
as a body grossly incompetent, knowing only the Hindi character ; 
that, excepting the témanddrs, the great majority of the people 
considered the dharwdt system a great burden on them; and that 
the dharwdis cost the people more than the patwdris had done. 
Many of the dharwdis could read no writing but their own, and often 
they could not even read that. Besides this, great abuses had crept 
in owing to the permission given to dharwdais to levy their own pay 
by rates in kind. The dharwaés weighed the produce themselves, and 
took what they liked; and so long as their exactions were not very 
grievous, the people submitted, on the understanding that the dhar- 
wais would make common interest with them against the Govern- 
ment officials. It was consequently almost hopeless to get any 
correct information upon village affairs from the dharwazs. The 
dharwdis accordingly ceased to be Government servants, though they 
are still retained by the people as village servants. 

Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 
land; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA show the operations of 
the Registration Department; and Table No. XXXIX the extent 
of civil ee ferme But the statistics of transfers of land are exceed- 


. 4 topas per pat. 
eee 8 ”? 
ee 16 


' Ingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious; and 


any figures which we possess afford but little real indication of the 
economical position of the landholders of the district. The subject 
is discussed at some length at pages 5327 of the Famine Report of 
1879, where actual figures are given for instances selected as typical. 
In forwarding these figures, the District Officer added a note by a 
native Extra Assistant Commissioner who had great experience of 
the district. He was of opinion that those Hindi landowners who 
cultivated their own lands, instead of letting them to tenants, and 
who constituted about 40 per cent. of the class, were for the 
most part involved, owing to the fact that they did not work them- 
sclves, but employed labourers on monthly wages. 
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Of the Muhammadan landowners he estimated that some two- 
thirds were involved ; for which he gave among others the following 
reasons :— 

(1). They live entirely on the produce of their lands. 

(2). They are not as industrious as men of other districts. 

(3). When they have money in hand from the sale of their 
crops, they spend a portion in the purchase of necessaries 
and the rest they squander. For the payment of Govern- 
ment revenue they have consequently to borrow at heavy 
interest or to take advances on their next harvest, for 
which purpose the creditor invariably fixes very low rates 
on the different kinds of produce that may be expected. 
Sales in advance of a future harvest are called bhanotz. 
In the event of the yield of the next harvest not paying 
the entire debt, the balance unpaid forms a fresh account 
on which compound interest is charged till liquidation. 

(4) If in any harvest the income exceeds the expenditure, such 
saving is spent on marriage ceremonies or in the purchase 
of land or of a mare, or according to custom in hospitality. 
Profuse hospitality is a great’ source of respect in this 
district. 

(5). The inundation canals, hill-streams, and rainfall often fail 
and ruin the crops. 

He was of opinion that fully half the tenants, whether occu- 

pancy or tenants-at-will, were involved. The average size of hold- 
ings is noticed at page 65. 


SECTION F.—LEADING FAMILIES. 


The most notable family in the district is that of the Mian 
Sahib Serdi, a descendant of the Kalhora Kings of Sindh. The 
head-quarters of this family are at Hajipur, in the Jaémpur tahsil. 
The founder of the family was, according to Captain Goldsmid’s 
Memoir on Shikarpur, one Jam Junjar. is Jam had two sons, 
Daid and Muhammad. Datd was the founder of the Déidpotras, 
now Nawa4b of Bahawalpur. Muhammad’s son was Ibrahim, who was 
also called Kalhora Khan. The seventh in descent from Muhammad 
was Adim Sh4h, who flourished in 1500 ap. This Adim Shah was 
the disciple of a famous Syad of Jampur, and succeeded to his master’s 
position asa religious leader. Adim Sh&h was put to death at 
Multan, and one Aga Muhammad, kotwal of Multan, brought Adim 
Shah’s body to Sakkar, and there built hima tomb. Adim Shah’s 
grandson Alias was the first Kalhora who endeavoured to become a 
worldly as well asa religious leader. The third in descent from 
Alias was Nasir Muhammad. Nasir Muhammad gained considerable 
influence, and became the leader of a band of freebooters. He was 
imprisoned by the Emperor Aurangzeb, but was released. Nasir 
Muhammad has three sons, Din Muhammad, Yar Muhammad, 
and Mir Muhammad. Din Muhammad rebelled against the Governor 
of Sewi, and became the de facto ruler of a great part of Sindh. 
The prince Mouj-Gl-din was sent with an army from Delhi to punish 
Din Muhamm The Kalhoras submitted to the prince but Din 
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Muhammad was imprisoned. Ydr Muhammad took refuge with the 
Khan of Kelat. The Khan of Kelét gave Yar Muhammad assistance 
‘and restored him to the position which Din Muhammad had held. 
Yar Muhammad defeated the Governor of Sewi, and took possession 


of that province, to which he added in every direction. The Khan 
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of Kelat now ceased to assist Yar Muhammad, saying that as God was 
on Yar Muhammad’s side he did not need earthly allies. Mouj-il- 
din had now succeeded tothe throne of Delhias Jeh4ndar Shah 
(A.D. 1712), and Yar Muhammad hastened to pay him allegiance. 
Mouj-ul-din conferred on Y4r Muhammad the title of Nawab and the 
post of Governor of Sewi. The title of Khuda Yar Khan, Abbasi, 
was next bestowed upon Yar Muhammad, who died in 1719 aD. 
Nir Muhammad, the younger of Yar Muhammad’s sons, 
but the most able, succeeded him. Nur Muhammad and his 
son, Sadik Muhammad, attacked Shikarpur, and by a compromise 
obtained possession of one-sixth the town. In 1726 Nur Mu- 
hammad commenced an attempt to get the whole of Shikér- 
pur into his own hands. He also eaped war against Kelat, but 
made peace when the Khan of Kelat gave his daughter in marriage 
to Muhammad Murid, son of Nar Muhammad. When Nadir Shéh 
annexed all the possessions of the Delhi throne west of the Indus, 
Nur Mahamnmad: took the opportunity, which occurred during N dir 
Shah's absence at Delhi, to purchase Tatta for three lakhs of rupees 
from its Governor. Nur Muhammad now ensconced himself at 
Umrkot, where he had built himselfa fort. When Nadir Shah 
returned from Delhi, he marched through Dera Ghazi Khan on 
Umrkot. Nur Muhammad made a timely submission, and was con- 
firmed as Governor of Tatta, and given the title of Shah Kili, but 
he was made to paya fine of one crore of rupees, and to pay an 
annual tribute of 12 lakhs of rupees. Nadir Sh4h also carried off 
Nur Muhammad’s sons, Muhammad Murid and Ghulam Muhammad 
Shah, as hostages to Herat. When Nadir Shah was assassinated and 
Ahmad Shah, Abdéh, reigned in his place, Ahmad Shah conciliated 
Nur Muhammad by conferring on him the designation of Shah 
Newaz Khan. As might be expected, titles did not compensate Nur 
Muhammad for the heavy tribute exacted from him, and no sooner 
did Ahmad Shah march on Delhi, than Nir Muhammad revolted. 
When Ahmad Shah returned unsuccessful from Delhi, he fell upon 
Shah Newéaz, who esca to Jessalmir, where he died. Nur Mu- 
hammad was succeeded by his son Ghul4m Shah. Ghulam Shah 
retook his father’s ancient possessions, and it was he who made 
the last Ghazi Khan prisoner, Muhammad Sarfaraz was son of 
Ghulam Shah. 

Ghulam Shah was the last of the Kalhora kings. His brother 
Sadik Ali was dispossessed by the Talpur family, the ancient 
Vazirs of the Kalhoras. Timdr Shah, King of Khorasén, gave 
another brother of Ghulam Shah’s, Abddl Nabi by name, a jagir at 
Leiah, but Zaman Shah gave this jdgir to one Muhammad Khan, 
a follower of Mazaffar Khan, Sadozaii Muhammad Khan attacked 
Abdal Nabi, and took the jdgér from him, killing Abdal Arif, eldest 
son of Abdul Nabi. In 1792 a.p. Abddl Nabi went to Rajanpur, 
where Timir Shah gave him the jdgér still held by the family. 
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Abdul Nabi’s son was T4j Muhammad, and Taj Muhammad’s Ohapter III, P. 
son was Ahmad Yar, father of Khan Muhammad, who died Leading Families 
in 1871, leaving a son, Ata Muhammad, the present Mian 5,, rathora family 
Serai. The present jdgirddr gives the date of the expulsion of his obtain the Raj4npur 
family by the Talpurs as 1772 a.D., and states that when Ahmad Jagtr. 
Shah failed in an endeavour to conquer the Talpurs, the present 
jagtr was given the family. The jdgir was then valued at Rs. 40,000 
per annum. Nasir Khan, Brahoi, gave the family one-third of the 
revenues of mauzah Hajipur, tahstl Jampur, in kasér. When 
Rajanpur was governed by the Nawab of Bahawalpur, he confiscated 
pne-third of the jdgir. Maharajah Ranjit Singh fixed a nazrana 
of Rs. 4,500 per annum on the jagir, which Diwan Sawan Mal 
taised to Rs. 9,000 per annum. The British Government fixed the 
nazrdna at Rs. 3,000 per annum, and continued the jdgir for life 
aly; but it has been continued from father to son up to the present 
time. There are 33 villages included in the jdgér. | 
The eldest son of the jdgirddr, always on his father’s death, Meaning of the 
takes the title of Shah Newaz. The family is also known as that ‘siguation Seréi. 
of the Mian Sahib Seréi Serai is said to be a common appellation 
for natives of Sindh. The males of the family never cut their hair, 
and never shave their moustaches. This has led to a story that the 
founder of the Kalhora family was a disciple of Baba Nanak, and 
there is a couplet which says :— 
“‘ Sikh Serai donon Bhai, | This Sikhs and the Serais are both brothers, 
Baba Nanak put banai.” | Biba Nénak made them his sons. 
Another acount is that Adim Shah, to keep up his attention 
when at prayers, used to tie himself by the hair to a beam, and 
wore his hair long so that it might be useful for this purpose. 
Hence arose the habit of never cutting the hair. The Serais are al] Religion of the 
Shias, and have many followers in Sindh. They tie their hair in a eee 
knot on the crown of the head instead of at the side of the head, 
as the Sikhs tie it. The Serdis abjure the use of tobacco. The 
head of the family still maintains its dignity by sitting on a gadhi, 
and never rising whoever enters the room. Till the death of the 
last Shah Newaz, a pair of kettledrums were always played whilst 
the Mian Sahib remained upon the gadhi. 
By their own account the Serais are descended from the 
rophet, and the first of the family who settled in Sindh was Adam 
Shah, who came direct from Arabia. 
Besides the témanddérs already noticed in the description of ural notables. 
the several Biloch tribes and the Rajanpur jdgtrdér, there are not 
many men of family or influence in the district. oe 
In the Sangarh taheil only Mehr Shah, of Basti Azim, and Men of position 
Koura Khan, Kasrani, are entitled to chairs. Massi Khan, grandson sae SO adil 
of Azad Khan, Nutkani, was entitled to achair, but the headship © 
of the family is disputed among his successors. This Azad Khan 
was son of Ali Akbar, son of Massi Khan. Azad Khan, Ali Akbar, 
and MassG Khan, were Nawabs of Sangarh from about 1198 A.H. 
till the Sikh rule commenced. The Niutkanjs are Biloches, but they 
are not now organized into a téman. Mehr Shah isa Syad, who 
lives at Basti Azim. He isthe Pir of the Laghéris, and has followers 
in Sindh. Koura Khan, Kasrini, is the head of one of the 
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sections of the Kasrani tribe. He has always endeavoured to set 


Leading Pamilies. up his own authority against that of the témanddr. Koura Khan’s 


Men of position 
in the Dera Gh&ézi 
Khan tahefl. 


Men of position 
in the J4mpur 
tahstl, 


Men of position in 
the Réjanpur tahe/l. 


exploit in ing off Captain Grey, Deputy Commissioner of Dera 
Ismail Khan, has been related in the account of the Kasrani tribe. 

In the Dera Ghazi Khan ftahstl, Ahmad Shah of Pir Adil; 
Dinan Shéh, of Marhata; Ali Baksh and Abdi! Rahim, Sadozais ; 
the chief Gusains of the two Hindi temples; Darbari Lal, banker; 
Din Muhammad, Popalzai; Mian Fatah Muhammad, Dha; Ghulam 
Haidar, Mujawar, and Kadir Baksh, Ahmdani, are entitled to 
chairs. Ahmad Shah, of Pir Adil, is guardian of the Pir Adil shrine. 
He owns a good deal of land, but is not remarkable in any way. 
Dinan Shah, of Marhata, is more famous for having run away with 
the wife of Koura Khan, the late Khosa témanddr, than for 
sanctity. He is a considerable landowner. Haji Muhammad Khan, 
Sadozai, settled at Dera Ghazi as Town Kazi, and Ali Baksh is 
his great grandson. These Sadozais are related to some of the 
good Sadozai families of Multin, which fact has procured them 
some consideration. The Gusdins are not remarkable. Gusdm 
Kunj Lal, a minor, is priest of the temple of Gopinath. Dharni 
Dhar is priest of the temple of Shamji Darb4ri Lal is the head 
of the wealthiest firm of bankers in the town of Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Din Muhammad, Po 1, is the son of an ex-tahsilddr of the time 
of the Bahawalpur Nawdbs. Fatah Muhammad Dhé is the descend- 
ant of aholy man, who is said to have come from Ghazni He 1s 
@ very enterprising landlord, and is much respected. Fatah Muham- 
mad lives at Midn-ki-Basti, in the village of Jhok Utra, and never 
leaves home, but is always represented by his son Ahmad Bakhsh. 
Ghulam Mujawaris the representative priest of the Sakhi Sarwar 
shrine. Kadir Baksh, once a jamaddr in the Cavalry, is an Ahmdani 
ae The Ahmdanifs are a numerous, though scattered Biloch 
tribe. 

In the Jampur tahsfl Koura Khan, Jatoi, and Midén Akil 
Muhammad, of Basti Panéh Ali, are entitled to chairs. Koura 
Khén’s father did good service at Multan, and the son is a large land- 
owner. Midén Aki] Muhammad is the Pér or spiritual guide of the 
Garchaéni tribe. Ahmad Khan, Patafi, of Landi Pataa, was a very large 
landowner and a very respectable man, but only recently obtained a 
chair. His son, Ali Muhammad, has now succeeded him. Ahmad 
Khan was one of the richest men in the district, but much of his 
land has been cut away by the river. 

In the Rajanpur tahetl, the Bozdér family of Mehrew4la and 
Kotla Sikhani and the Kalhora family of Rajanpur get chairs. The 
Bozdar family is descended from the Bozdars, a occupy part of the 
hills on the boun of the Sangarh tahsil. Two brothers who 
settled at Dera Ghazi Khan in the time of Ghazi Khan IV. are 
said to have founded the family. The sons of these two Bozdars who 
settled at Dera Ghazi Khan took service under the Makhdum of 
Sitpur, who gave them the lands in which the villages of Kotla Nur 
Muhammad Kh&n and Kotla Ali Muhammad Khan, now known as 
Rakba Nabi Shah, are situated. The Bozdars afterwards attached 
themselves to the Amirs of Sindh. A Bozdar, called Nir Muhammad, 
is said to have been ambassador from the Amirs to Ranjit Singh at 
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ais Mir Nasir Khan gave Yar Muhammad, Bozdar, a pension of Ohapter III, P. 

. 1,000 per annum, and the family still has the sanad granting the > Ps 
pension, ‘When the British annexed the district, the Bozdare took U°-i26 Families. 
service under the new Government. Now Nir Muhammad Khan, 
Bozdar, is a pensioned ex-ndzim of Bah4walpur. Nur Muhammad was 
for a long time tahsilddr of Rajanpur, and is much esteemed in this 
district. Haji Muhammad, Bozdar. is a tahsilddr in Bahawalpur. Imém 
Bakhsh Bozdér, of Mehrewala, brother of Nar Muhammad, was at one 
time thdnaddr of Mithankot. The Bozdar family owns land in 
Mehrewéla, Kotla Sikhani, Kot Mithan, Kotla Nabi Shah, Gijarwali, 
and Baghon. They acquired a good deal of land by the favour of the 
Makhdums of Sitpur, and they have purchased ee largely. The 
Kalhora j;¢g{rdar family has been separately noticed. Ah Khan, 
Nahr, of Bhadgsar, does not get a chair, but is a descendant of the 
Nahrs who were at one time Governors of Sitpur. The Makhddm, 
Shekh Rajan Bakhsh, lives at Sitpur, in M argarh. He is des- 
cendant of Shekh Rajan, who founded Rajanpur, and owns a good deal 
of land in the Rajanpur tahs#l, though he does not now renids in the 
district. He is still a minor, and his estates are managed by the 
Court of Wards. 


Men of position in 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SEOTION A.—AGRIOULTURE, ARBORIOULTURE, 
AND LIVE-STOOK. 


Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and for Government waste land; while the rainfall is shown 
in Tables Nos. III and IIA and B. Table No. XVII shows 
statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX gives the areas 
under the principal staples and Table No. XXI the average yield 
of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. 
Further statistics are given under their various headings in the 
subsequent paragraphs of this Chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and 
rent, and the employment of field labour have already been noticed 
in Chapter ITI, Section E. 

The following sketch of the assessment circles formed by Mr. 
Fryer at the recent Settlement will explain the varying conditions 
of agriculture in different parts of the district, as the circles were 
based wholly upon those conditions. 

The most important circle is the Chahi-nahrii The Chahi-nahri 
circle runs all through the district. It lies in the Sindh portion of 
the district, and 1s irrigated by wells and by inundation canals. The 
average depth of the wells is 20 feet to water and 13 feet below 
water. The depth of water varies 5 feet from west to ‘east accordin 
to the distance from the river. There are 4,862 wells in use an 
2,270 out of use in the Chahi-nahri circles ; of these wells 3,347 are 
in use in the Dera Ghazi Khan tahsfl, 750 in the Jampur tahsil, 497 
is Rajanpur, and 268 in Sangarh. Ths largest number of wells out 
of use is 352 in Rajanpur. The cost of a well varies considerably, 
but averages about Rs. 300 to Rs. 350. The water of the wells in 
this circle is almost invariably sweet. In this circle the wells are 
assisted by the inundation canals, which are fifteen in number, and 
which will be found described in Chapter V. 

The kharif crop is grown entirely by canal irrigation. Wells 
are only used if the canals fail;in which case so much of the crop 
as is within reach of the well water can be saved. Thevabé crop is 
grown by well irrigation, assisted by a first watering from the canals. 
After the land has been flooded from a canal, it is ploughed and sown, 
and it is only when the seed is in the ground that well irrigation com- 
mences. Well irrigation by itself is not considered remunerative. The 
reason 18 that canals leave a fertilizing silt deposit, and that lands once 
irrigated by a canal do not require the same amount of well irrigation as 
lands irrigated by a wellalone. Another reason is that where there are 
no canals, only a small kharf crop can be grown, and there is thus 
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no straw on which to feed the well-cattle during the operations Obapter IV, A. 
necessary to raise the rabé crop. ; Agriculture 
Besides the lands irrigated by wells and canals there are lands Arboriculture and 
in this circle cultivated from canals alone; such lands are called Live-Stock. 
banjri, and the rule is that they are cultivated only once inthree Bayjri lands, 
years if the soil is poor, and once in two years if the soil isa good 
one. Taking a given area of 20 acres of a description that can 
be cultivated after a fallow of one year, or once in two years, if 
five acres only were cultivated in any year of measurement, 15 acres 
would be cultivated in the succeeding year. 
The soil of this circle is divided into three qualities—milk Boils in the Chéhi- 
or ghas, rapar or kapar, dramman. ee. nabri Circle, 
The quantity is decided by the distance of sand from the surface. 
Milk lands take three, rapar and kapar five, and dramman 
seven waterings. The lands are nowhere of uniform good or bad 
quality, but every description of soilis found in every mawzah, and 
sometimes in every separate well. Ch&hi-nahri lands are, except 
in some villages near towns, ek-faslt and bear only one crop a 
year. Khartf crops are usually grown on one-half the area of a 
well, and rabé crops on the other. Lands which have grown a rabé 
crop can be resown witha kharéf crop, but a kharéf crop must be 
followed by a fallow. : 
The Sail&b circle runs along the banks of the river Indus, and The Sailéb Circle. 
extends through all the tahstls. It is irrigated by inundation and by 
percolation from the river Indus. Im the Dera Ghazi Khan tahsil 
there are some villages which stretch from the river to the hills, 
but the villages in the Sailab cirele are mostly within the influence 
of the river. The action of the river Indus is very rapid. The 
Soilab circle is consequently much affected by alluvion and diluvion. 
The fertility of saclab lands depends entirely upon the quantity of 
silt deposited bythe river. When first left by the river, alluvial 
lands are generally worthless sand. Thenext year when. the river 
rises, it may leave a deposit on the lands, which will enable them 
to grow saméka or some light crop. The next year, if the river 
leaves a fresh deposit, the lands become rich, and can be cultivated 
continuously for five years, at the, end of which period, if the silt 
has not been renewed, the land loses its fertility, reh crops up, and 
the land becomes choked with weeds. In the higher lands of this 
circle there are wells, which are either pakka or made of logs of 
wood. There is also irrigation by jhaldrs both on the banks 
of the river and onthe banks of dhands or inlets from the river. 
The only crop grown is the rabé. | 
The remaining circle, which runs through the whole district, is the Pachéd Circle, 
the Pachad. The Pachdd circle is ata higher level than the rest 
of the district, and runs all along the base of the Suliman hills, 
which form the western boundary of the district. The Pachad 
circle lies beyond the reach of canals, and water is at too t 
a depth to allow of wells being sunk for irrigation purposes. Galti- 
vation is dependent upon the irrigation of hill streams ; some of 
these streams have their sources far away in the hills, and afford 
a fairly certain supply of water; some are mere drainage channels 
and are fed by the rain that falls on the low hills under the Suliméa 
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range ; their supply is ay precarious, The value of Pachad lands 
depends entirely upon the hill streams on which the lands are 
situated. The hill streams usually run in June, July, ar August, so 
that the crop ordinarily grown is the sharif. When rain falls late, 
or where there is perennial irrigation, as at the heads of the 
Sangarh and Kah& streams, rabé crops are also grown. The soil 
of the Pachad circle is usually a rich clay. The only difficulty is to 
procure sufficient irrigation. 

Danda circles have been formed only in the Sangarh and Dera 
Ghéizi Khién tahstls. The Danda circle proper is the high dorsal 
tract between the Chahi-nahri and the Pachad circles. It lies 
beyond the reach of canals on the one side and of hill streams on 
the other; and is cultivated by wells alone with much trouble and 
labour. The soil of the Dandais hard, whence the name of the 
circle. Danda is said to signify land as hard asa tooth. The 
water of many of the Danda wells, especially in the Sangarh tahsil, 
is brackish. Asa rule, land in the Danda circle can be cultivated 
only once in three or four years. Each well has its area divided 
into three or four separate blocks. One of these is cultivated every — 
year in rotation. Danda lands take one-fourth more seed than the 
lands of other circles, and require from eight to ten waterings. The 
wheat of the Danda circle is, however, considered the best in the 
district. Water in the Danda circle of the Sangarh tahsél is, on an 
average, only 18 feet from the surface. Wells in this circle of that 
tahstl cost only Rs. 250. In the Dera Ghazi Khan Danda circle 
water is 28 feet from the surface, and wells cost as much as Rs. 500. 
The rabé is the chief crop grown on Danda lands, but some 
kharif crops, such as turnips, are grown for fodder for the cattle. 
In the Jampur and Rajanpur tahsils there are no Danda circles. 
In the Jampur tahstl the reason is that the hill streams reach fur- 
ther, and in the Rajanpur fahetl that the canals reach further than 
they do in the other tahstls. In Sangarh the hill streams reach 
the Danda lands, but the Danda villages have no regular share in 
the hill streams, and then there are wells used for irrigation in them 
while there are no wells in the Pachad proper. 


There are two circles peculiar to the Jampur tahsil, the Kala- 
pani and the Dagar. The K4lsp4ni circle contains nine mahdls, which 
are irrigated wholly or partly by the perennial waters of the Kaha 
stream. This circle differs much from the Pachad. It is more fertile, 
and grows both rabt and khartf crops. The fields irrigated by the peren- 
nial streams do not require to be embanked. The circle is at the head 
of the Kah& stream, so those lands which are irrigated by the flood 
waters of the stream are almost certain of irrigation. The embank- 
ments on the stream itself are, however, liable to be carried away 
when the stream is in flood. The staple crop grown with perennial 
irrigation is rice. The rice of the Harrand waka, which is the wdka 
which receives perennial irrigation, is famous. 

The Dagar circle contains only five mahdls. The distinctive 
feature of this circle is that it is irrigated only by the drainage of 
the low sand hills amongst which its cultivated lands lie, and has 
no share in the waters of any hill stream. 
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In the R&janpur tahstl there are two distinctive circles, the Chapter IV » A: 
Ghark4b and the Nahri. The Ghark4b circle consists of villages, sgricniture, 
which, though not subject to the immediate action of the river, Arboriculture and 
are inundated when the river rises. The principal flood comes Live-Stock. 
from mauzah Rekh. The Ghark&b villages are not subject to The Gharkéb Circle. 
alluvion and diluvion. The inundation in the Dera Ghézi Khan 
and Jémpur tahetls has been stopped by the Kéla and Shéh Jamal 
embankments, otherwise there would have been similar circles in 
these tahstls. 

The Nahri circle consists of 23 mahdls, all of which have been The Nahri Circle, 
brought under cultivation since the Dhdndi canal was extended 
in 1865. This circle lies west of the Chahi-nahri circle, and ite soil 
is mostly inferior, kapar and rapar, a sandy soil, with a thin 
coating of clay. The circle is irmgated by the Dhindi Canal, and 
contains only seven wells, of which three are out of use. The 
whole circle 1s revenue-free for twenty years from 1865, the lands 
which form it having been given by Government in proprietary 
right to a number of zamtnddr capitalists, who paid part of the 
cost of the DhGndi canal extension. The patés or shares of lands 
assigned to the capitalists lie at the tail of the Dhundi canal, and 
irrigation, especially in the more western patis, is exceedingly 
uncertain. Rice is the chief crop grown in these patés and its 
cultivation is carried on by hand labour. 

Irrigation, upon which cultivation in this district mainly _ Irrigation. 
depends, is effected by one or more of three modes ; by canals from 
the Indus, by dams upon the hill streams, or by wells. Of these 
three methods, the first 1s the most important. According to returns 
made for the Famine Report in 1878, no less than 36 per cent. of 
the cultivation was watered from canals ; well irrigated 21 per cent. 
more, 10 per cent. was saildb, or inundated by the river, while the 
remaining 33 per cent. was dependent upon rainfall and surface 
drainage. | 

The a canals have been already mentioned in Chapter | Canals, 

I (page 3), while their administration and system of clearance 
and distribution of water are described in Chapter V. 


In the Pachad the hill streams are even more valuable tothe Hill streams. 
peopre than are the canals in the Sindh. In the Sindh wells can 
used. Inthe Pachad the depth at which the springs lie pre- 
cludes the use of wells for irrigation. Cultivation is carried on 
‘entirely by the water of hill streams. The principal of these 
streams have already been described in Chapter L 


On every stream there is a net-work of distributaries, which _Distributaries. 
are generally called after those who excavated them. Thus the 
Lishaériwa is the distributary of the Lishari section of the Gar- 
chani tribe. To supply water to these distributaries a dam is 
placed in the main stream, and as each successive rebel apwert 
1s supplied, its dam is broken down. These dams are made of eart 
and stones bound deel with the boughs of trees and with bushes, 
and are erected in the order in which the distributaries leave the 
main stream. If the distributaries are at a low level, dams are 
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not required, but few distributaries are atso low a level as to be 
capable of being supplied without dams. These dams are not 
always built so as to check the course of a stream ; sometimes they 
merely turn the course of a stream without arresting it. There 
are two kinds of main distributaries; one is called tror, and has 
no right to water unless the dam which is placed to prevent water 
from entering it bursts. These are the low level natural distribu- 
taries, which would absorb all the waters of the stream if left 
open. The other is called wah, and has a right to water in its 
turn. 

On every distributary there are one or more bands or fields sur- 
rounded with earthen embankments made to retain water. These 
bands have each a right to irrigation for a fixed period. The mouth 
of the band where the water enters it is called vat, and each band 
has a vakra or small channel down which water is turned from the 
main distributary by meansof adam. Amongst bands, as amongst 
distributaries, irrigation is from head to tail, and the bands are 
irrigated consecutively. 

The hill stream water is mixed with a fertilizing silt washed 
down from the hills. By filling a band to the top of its embank- 
ments, and letting the silt settle before ia out the water, a 
greedy zamindar can benefit his own band to the detriment of the 

md to which his water has to pass. A band so treated is called 


matdyd. 

When a band has been irrigated and the water let off, it is 
sown broadcast, and the seed is then ploughed in. The crop is then 
left to come up. In a band which has a tenacious soil, one thorough 
soaking will produce a crop; but usually two waterings, or, if poasibh 
three are required. When the hill streams come down between the 
middle of May and the end of August, sharif crops are sown. If rain 
does not come till September or October, wheat or mustard is grown. 
Rabt crops do not succeed in the Pachad unless there is rain in the 
water. If a band bears one good crop in four or five years, the average 
is considered a good one. 

Dager lands are those which are irrigated not by hill streams, 
but by the drainage of low sand hills; cultivationin dagar land is 
very precarious. 


Mumd bands are those at the head of a hill stream which are 
urigated first. Pdnd bands are those at the tail of the streams. 


_ The pdnd bands are not often irrigated. If the streams come down 


Wells. 


in great force, they sweep away the embankments of both mund 
and pdnd bands, and if the streams come down with slight force the 
water does not reach the pdénd. A project of regulating the hill 
streams by meams of masonry dams and sluices has been suggested 
by the Superintending Engineer of Irrigation, and plans have been 
suggested for the control of the Kah& stream. It1s probable that 
it would be feasible to control some of the hill streams. | 


The following statistics regarding the wells of the district as 


they stood in 1878 are taken from the Famine Report of the 
Province. : 
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Bullocks per Acres irrigated ee 
Depth to water Cost in Bu Wheel or > Wheel or aeeou cure 
in Feet. sate dae Bucket, Basket Ar riculture, 
Cost of and Live-Stock. 
Gear. Wells, 


Spring. | Autumn 


30 640 40 30 10 or 1] 
80 640 with the 

40 840 aid of 

60 1,240 canal 

80 

6U 


2,240 water, 


The total number of wells was 6,693 bricked, and some 40 or 
50 unbricked, the latter lying in the saildb tract. The average 
depth is 21 feet in Séngarh, 32 in Dera Ghazi Khan, 24 in Jampur 
and 124 in Rajanpur. But in the Pachdd the depth varies from 50 
_ to 800 feet. In the Pach4d the rope and bucket is used ; elsewhere, 
the Persian wheel, but even in the Pachad the rope bucket is only 
used for raising water for drinking purposes and never for irrigation. Agricultural im- 
The wells of the Chéh{-nahri circle have been already noticed in detail. _ Plements and 

Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and ploughs i ea 
in each tahstl of the district as returned in 1878-79. 

The first ploughing is called gher in this district and pdr te a ba of 
in the Punjab proper. "he second ploughing is called bei and the 7 reaping: yeas 
third ploughing trel. e second ploughing is called dohr and 
the third ploughing itrdhr in the Punjab. Any further ploughings 
are not known by particular names. There 1s a great sical 
mutual accommodation amo the zamtnddrs of the district. All 
the ploughs of a village will work together, and plough first one 
- man’s field and then another's, and so on through the village. Sowin 

is done either broadcast, or else by means of a ndli or hollow stick 
with a wooden cup at the top of it fastened to the plough behind « 
the share. Seed is placed into this cup, and passes through the 
hollow stick into ni ges made by the plough. The 7% is the first 
watering of a band. The jhalis the watering of a band up to the 
brink of the embankments. The rel is the last watering in which 
the ura is allowed to run over the band without being given time 
to stan , 

In Pachéd lands there are usually two ploughings at intervals of 
fifteen days. The watering called rf. is followed by the first 
ploughing. Asecond ploughing is only required where the soil is 
very stiff. Kapar soil requires a third ploughing. Sowing follows im- 
mediately after ploughing. The sowing for the rab¢ crop must_be over 
by November, and for the wkd crop by July or August. The crops 
are never weeded in the Pach They mostly require from two to 
three waterings. Cottonis sown in ridges. The seeds are placed 
fifteen or twenty together at intervals of six feet and covered over. 
Cotton requires one jhal and four rel waterings. It is plucked at 
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intervals of 12 days by women, who receive one-eighth of the cotton 


plucked as a perquisite for the plucking. 

In well and canal-irrigated lente sowing is done broadcast. 
Broadcast sowing is called chatah. The seed is then ploughed in 
and ridges are formed to hold water, the field being divided into 
beds for irrigation. Well lands are watered ten times if not assi 
by rain. The sowing for the rabé harvest must be over by the 15th of 
December. There are two ploughings before sowing. Cotton is sown 
at intervals of one-and-a-half feet and covered over with earth. In 
well and canal-irrigated lands the cotton is plucked every eight 
days, and the women who pluck it receive one-eighth to one-tenth of 
the crop. In danda and sazldb lands three ploughings are required and 
a fo before sowing. Rice is sown in beds. These beds are well 
manured, and the manure set on fire after being spread over the bed. 
The young plants are placed out by hand. Rice requires constant 
watering for two-and-a-half months. Rice is reaped in September. 
There is acouplet which says that rice watered every eight days 
will ripen in sixty days. 

In the Dera Ghazi Khan ¢ahstl the system is somewhat differ- 
ent. In this fahsél the first ploughing is called pdr, as in the 
Punjab. In the Chéhi-nahn circle wheat is watered six, and in the 
Danda circle ten, times. In the Danda circle sowing is always done 
by hand. Near the town of Dera Ghazi Khan fields of cotton are 
ploughed between the plants after the first watering. 

ndigo is sown between the 20th of Vaisékh (30th April) and 
the 15th of Jait (26th May); at the most it can be sown up 
to the 15th of Hér (27th of June). Late sowings are liable to be 
damaged by an insect called tiddch. Land abe for indigo 
is ploughed twice. The seed is sown by hand and not ploughed in. 
The field is watered the second day after the indigo is sown, and 
afterwards once a week. Indigo ripens in three months. Indigo 
grows best in light drammuzn soils. 

The area which one well can cultivate is, where two crops are 
grown in the same year, ten acres. 

The crops grown are— 


Babt.—Wheat ee weg Sac 9 acres, 
Vegetables ... aoe ae | or 

Total 10 acres. 
Khartf.—Jowér ove 8 ., 
Béjra eee eee 2 99 
Vegetables eco 1 ” 
Cotton ... og 4, 

Total ve 10 acres. 


The area cultivated bya well aided by a canal averages thirty 
acres. Kharéf crops are grown on one-half and a rabé crop on the 
other half of the area in rotation. The kharéf crop 1s always 
followed by a fallow, but the rabi crop can be succeeded by a kharif 
crop. The spring or rabi crop consists generally of— 


Wheat eee ee eee 13 acres, 
Turnips eee ee eee | ae 
Tobacco ove eco ee 99 
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The kharéf or autumn crop consists of— oo 

Jowar soe eee eo §& acres, 

Béjra ree we a ee 

Cotton ee oe co 6 , 
or the area under jowdr may be increased, in which case the spring 
wheat crop of the ensuing year will be smaller. In banjri lands, 
which are irrigated by canals alone, a crop is always followed by a 
fallow of from one to three years in duration, according to the quality 
of the soil. Inthe Pachad a band will grow a crop every year if 
water can be procured for it, the silt deposited by hill streams giving 
annually fresh vigour to the land. Fhe size of bands varies from 
one to twelve or more acres. In the Danda circle a well will only 
irrigate some 12 acres, and a fallow of two years follows each crop. 

In the Famine Report of 1879 itis stated that six per cent. 
of the irrigated land is constantly, and three per cent. occasionally, 
manured. Manure is never used for unirrgated land. On land 
constantly manured about 75 maunds per acre are used ; on land occa- 
ey manured, some 40 maunds per acre are given every second or 
third year. | 

Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal agricul- 

tural staples. The remainin 
acres under crop in 1880-8 
and 1881-82 were distributed in 
the manner shown in the margin. 
The following description of 
the principal staples and of the 
method of their cultivation is 
extracted from Mr. Fryer’s Set- 
tlement Re : ~ The rabé crops 
are wheat, barley, poppies, gram, 
turnips, tdéra leas and 


alone. The produce of wheat per acre varies from 20 to 5 maunds. 
The average produce is 10 maunds; in the Danda circle, where the 
ear is fuller, it is 11 maunds 10 sérs. Wheat is exported to 
Shik al te and Sindh. Wheat is not grown in the Pachéd, unless 
when the rains are too late to allow the kharif crops to be sown, or 
where the bands are exceptionally good and favourably placed for 
irrigation. 
Jowdr or millet is the staple food of the district, and the chief 
crop grown in the Pachdéd. Itis grown between June and August, 
nd the later-sown crops are considered the best. Jowdr takes less 
water than most other crops. The average out-turn is ten maunds 
in the Pachid. In the Sindh circle, jowdr is grown for fodder, 
| f 
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and is nota good grain-bearing crop. The stalks are eaten like 
those of sugar-cane. 

Cotton is grown extensively all over the district. In the year in 
which the Settlement measurements were made, 1871-72, there were 
43,014 acres under cotton. Of this area 30,848 acres were in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan tehsil, 7,777 in the Jampur tahsil, 3,804 in the 
Sangarh tahsil, and only 585 in the Rédjanpur tahsil: In 1868 the 
area under cotton was given by Mr. Bruce, Assistant Commissioner, 
as 19,619 acres. In the District Returns the area under cotton in 
1872 was given as 16,661 acres, and in 1873 at 15,487 acres. These 
areas would appear to have been understated. Taking the ave 
outturn of cleaned cotton to be one-and-a-half maunds per acre, the 
produce of the district is some 64,437 maunds. Of this at least half 
is used in the district. 

The best rice is grown in the Kal&épéni circle of J&émpur 
tahstl, near Harrand. It is irrigated by the Kahé perennial stream. 
The rice grown in the rest of the district is mostly poor and of an 
inferior description. The largest quantity is grown in the Rdjanpur 
tahsil about Asni and at the tail of the Dhindi canal. 

Indigo is largely grown in the district. It gives three crops 
The first year's crop 1s called arop, the second year’s crop is called 
méndi, and the third year's crop, treméndi.” In the third year 
the crop is generally kept for seed. The mode in which the 
indigo dye is prepared is somewhat interesting. When the indigo 
is ripe, it is cut, and the night after it has been cut, it is steeped 
in masonry vats. There are generally six to ten pairs of vats 
together, and the whole number is called khdra. When the indigo 
is steeped, there are two men called velloras to stir the are 
in each pair of vats, and a jamaddr of velloras over the whole. 
The jamaddr’s duty is to watch the vats and say when the water 
should be let off Whether the indigo is sufficiently steeped or not 
is told by throwing oil into the vat. If the scum sinks under the 
oil, then the indigo is ready. The indigo is left to settle for a day, 
and afterwards made into cakes, called bitti, by a man who 1s 
termed the vasdt. These cakes require to be polished. Indigo is 
inferior if it looks green, or if it is very dark in colour. It is import- 
ant that indigo should not be steeped too long, and that it should 
be steeped with well and not with canal water, because the latter is 
full of silt, which mixes with and damages the indigo. Two vats 
produce on an average two sére of made indigo. In 1873 indigo was 
selling at Ra. 30 to Re. 60 per maund; in 1874 it was selling at Re. 
35-4-0 to Rs. '76-8-0 per maund in Dera Ghazi Khan. In 1873 indigo 
was unusually cheap. In 1874 the rose sli fast Grae not so high 
as it was from 1868 to 1872. The indigo plants afer ing steeped are 
called kathi, and are used as manure. Lieutenant-Colonel Greenaway, 
in his “ Farming in Indias,” says that only the leaves of the in- - 
digo plants should be steeped for dye, as the stalks injure the quality 
of the dye. In this district both leaves and stalks are steeped as a 
matter of course. 

Poppies are grown near the town of Jampur and in the Rajan- 
pur . In 1871 there were 573 acres under poppies in the 
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R4janpur tahefl, and 32 acres in the J&mpur tehsil. Since the | Chapter IV, A. 


promulgation of the new rules, by which poppy cultivation will pay 
a tax of Rs. 2 per acre, it is probable that the cultivation of this 


crop will fall off The mode of extracting opium from the poppy and 


has been very fully explained in the Shahpur Gazetteer. 
After the drug has been extracted, there is a further harvest of seed, 
which is made into an oil called skhas-khds-ka-tel. The pro- 
duce of seed is about 24 maunds per bigha, and it sells at from 
Rs, 2 to Rs. 3 per maund. One maund of poppy seed yields about ten 
sére of oil, which sells at four sérs the rupee. The khal or oil-cake 
is sold to feed cattle. In 1873 an Agent of the Bengal Opium 
Department was sent to buy opium in this district. He bought three 
maunds at Rs. 8 per sér. 


Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in lbs. per 
acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the Administration 
Report of 1881-82, while the figures on the next give the 
more detailed estimates which were used to calculate the value. of 
the gross produce for purposes of assessment in the Settlement of 
1875. The average consumption of food per head has already been 
noticed at page 31. The total consumption of food-grains by the 
population of 
the district as 


Grain. 

estimated in 

ie aay 1878 for the 
Inferior grains 1,333,774 urposes of the 
Palses eco 288,605 Pathine Re- 
3,405,048 1,841,018 rt is shown 

po 

in the margin 


m maunds. 


The figures are based upon an estimated population of 308,840 
souls, On the other hand, the average consumption per head is 
believed to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the total 
production, exports, and imports of food-grains was also framed at the 
same time ; and it was stated (page 152, Famine Report ) that some 
three lakhs of maunds of food-grains were annually imported and 
three-and-a-half lakhs exported ; jowdr, wheat, and mustard seed 
being sent down the Indus to Sindh, while wheat and gram were 
imported from towns higher up the Indus. 


Table No. XVII shows the area of waste land which is under 
the management of the Forest Department. The whole of the 
rakhe are technically classed as “unreserved” forests. The follow- 
ing note on the forests of the district has been furnished by Mr. 
re ta of the Forest Department through the (onsen 
vator :-— 


Sanjar—655 acrea.—On the right bank of the Indus not far to the east of 
Amdani on the Nera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan 
main road. Under Department since 1874, Trees, Prosopis, 
Capparis and Saicadora. Camels, goats and sheep excluded 
from 1878. Only cattle admitted since then. No demand 
to speak of. 7,300 cft. along river side cut in 1878-79 for 
Dera Ghési Khén Ferry steamer employed on conveyance of 
troops for Kandahar. Sold @ Rs. 12-8-0 per cft. ; 6,000 cft. 


Average yield. 
Production and 
consumption of 


ood-grains. 


Aboriculture and 
forests. 
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over from this account taken by the Executive Engineer Ohapter IV, A, 
@ 409 cft. Since then only a few camel loads of —— 
firewood disposed of at a few annas each and Capparis Agriculture, 
for rafters @ Rs. 6-4 per hundred. Arboriculture and 
Das Shikani.—2,000 acres.—About 3 miles to west of Sadruldinencamping ground Live-Stock. 
on Dera Ghézi Khéo and Dera Ismail Khdén main road, arboriculture and 
Under Department since 1874. Only cattle grazing allowed forest, 
from 1879. Trees, Prosopis, Tamaria, Capparie and Salvadora, | 
but growth very open. Surface soil na por from hills on 
west brought down in floods; marked absence of grass. 
Formerly irregularly cut over. Present sales of material 
confined to a few hundred sf ag @ Rs. 6-4 per hundred. 
Rekh.—1,000 acres.—Not far from the right western bank of Indus and on east. 
of main road from Dera Ghézi Khan to Réjanpur Civil 
Sub-Divisional head-quarters. Growth variable. Prosopis 
and inferior Zamaria separate ; absence of fodder grass ; 
in parts surface soil hard, black, clay, subject to flood. . 
Under Department since 1874. Only cattle admitted. 
No demand for material. 
Fasilpur.—5,000 acres.—On the east, south and west of Fasilpur town and ine 
tersected by main road from Dera Ghészi to Réjanpur. 
8,000 acres under Department since 1874, balance added 
in ae This lag vie pacer main deere of ee ly 
poor description. Stun 08 apparently of great age 
and hollow. Saloadora predominates. Not a vestige of fod- 
der grass ; surface hard deposit from hills on west brought 
down by floods. On this side of road a few acres under 
Prosopis of good growth; and Saccharum, Tamaria and 
Capperis also present here and there in the 2,000 acres. The 
remainder of forest on east of main road on the whole of 
better condition containing closer growth, Prosopis seems 
to proc cmunets: withinferior kinds of Zamaria, Saccharum, 
and fodder grass. Camels, &c., excluded from 1878. 
Cattle admitted, No demand beyond a few trees for 
beams and rafters@ Rs. 0-1-6 per cft, and Rs. 6-4-0 per 
hundred each respectively. 
Kotla [ean.—4,000 acres —A long narrow area not far to the east of Dera Ghési 
Khén and Réjanpur road and parallel thereto between Fazil- 
ur and Réjanpur. Substituted in 1877-78 for similar area 
ormerly under Department Northern part poor ; soil bad 
and devoid of grass, and subject to flood. Trees stunted 
and consisting of inferior Zamaria and Saleadora with 
Prosopis in small quantly. Southern parton whole better ; 
soil light, fair amount of Pros with Saccharum 
heavy in.places, Camels, &, excluded since 1878. Oattle 
now admitted. Demand only for a few trees occasionally ; 
: but Saccherum eagerly sought after. 
Daman.—4,000 acres.—Close to Indus right bank, afew miles north of Mithankot. 
Under Department since 1874. Most of area flooded in 
rainy season. Lower portion contains the medium claas, 
Tamarin gallica growing to avery large girth. Sacc 
sapontanewm very dense and grazed on by buffaloes. 
To the north-east soil lighter, and growth of Prosopis 
Sparse and in clumps with Saccharum grass. No 
demand for material. 2,700 cft. of mature trees along river 
side cut for Government Conservancy Steamer in 1883-84. 
Kotla Hassan.—1,200 acres. Murghai.—800 acres.—About 8 to 10 miles from Mith- 
ankot and on east of main road from Rdéjanpur to Kasmor in 
Sindh. Under Department since 1874 and almost adjoin each 
other. Western portion of Kotla Hassan good medium Pro- 
sepis ; trunks formerly severely lopped, siraight and vigorous, 
Saccharwm heavy and fires often occur. On the east 
Prosopis and Tamaria. Murghaipur on whole compared 
with Kotla Hassan. Prosopis along north and in centre, 
Tamaria and Prosopis on south. Saccharum heavy 
almost every where. Almost entire area of both forests 
flooded. Only cattle admitted since 1878. Demand nothing 


so far except for Saccharwm, 
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The grazing for cattle is leased annually by the Deputy Commissioner ; the 
ncome being realised by instalments and booked in the Treasury to credit of the 
Forest Department. Up to 1880-81 the income was amere nothing. Since 1881-82 each 
forest has been sold separately, and the revenue for 1883-84 is Rs. 1.611. The demarca- 
tion of the forests has not been uniform and consists of lines from 10 to 20 feet 
wide, In Fazilpur 68 substantial masonry pillars were constructed in 1877-78, 

Camels, horses, buffaloes, kine, donkeys, sheep, and goats are the 
domestic animals of the district. Camels are very numerous. The 
climate of the district is favourable to them, and they are the only 
animals that can well be used to carry burdens in the Pachad tracts. 
Only male camels are used to carry burdens. The cows of the 
Mazari country are the best, and very fine brllocks come from there. 
The Mazéri cows and bullocks and those of Dajal are largely bred for 
exportation. Buffaloes are plentiful in the river lands. They are 
grazed in large herds of from 100 to300 heads. Sheep and goats 
are most numerousin the Pachad. They wie ese on the low hills. 
The sheep kept are mostly the démba or fat-tailed sheep. The turnz 
enumeration of 1869-70 showed 14,637 camels, 115,046 cows and 
bullocks, 8,577 donkeys, 25,589 buffaloes, and 239,414 sheep and goats, 
in the district. Table No. XXII shows the live-stock of the district 
as returned in the Administration Reports of various years. 

The Biloch mares of this district are famous. The mares are 
noted for endurance and some are very handsome. Biloch mares 
may be purchased for about Rs. 200 to 300, and a really fine Builoch 
mare will even fetch as much as Rs. 800. The Biloches never ride 
horses, but only mares. Before the Government breeding system came 
into operation in this district the Biloches used to kill colts as soon 
as foaled, on account of their dislike for riding horses ; but since horses 
can fetch very high prices at annual fairs, and are generally purchased 
by regimental offivers: besides getting large prizes at exhibitions, the 
Bilochis have learned to value horses and take great care in breedin 
them. The following are the local names of the best kind of Biloc 
mares :— 

1. Shini. | 8. Lakhi. 

3. Vaini. 4, Karni., 

6. Chiri. 


Very good donkeys are found in the district, especially in the 
hills. The best are probably owned by the Bozdars, an ig aban 
Biloch tribe residing on the border of the Sangarh tehsil. o of 
these’donkeys have been purchased at different times as stallions 


for the Horse Breeding Department. They are smaller than Arab | 


donkeys, but they are compact and very hardy. Wild donkeys are 
found in this district, below Rajanpur, towards Sabzalkot and Bando- 
wali. The Bilochis consider a wild donkey very good eating. 

The Government stallions have now been in this district for 
the last ten years. The mares in this district used formerly to be 
covered by country horses, kept by a low class of Muhammadans called 
mirdsis, whose profession was to keep breeding horses. The usual 
fee of covering a mare was Ra. 2. Since the Government stallions 
have been sent here, the system of getting mares covered by private 
stallions has, in a great measure, given way, and now only those 
mares are covered by country stallions that are unfit for branding 
or whose owners do not like to have them covered by donkeys. There 


eee ee Sy ct 
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are now 24 horses and 8 donkey stallions in the district, stationed Chapter IV, A. 
at the following places:— 


ssari Country) 4 horses 1 donkey a:heenltare, 
Ra pa M ve Orses ; an 
Rajan = a - 1 » %21 Live-Stock. 

Hereed d (Gtrchént Country) .. 2 on none 

Letts ; ; 2 : me °y none and a 

ve ° Mule-breeding 
i One (Laghéri Co try) . 4 none an 
ati ti Laghord hordn (Koss ss Conntzy) ; 3 is < opsraHoue: 

Haire ee z e ? 

Sar ae 2 ” 8 donkey. 

Saddar . 4 3 


Of these 24 horses, 14 are T. B. English, 8 Arabs, and 2 
Norfolk Trotters. The tablesin.the margin 
show the branded mares of the district, and 
the number of mares covered by horses and 
donkeys during the last six years, with produce 
of each year. | 

The average produce of the stallion horses 
for the last six years has been 110, and that 
of the donkey stallions for the last three 
years, seven. 

An annual horse fair was instituted in this 
district in 1872. It was first held at the 
same time as the Sakhi Slag vl but it has 

wn by into 
independence. In 1872 Ra. 
820 were distributed in 
and the “pane of the 

rizes given n uall 
poet Gh e etae 
Rs. 2,000 in 1878, and has 
since remained at that amount. 
The number of horses shown 
each year since the fair com- 
menced is given below:— 


The fair was transferred to Pir Adil, which is nine milesfrom Der® 
Ghazi Khan in 1875, as officers found it inconvenient to travel 32 - 
miles to Sakhi Sarwar to attend the fair. In 1878 the fair was 
transferred to a place called Sharif Shéh, about two miles from Dera 
Ghazi Khan, where a plot of land has been purchased on which the 
fair is annually held. A pavilion has been built and a well sunk 
with troughs for watering horses, and a number of trees have been 
planted. The fair is very popular, and Biloch races are always held 
after it, at which prizes, subscribed for by the officers of the station, 
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are given. There are now 22 stallions in the district. Of these 11 are 
thoroughbred English horses, three are Norfolk Trotters, and eight 
are Arabs. There are also nine stallion donkeys) There is 
one half English and one Hissar bull in the district and another 
Hissar bull has been indented for. There are two very fine 
Dajal bulls, and three young. bulls bred from cows brought from 
Hissar by Hissar bulls. English and Merino rams were tried in 
the district, but were found very delicate and did not answer. 

The average number of the different classes of animals which 
received prizes at the annual fairs for the last five years were :— 

ClassI. Class IT. Class III. Class IV. ‘Class V. Clase VI. Class VII. 
25 10 20 5 40 30 10 

Horse-racing is very popular amo Bilochis, and something 
might probably be done hor caer haat by giving 
prizes to be run for atthe annual fairs. Races are now held for 

rizes subscribed for by the European residents of Dera Ghazi 
4n and the visitors to the fair; but these prizes are precarious, 
as they depend upon the liberality of private individuals; and if 
Rs. 100 were given annually in prizes it would bea t help. 
There is a very brisk trade in yearlings and two-year-olds in this 
district. They are bought by down-country traders. As many 
as 86 have left this district in the present year (1883). 
The result of much trouble and expense undertaken by Govern- 
ment is thus lost, as there is no doubt that many of the young 
animals that leave the district find their way to native States, 
and are lost to the Remount Officers. Ifsome of the best of the 
young stock were bought for Government, and kept till fit for 
remounts, ata Government Depét, it would be a great advantage. 
The Government system has now been in operation for many years. 
The stallions were placedinchargeof the civil authorities in 1878. For 
some years previous they were in charge of the military authorities, 
invariably the officers commanding the cavalry regiments stationed 
at Dera Ghazi Khan and Rajanpur. The progress made by breeders 
in learning to raise their young stock on sound principles 
during that time has been small. The Maz4ris and Dnshaks as 
a rule turn their young stock out loose, but before the fair they 
are taken in and fastened up in stables to be fattened; and in the 
case of other breeders in the district the young stock is generall 
kept closely tied up in sheds. A run was made in the Chabbi rak 
for young stock, but the difficulty is that there is no grass there, 
except in the canal season, and it has not yet been utilized except 
for a few colts that used to be kept up in connection with the Bruce- 
&bad farm; but the number of these is now reduced to two, as the 
experiment was found to be too costly to be met from the funds of the 
farm. Castration of young colts is now almost universal, and some- 
times after harvest the young stock is allowed to run loose in the 
fields, but as a general rule it is kept tied up. 

The following tables show the number of animals exhibited 
and sold at each horse fair for the last five years, the amount of prizes 
given, the numberof colts gelt bysalutrisfor each year since 1878 when 
salutris were first entertained, the number of remounts obtained 
for each branch of the service during the last five years, and the 
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number of colts taken out of the district by dealers during the last Ohapter IV, B. 


five years. Occupations, 
. = Industries, and 
Oommerce. 


Number of| Number) 4 .ount 
animals | of ani- 


exhibited. |mals sol colts gelt. | mounts 


f prises. 
aq P sold. 


1880 
1881 134 
1883 140 


SEOTION B.—OCOUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, 
AND COMMEROE. 
Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed by. Oocupaiou of the 
males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 1881. But peop’ 


the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the Census statistics, 
for reasons explained in the Census 


Population. : Report ; and they must be taken subject 
to limitations which are given in some 

Ageioultoral | 74a7¢| detail in Part II, Cha Se of 
a tee —| the same Report. e figures in 
Total es eat Table No. XXII refer only to the 


population of 15 years of age and over. 
The figures in the margin show the distribution of the whole oy 
population into 7 isan and non-agricultural, calculated on the 
assumption that the number of women and children dependent upon 
each male of over 15 years of age is the same whatever his occupation. 
These figures, however, include as agricultural only such part of: the 
population as are agriculturists pure and simple; and exclude not 
only the considerable number who combine agriculture with other 
occupations, but also the much larger number who depend in great 
measure for their livelihood upon the yield of agricultural operations; 
More detailed figures for the occupations of both ‘tales and females 
will be found at pages 143 to 151 of Table XITA. and in Table XIIB 
of the Census Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, 
however, are exceedingly incomplete. | 
Table No. gives statistics of the manufactures of the principal industries 
district as they stood in 1881-82. Some of the mineral manufactures and mannfactures. 
of the district have been described in Chapter I. - 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special indus-. 
tries of the district:— — 7 
‘‘In the border hills in this district there is an interesting domestic Biloch wooll 
industry of woollen weaving, the products of which resemble the Arab or weaving, a 
Semitic type of woven fabrics more than any other work found in India, 
The coarse and every-day forms of this pastoral craft are rough goats’ hair 
ropes, the rude cloths on which grain is winnowed and cleaned, corn sacks, 
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tg and the like, which are used throughout this district and in the 
Deraj&t division generally. 

‘More highly finished forms are camel trappings, saddle bags, shatranjée 
or rugs, and similar articles woven by Biloch women in a somewhat harsh, 
worsted-like yarn, dyed in a few sober colours. The patterns are as simple 
as the material, but they are always good, and there is a quality of tone and 
colour in the stuff which more costly fabrics seldom possess. 

“In addition to the woven pattern, saddle-bags are ornamented with 
tassels in which white cowries are strung, and with rosettes skilfully and 
ingeniously worked in floss silk of different colours, with ghogse (small ob- 
long shells like seeds) sewn on the borders, The rugs have great wearing 
qualities, as warp and weft are both in hard wool; but being often crookedly 
woven, they do not always lie flat. The trade in Turkistén rugs and in some 
Algerian fabrics of a similar kind is supplied by a merely domestic industry, 
which finds employment for many hands. There are no signs that the Biloch 
weaving will grow tq anything more than it is at present,—a househo!d 
occupation for merely local use. The work is, however, interesting as an 
example of the instinctive ‘rightness’ and propriety of design and 
colour which seem to be invariable attributes of pastoral industries. 
It is curious that rags almost identical in pattern and _ fabric, 
and similarly decorated with shells, are made in the Balkans, and 
sometimes sent to Paris for sale. The Banjéras of the Deccan weave a 
fabric identical in pattern with the Biloch work, for women’s petticoats 
and the peaks of bullock-aaddles, 

‘‘There are but few industries excepting of a distinctly domestic 
kind in this district. The turned and lacquered wood-work of Jém- 

ur has some reputation in the district, and specimens were sent to 
the Punjab Exhibition of 1882. The articles made are bed legs, toys, 
&c. The colours are bright, but there is no special character in the work.” 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
district, but Table No. XXV gives particulars of the river traffic 
that passes through the district. The exports and imports of food- 
grains have already been noticed at 83, while a list of the 
principal fairs and their dates will be found at page 36. ‘ 

Formerly a considerable transit trade between Khorasan and India 
used to traverse this district, the ChAchar and Sakhi Sarwar es 
being frequently traversed by caravans. The Mangrota or Sangarh Pass 
was also used, but never to a very great extent. The easiest pass 
is the Chachar, by which Harrand 1s only some twenty-two marches 
distant from Kandahar. By this fruits and woollen goods used 
to come from Kabul in exchange for sugar and cotton cloth. In 1844 
however, the Biloches commenced a system of plundering along this 
route, which since that year has been practically deserted. In 
former days they used to make a profit by escorting caravans. 
The Girchani témanddr told Mr. Fryer that he himself had received 
Rs. 700 for escorting one caravan. Of late years the Depyty 
Commissioner, Captain Sandeman, endeavoured to bring back traffic 
by this route; but, until the Maris and Bugtis become more settled, 
it is not likely that merchants will again resort to it. Some traffic 
has been established with the Biloch and Pathan tribes immediatel 
beyond the border, and small caravans move backwards and faeces 
through the Khetran country and the Sakhi Sarwar Pass to and from 
Khé&n, Seaf, and Barkhan. When the district of Déjal Harrand 
belonged to the Brahois, and also when it was subject to Bhawal Khan, 
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@ garrison was maintained at Barkhan, and the fort which formed 
its quarters is still standing. Barkhan was abandoned by the Sikhs. 

An attempt was made some years ago, by taking advantage of 
the yearly fair held at the Sakhi Sarwar shrine, to revive the com- 
merce of the district with Kandahér and thecountry generally 
beyond the border. In 1872 ahorse fair was established at the time 
of the annual festival, and Rs. 820 were distributed in prizes. Horse- 
races, for which the Biloches have a great liking, were also set on 
foot. Further, as a more direct impulse to commerce, goods were 
imported from Manchester to the value of Rs. 18,000, and sold at the 
fair, which was largely attended by representatives of all the border 
clans. In the following year, Rs. 1,000 were given away in prizes 
for horses exhibited. The entries for the horse-races in 1873 were 
larger than in the preceding year. The horse fair, however, has now 
been transferred to the neighbourhood of Dera Gh4zi Khan (see Sec- 
tion A, page 87), and all idea of developing the Sakhi Sarwar fair 
has been abandoned. 

There are four posts for registering trade across the frontier: (1) 
At Sangarh, where the trade by the Sangarh Mahoi, Kanwan and 
Bathi passes is registered ; this trade is with the KasrAni, Bozdar, and 
neighbouring Pathan countries. (2) At Sakhi Sarwar, where the trade 
by the Séri pass is registered ; this route leads through the Hadiani 
(Laghéri) country into the Khetran valley. (3) At Fort Munro, 
where trade by another road into the Khetran valley is registered. 
(4) At Rojhén, where trade with the Méri and Bagti countries by the 
Siah Af pass is registered. The value of the registered trade 
by each pass in 1882-83 was — 


Imports, Eaporte, 
Nangarh se aes Rs, 10,818 Rs, 10,488 
Mahoi eee eee 99 2,478 99 3,1 l é 
Kanwén eee ies a 168 * 1,093 
Fort Munro oes ove » 28,531 » ©=.1, 20,546 
Sari .. ; » 14,852 ‘i ,202 
Siah Af » 17,276 » 20,698. 
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The chief articles of import are sheep, cattle, donkeys, fruits | 


grain and pulse, ght, gums and resins, tobacco, wood and wool. The 
chief exports are cotton piece-goods, grain and pulse, sugarand salt. 
The river trade of the district formerly had its centre at Mith- 
. ankot, whence molasses, cotton, indigo, wheat, &., were shipped to 
Sakkar and Bombay. Mithankot was carried away by the river in 
1863, and a new town was then built, five milesfrom theriver. For 
many years after this, commerce forsook the town ; and even now its 
trade 1s anything but flourishing. Most of the once prosperous 
merchants of Mithankot either left or became bankrupt, and the river 
trade was mostly carried on from the town of Dera Ghézi Khan itself. 
But the river now runs within half a mile of the new town ; and unless 
it either reverts to its old course, or asecond time destroys the town, 
the commercial importance of Mithankot may be expected to revive. 
The chief g town of the district is now Dera Ghdézi Khan 
Indigo, opium, dates, wheat, cotton, barley, millet, ght, and hides are 
exported by river to Karachi Alum is found at Rajanpur, and 
it 1s hoped that a considerable! export trade in alum may be estab- 
lished. Cotton is also exported to Dera Ism4il Khan and Banni, 
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Chapter IV,0. and even to R&walpindi and Amritsar. The value of the opium 


Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 


Trade of the dif- 
ferent towns ; ex- 
ports and imports. 


Prices, wages, rent- 
rates, interest, 


Wages of labourers. 


Value of land and 
money. 


exported averages Rs. 24,000 to Rs. 25,000 per annum, that of the 
indigo srocriad more than a lakh of rupees. Grain to the value of 
about six lakhs of rupees is exported annually; also brass vessels 
from Dera Ghazi Khan, wooden toys from Jampur, and cloth for 
coverlets and cotton darés from Dajal Dajal was a thriving town 
when the Chaéchar Pass was open. It still carries on some trade 
with the hills, but has much decayed) The Dé&jal potters are 
famous, and do a good amount of business. The principal imports 
into the district are sugar, fruits from KaAbul ; gram, which is tittle 
wn in the district, from Multan and Ferozepur; woollen goods, 
nglish piece-goods, and broadcloths, metals, salt, and spices. Bugas 
is imported, mostly raw, to the value of some Ra. 80,000 per annum. 


SECTION O.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


The village prices of the chief agricultural staples used for the 
______________ conversion of produce estimates into 
money atthe Settlement of 1869—75 
are shown in the margin. They are 
based upon the average prices of the 
twenty years ending with 1873. Table 
No. XXVI gives the retail bézdr prices 
of commodities for the last twenty 
years. The wages of labour are shown 
in Table No. VII, and rents in 
Table No. XXI, but both sets of figures 
are probably of doubtful value. 


The figures of Table No. XXXII give the average values of 
land in rupees per acre shown in the 
margin for sale and mortgage; but 
the quality of land varies so enor- 
molt , and the value returned is 


Tee to lere78 a so often fictitious, that but little 


1878-79 to 1881-82 ... : reliance can be placed upon the 


figures. 

Agricultural labourers are usually paid in kind) A common 
field labourer can command three annas to four annas a day for his 
work, and for the silt clearance of canals four annas a day are paid 
by Government. Carpenters and masons get from eight to ten 
annas a day. A blacksmith gets from six annas to one rupee a day. 
The only landless day labourers in the district are the Kotdnas, 
who are sweepers converted to Muhammadanism. They work as 
village servants, and are employed to winnow grain. Under the 
Sikhs 8 common labourer was paid one-and-a-half-annas a day, 
and a carpenter five annas to six annas. Blacksmiths were paid 
by the piece. Labourers employed on canal clearance were paid 
Rs. 3 per mensem, half in cash and half in kind. 

Amongst the Muhammadans accumulated capital is invested 
either in the purchase of land or in mo eson land. A Muham- 
madan will not lend money at interest. d in this district is. 
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highly marketable, and changes hands very freely. Amongst the Ohapter IV, 0. 
témdna there is an indisposition to part with land, otherwise it is prices Weights 
freely sold and mortgaged. The large number of sales and mort- and Measures, and 
gages of land is no doubt due to the little value land had previous Communications. 
to our rule, to the over-assessment with which we commenced our Value of land and 
administration, to the extravagance of the land owners, and, most money. 
of all, to the large quantities of land many landowners held in 
excess of their requirements. Hindis lend sa festa at interest, 
but they also have a great desire to acquire lands, whether by 
purchase or by mortgage. The rates of interest are: For large 
transactions, with security, 12 per cent.; for petty transactions, 
and large transactions with indifferent security, 24 per cent.; for 
petty transactions, without security, half an anna per rupee per 
mensem, which amounts to 374 per cent. per annum. There is a 
large banking establishment at Dera Ghia Khan, but loans are 
chiefly conducted through village shop-keepers. 
he prices realized by the sale of land are very various. The 
average price of do-fasli lands near the town of Dera Ghdzi Khan 
is Rs. 208 per acre, and:of ek-fasla lands in the Dera Ghazi Khan 
tahstl, Rs. 66 per acre. Lands near the city have fetched Rs. 100 
per district kandl, or Ra. 800 per acre. In the Sailab circle the 
average price is Rs. 35 per acre, in the Danda Rs. 7, and in the 
Pachéd 17-8. Inthe Sangarh tahst! the price of land varies 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 150 per acre. In the Jémpur tahstl land near 
the town will realizeas much as Rs. 235 per acre, whilst poor land 
with uncertain irrigation in the Pach4d is sold at one rupee per acre. 
In the R4éjanpur tahstl land is plentiful, and consequently cheap. 
Land will fetch Rs. 12 per acre in the Chéhi-nahri circle, Rs. 7 in 
the Ghark4b circle, and 5 in the Saila&b circle. In the Pachaéd 
circle land is very cheap. In fact, itis hardly saleable at all. 
The soil of the Pachad circle of Rajanpur is very poor. 
Mr. Fryer had an abstract made out showing the average 
price of land sold and 
Area sold. mort, e accor ding to 
a the deeds of sale and mort- 
gage which passed through 


Tahsfl. Price per acre. 


Sangarh Sac 6 8 0 1.818 acres. 2 

Ders Ghési Khu] 98 8 0 | 1,300 ,, ee Pier hicsctuaany Courts in 
ur ane Im * case 

Réjeoporp 20 .| 60 8st aso ° 8 in which 


mutation of names was ap- 
plied for. According to this 
statement the average price realized was, in caips of sale, as shown 

above in the 1 
The average pace for which land was mort, was as shown below 
inthe margin. This statement only showed the sales and mortgages of 
which notice was given to the 


Tehsil. Mortgage money Settlement Courts. There 

‘| Were many sales and mort- 

aeaeath _ gages of which information 
Dera Ghdsi Khéc would not be received by 
Tal sei the Settlement Courts till 


after the close of the year 
in which they took place. 
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The local scale of weight and measurement both for solids and 


Prices, Weights liquids is as follows :— 


and Measures, and 
Communi ry 


Local weights and 


measures, 


Measures of length 


and area, 


4 chotdis, = 1 pax 4 pais. == 1 chauth. 
4 paus. = 1 paropi. 4 chauths. = 1 bdbkora. 
4 paropis = 1 ftopa. 4 bhoras. = 1 pat. 


4 topas. =z 1 pai. 
The initial value of the chotai varies in different parts of the 
district from one to one-and-a-half chitak of the s scale ; but 
whatever the value of the chotd:, the higher denominations stand 
to it in an unaltering ratio. This measure is universally used 
throughout the district, and is found to be employed in deeds exe- 
cuted two hundred years ago. Efforts have been made te introduce 
the use of the scale of tolas, chitaks, and sérs, but hitherto without 
much effect. Under the Sikhs the sér was equal to 96 rupees 
weight Nénak Sh&hi. At first the sér which it was attempted to in- 
troduce was the standard sér of 80 tolas, but in 1870 a value of 
130 tolas to the sér was adopted, and at this present time, when a 
sér weight is used, it is this district s¢ér of 100 tolas. By assuming 
a fixed value for the topa of 5 sérs, the pat was at the same time 
made equivalent to 32 maunds. The people, however, at large 
still adhere to the customary shifting values of the original scale. 
The values of each denomination of the local scale in different 
of the district, according to the changes in the initial value of 
the chotdi, have been worked out by Mr. Fryer, who gives the result 
of his calculations in the following statement. It must be remem- 
bered that the paropi is a measure and not a weight; and that the 
weight of its contents will vary with different kinds of grain :— 


Value of local weights and measures. 
Weight in APPaoxrmats WRIGHT IN STANDARD oBks OF 80 ‘ tOLAS.’ 
Local denomi- po ssipe 
tolas. Dera Ghiési 
sic Khas tubs#i. 
Pea = & oe 2 Py 
Paropi 1a oée. 1s. 9 chk. 
e 20 35 eére. 
Chanth 2 mda. 2% mds, 
Bhora 8 » 10 ow 
Pet 33 ” #” oe 


The local yard or gaz is equivalent to 45 inches (English). 
a The measures adopted at the recent Settlement were as 
ollows:-— 


1 Karram = 5 lineal feet. 
8 Karrams = 1 Kin = 15 do. 
1 Kén square = 1 Marl = 225 square feet. 
20 Marlas = 1 Kanél = 4,500 do. 
8 Kanéls = 1 Ghuméo= 36,000 do. 


Proportion of gAwmdo to acre 1 to 1°21. 
The local standard is a bigha, exactly equal to half an English 
acre, and Mr. Fryer, the Settlement Officer, regrets that he did not 
adopt the local bigha as his standerd of measurements. 
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The scale would then have been— 
1 Karram = &50 Lineal feet. 


3 Karrams = 1Kin = 16°30 ~— do. 

1 Kénequare = 1 Marl4 = 272:°25 Square feet. 
20 Marlds = 1 Kané] = 5,445:00 do. 

4 Kanils = ] Bigha - 2],780°00 do. 

2 Bighas would equal exactly one acre. 

The advantage of the bigha adopted is that the karram is 
exactly 5 feet instead of 5°50 feet. 

The figures in the margin show the communications of the 
district as returned in quinquennial Table 
I of the Administration Report for 
1878-79, while Table XLVI - shows the 
distan re hy a to place as ape 
tively or the purpose of calculati 
travelling allowance. Table No. Xie 
shows the area taken up by Government 
for communications in the district. 

The Indus is navigable for steamers and country craft through- 
out its course within the district. The principal traffic on the 
river, as stated in the Punjab Famine Report (1879), is shown in 
Table No. XXV. There are no fixed mooring places in the district. 
The Indus Steam Flotilla has been navigating this river since 1879. 
But of late years its operations have been almost discontinued. The 
“Chenab” Steamer occasionally runs from Dera Ismail Khan to Sakkar 
(Sind) and back, and anchors at places convenient at the time. The 
names of ferries and the distances between them are shown in the 
table on the next page, following the downward course of the river. 

There has not yet been any bridge-of-boats established on the 
Indus. The bridges by which canals and hill torrents are crossed, 
number altogether 42. None of them are gear | of special notice. 
The most important ferry upon the Indus is at 1 upon the 
Dera Gh4zi Khan and Multan road. Here atreadle boat is main- 
tained for heavy traffic, and an iron boat for carrying the mails and 
for the use of European passengers. 

The boats used on the Indus are: (1) The Zohrak—This 
is the common cargo boat of the country. (2) Déndi.—there 
is but little difference between the two boats, but the Zohrak is 
the largest. The Zohrak costa from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, and carries 
a cargo of from 300 to 800 maunds. The number of boatmen 
required to mana Zohrak varies from six to nine. The Dunds 
costs from Rs. 80 to Rs, 200 and carries from 50 to 200 maunds. 
A Déndi is manned by three or four boatmen. The bottoms of 
river boats are made flat, with a slight curve at both ends, the 
advantage of which formation is said to be that when the boat 
strikes a sand bank she revolves, whereas a flat-bottomed boat without 
@ curve would show her broadside to the sand bank, and be more 
difficult to get off into deep water. 

Great success has as a rule attended the efforts of the District 
Administration to render travelling safe. pa the first years of 
British rule, the roads were very unsafe, and the monotomy of tra- 
velling was frequently broken by the attentions of highway robbers. 
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Ohapter IV, 0. 
= Distance fro 
cue hha heal No. Name of Ferries. preceding one Ramanxs. 


Communications. 


Rivers, 1 | Morjhang{ me 2 | 
2 | Ghal{ — dss 13 miles, 
7 ans 10 brates Sangbar. 
: | 
8 
: ; . , 
8 | Kinjher . re Dera Ghési Kbén. 
} Tabefl Jémpur. 
Merewits ot] ao ft 
Kotla Sher Muhammad... 6 | 
Kotla Andrén _s.. eas 8 in 
| Tahs:! Réjanpur. 
Roads. Even for the first stage out of Dera Ghazi Khan to Kot Chuta, it 
was necessary to clear the country of jungle for 200 yards on either 


side of the road, so as to deprive highwaymen of their shelter. Now, 
however, except in the southern part of the district* where the 
Mazari and G&rchanf Biloches are stil not to be entirely trusted, a 
traveller may journey anywhere on the district roads in perfect safety. 
The Frontier road, however, is not always safe, and a Hindi merchant 
with valuable commodities about his person would do well to avoid 
it. Much, however, remains to be done towards improving the roads 
of the district. There is not one of them that is not rendered 
impassable for the time by a heavy flood; and the cantonments of 
Dera Ghazi Khén and Rajanpur have been practically isolated for 
days together on several occasions. 

The principal roads of the district are :— 

(1) The Frontier Military road, which passes through the 
district from north to south, skirting the Frontier as far as Drigri 
Thence it passes through the fortified post of Muhammadpur to 

_ Réjanpur; a few miles to the south of which town a branch road 
leaves it to strike the Indus at Mithankot. 

(2) The road from Dera Isméil Kha4n to Sakkar, which also 
runs from north to south throughout the district wd Kala, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, J4mpur, Muhammadpur, Rajanpur, and Rojhin. There 


* Below Fézilpur there is much jungle, offering great facilities of shelter to the 
highway robbers, 
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was s road, or rather a beaten track, along this line before Obapter IV, 6. 
annexation. The road is for the most bridged, but. between “Weights 
Muhammadpur and Rajanpur is not Seay crajadeable at the asd Massaron: and 
time when the hill streams are in flood. The latter section of the Communications. 
road has lately been raised and bridged ; but after a heavy flood it is Roads, 
even now impassable. 

(3) The road from Dera Ghési Khan to Miltan, which crosses. 
the Indus at the Kureshi ferry. 

None of these roads are metalled, the only metalled roads in 
the district being in and immediately around the cantonments of: 
Dera Gh4zi Khan and Rajanpur.. Besides these, there are also 
unmetalled roads in every direction connecting the different towns 
and villages, as well as along the banks of the main canals, which 
run from north to south of these. : 


Of these minor roads, the most important are :— 


(1) From Dera Ghézi Khan to Vader es _ eos 14 mfles. 
(2) , Kot ChutatoChoti... ee o 10 , 
(83) » Jémpnaé to Déjal and Harrand ... . 32 4 


(4) ,, RBéjanpur to Mithankot - ~ 10 ~,4, 

There are altogether, up to the close of 1882-83, 508 miles of 
road (unmetalled) in the district. Road-making is very expensive, 
owing to the number of brid uired, in the Sindh for canals 
and canal cuttings, and in the Pach4d for hill streams, The ae 
roads have been everywhere improved since annexation, and at the 
time of the recent Settlement were carefully mapped. 

On the Dera Ismail Khan and Sakkar road, there are ing Staging bungalows 
bungalows in this district at Retré, Taunsé, Ahmdani, Shah Sadr 424 encamping 
Din, Dera Ghazi Khan, Kot Chuta, J4émpur, Muhammedpur, Réjanz = 5*°0248. 

ur, Murghai, and Rojhén. There i also a staging bungalow at os 
&jal. The Canal officers have bungalows at Bahar Shéh, Paiga, 

Jokh, Sh&h Jamal, Baliwéla, Fazilpur, and Réjanpur. All the canal 

and staging bungalows are fully furnished. e following table 

shows the conveniences for travellers on the Frontier road:— .. - 


Eucamping-ground, dak-bungalow, and a shop. 


and a sarai. 


Kot Chute 
Jémpur 
ssi belongi a Conal Der” 
ilpur ave nging 
aa : a sarai and a re 
Réjanpur & serai and shop. 
haf 


Bojuia 


Z’sssssss 


» 
" 
ts ] 
99 
99 
2 
” 


The other encamping-grounds in the district are returned as 
follows :— 
g 


Post Offices. 


Telegraphs. 
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Road from Name of encamping- Details of buildings, 
ground. wells, & 
Heel tera oa iui : earai and 1 well. 
Dera Ghési Kbén to Dera Isméil || Kéle es Catal 
Khéa Abmdéni 1 earai and well 
Taunsd 
Retra 
Tibbi i 
1 
a eee || Show’ Budbu 1 dn, 
Kot Chute .. | 1 do. and 1 sarai, 
ra =e 1 nf ie 1 sarai 
Muhemmadpur 
Dera Ghasi Khén to Sekkar Fésilpur r fal rate bree 
Rdjan a 1 do 1 do. 
EE erro 1 do 
1 do 
Banded 
Jémpur to Harrand ... ~ {| Edis 
. | 1 earai. 
There are Imperial Post Offices at— 
Dera Gh&zi Khén Head office. Rojhén. 
Réjanpur Sub-office. Mithankot. 
Jémpur. Mangrota. | 
(hott. Taunsa. 
Kot Chota. Shéh wéli village post office. 
Kajal. Land - 
Fézilpur. Yarn 99 
| Harrand 
With the exception of the last three offices, the others are 
tas Order Offices and have Savings Banks. 
line of Imperial Telegraph runs along the main road from 


the north to south end of this district, with 


Dera Ghazi Khan and Rajanpur. 
Telegraphic communication with Multén is made vid Sakkar 


and Jacobabad. 


Telegraph Offices at 


CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.—GENERAL. 


The Dera Gh4zi Khan district is under the control of the 
Commissioner of the Derajat 
Qénungoes| Patwirisand| Who is stationed at Dera Ismail 
and Nabe. |_Assistante, | Khan. The ordinary head-quart- 
er’s staff of the district consists 
of a Deputy Commissioner, a 
Judicial Assistant Commissioner, 
an Assistant Commissioner and 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
—— An Assistant Commissioner _ 
17 at. do. | posted at Rajanpur in charge o 
| that sabsdividion Each tahetl 
is in charge of a tahstldar, assisted by a ndib. The village revenue 
Staff is shown in the margin. The average number of villages to 
each patwaré is four, and his average 7 Re 137. 

There are two Munsiffs in the district, one having jurisdiction 
within the Dera Ghazi Kh4n and Sangarh tahstls, and the other 
within the J4mpur, and a portion of the Rajanpur tahetls. The 
statistics of civil and revenue litigation for the last five years are 
given in Table No, XXXIX. 
| The executive staff of the district is supplemented by a Bench 
‘of Honorary istrates, who sit at head-quarters; and by Nawab 
- Imam Bakhsh Khan and Sardér Bahram K an, Mazdris of Rajhan. 
Sardar Muhammad Khan, Laghari, of Choti ; Sardar Bahédur han, 
Khoss, of Batil ; Sardar Miran Khan, Drishak, of Asni; Sardar Gholém 
Haidar, Girchani, of Harrand ; Sardar Muhammad, Lund, of Shadan 
Lund; Sardar Fazal Ali Khén, Kasranf, of Kot Kasrani, and Mezar 
Khén, of Tibbi Lund, who have magisterial powers within the 
‘limits of their respective témdna. 

The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent. 
The strength of the 

Distarsvstom. force as givenin Table 
————_——| I of the Police Report 
Standing Protection | for 1881-82 is shown in 


detection. the m 
In aidition to this 
84 


force 220 village watch- 
men are entertained, 
and paid in cash at 
~ Re. 3 and 4 per men- 
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Ohapter V, A. sem by the village community. The thénds or principal police juris- 
General dictions and the chaukés or ais out-posts and pesd nota: are distri- 
Administration. buted as follows :— 
Criminal, Police and Tahstl Sangarh: Thénd Taunsa; out-posts (2nd class) Tibbi 
Gaols. and Mundréni. 
Tahstl Dera Ghdzi Khdn: Thdénds Dera Ghazi Khan, Yari, 
Kot Chuta and Choti; out-posts (1st class) Lund; road-post Shah 
Sadr Din. 
Tahsil Jémpur: Thdnds Jdmpur, Dajal, Harrand and Tibbi 
Lund ; road posts Kappar and Muhammadpur. 
Tahstt Rdjanpur: Thdnds Rajanpur, Fazilpur, Kot Mithan 
and Rojhan ; out-posts (Ist class) Shahwéli; road-posts, Hamiwéla 
Dhindi, Sharw4la and Umarkot. 
ee is acattle pound at each thdnd and also at 76 other 
2 The district itselfis a Police Circle, under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner as Deputy Inspector General of Police. On 
the Frontier the témanddrs are hono lice officers, and are 
responsible for the police administration of their own tribes. The 
Khosa témanddr assists the Deputy Inspector of Yard; the son of 
the Gurchani témanddr is thd of Harrand, while there is a 
regular police thdnd at Rojhan, the témanddr of the Mezaris, Nawab 
Im&m Bakhsh Kh4n, and his son, Bahram Khan, being Honorary 
Magistrates. 
The District Jail at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
814 prisoners. Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials, 
Table XLI of police inquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts 
in gaol for the last five years. 
Revenue, Taxation, The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 
and Registration. years, so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are 
shown in Table No. XXVIII, while Table Nos. XXIX XXXYV, 
XXXIV, and XXXIII give further details for land revenue, 
excise, license tax and stamps respectively. Table No. XXXIITA 
shows the number and situation of Registration Offices. The 
central distilleries for the manufacture o page liquors are 
situated at Sangarh, Dera Ghazi Khan, Jémpur, and janpur. The 
cultivation of the poppy is not forbidden in this district. It is 
cultivated in J&mpur and Réjanpur tahefls, and the Government 
realizes Rs. 2 per acre. 
Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from District 
Funds, which are controlled by a Committee consisting of 24 
members selected by the Deputy Commissioner from among the 
leading men of the various ls, and of the Civil Surgeon, the 
Assistant Commissioner, Dera, the Assistant Commissioner, R4janpur, 
the Assistant Engineer, P. W. D., the Inspector of Schools, four tahsfl- _ 
ddre, and thinaddr of Harrand as ex-officio members, and the Deputy 
Commissioner as President. Table No. XLV gives the statistics 
for Municipal taxation, while the Municipalities themselves are 
noticed in Chapter VL. 
The income from provincial properties for the last five yéars | 
is shown on the next page. | 
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Source of Income. 


Ferries without boat-bridges_... 
Steging bungalows, &c. eve 
Bncamping-grounds 

Cattle pounds 


The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds have already 
been noticed at pages 96, 7, and the cattle pounds at page 100. Qo- 
vernment lands and the general land revenue administration of 
the district are fully noticed in Section C of this Chapter... 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and the 

totals of landrevents collections 
|. since 1868-69. The remain- 
ing items for 1880-81 and 1881- 


Bource of revenue. 


Surplus warrant talabine —...| 170 82 are shown in the margin. 
Leases of gardens eod groves | 8,811 Table No. XXXI gives de- 
ria . cy) ae tails of balances, remissions, 
Fee ‘ I and agricultural advances for 
Uther items of mi us lend agri 


the last fourteen years; Table 
No. XXX shows the amount 
of assigned land revenue; while Table No. XIV gives the areas upon 
which the present land revenue of the district 1s assessed. Further 
details as to the basis, incidence, and working of the current Settle- 
ment will be found below in Section C. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government and 
aided, high, middle and primary schools of the district. There isa 
District Middle School at Dera Ghazi Khan, there are Vernacular 
Middle Schools for boys at Tauns4, J&mpur, Déjal, Rajanpur and 
Rajhan ; while the vernacular primary shools are situated at Mang- 
rota Sharki, Mangrota Gharbi, Buglani, Sokar, Hairo Sharki, and 
Diadra Shé&h in the Sang4rh tabedl ; at Lundan, Samina, Mahtan; 
Kotchuta, Mana, and Chott in the Dera Ghasi Khan tahséil; at 
Kotla Mughlén, Nowsherg and Tibbi Lundan in the Jampur tahatl ; 
and at Fazilpur, Shikarpur, Kasimpur, Nowshera, Kot Mithan, Asni, 
Umarkot and Miranpur in the Rajanpur tahell The district lies 
within the Multén circle, which forms the charge of the Inspector 
of Schools at Multan. 

Table No. XIII gives the statistics of education collected at 
the Census of 1881, and the general state of education has already 
been described at page 85. The number of indigenous schools in 
the district, the majority of which are the Qoran schools attached 
to mosques, 1s 501 with an attendance of 2,700 boys and 600 girls. 
In the indigenous schools the Qor4n is taught to Muhammadane, 
and Nagri and book-keeping to Hindus ; among them, the ten follow- 
Ing are worthy of notice :— 

The Perso-Arabic school at Taunsa, with an attendance of 32 boys 
under Maulvi Khud& Bakhsh. 

The Perso-Qoran school at Mangrota Sharki, with an attendance 
of 30 boys, under Hafiz Kaura, © 


revenue ; 
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The Perso-Qordn school at Basti Bozdar, with an attendance 
of 25 boys, under Maulvi Ahmad. 

The Perso-Qorén school at Kot Kasrani, with an attendance 
of 33 boys, under Khan Muhammad. 

The Perso-Arabic school at Der& Gh&zi Khan, with an atten- 
dance of 20 boys, under Maulvi Din Muhammad. 

The Lande school at Dera Ghazi Khan, with an attendance of 
40 boys, under Sobhu Ram. 

The Arabic-Qoran school at Dera Ghazi Khan, with an attend- 
ance of 27 boys, under Maulvi Abdul Rahman. 

The Persian-Arabic and Qoran school at Ghumman, with an 
attendance of 30 boys, under Maulvi Darvesh Muhammad. 

The Persian-Arabic and Qoran school at Haji Ghazi Sharki, 
with an attendance of 30 boys, under Maulvi Ahm 

The Persian-Arabic and Qoran school at Bhabewala, with an 
attendance of 26 boys, under Maulvi Sodd-ucl-din. 

This was at first a purely vernacular school, but on the comple- 
tion of the present building became a district school in 1861. It con- 
sists of two blocks of buildings, a few paces from each other, accom- 
modating (1) the middle school, and (2) the upper primary school, 
and situated just outside the city close to the Government dispensary 
at the point where the Cantonment road branches off. There are three 
separate branch schools in the city itself, where the lower primary 
department is taught. All of these are parts of the one district 
school, and are under the supervision of the one head master. A staff 
of 23 teachers is employed, vz., six in the middle school, six in the 
upper primary, and 11 in the lower primary departments. The num- 
ber of Muhammadan pupils in this school 1s very considerable, and is 
one of the very satisfactory features connected with it, the Biloch or 
semi-Biloch element of the trans-Indus being much more inclined 
to Government education than the other Muhammadan tribes of the 
cis-Indus districts. 

The expenditure, number of pupils, and results of examinations 
for the last five years, will be seen in the accompanying table :— 


ResvuLts or ExaMimaTions. 


Year. Expenditare. No. of boys. 


Upper 
Primary. | Primary. 


Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under 
the general control of the Civil Surgeon, and of native doctors at 
the remaining stations except Rajanpur, of which the regimental Sur- 
geon of that station has charge. — 

The Sadr Dispensary has existed for some 30 years. It stands 
to the west of the city, and forms three sides of a square, comprising 
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20 wards, a kitchen, operating room, and assistant’s house. There 
are special arrangements for the privacy of female patients. The 
staff consists of a Civil Surgeon, Hospital Assistant, Compounder, 
two apprentices and menials, 
| he dis at Rajanpur was opened on January Ist, 1862. 

It is aitantedl on the main road to Mithankot at about 150 yards to 
the south of the town of Rajanpur. In the main building are a ward 
for nine male patients, an out-patient room, and a dispensing room. 
At some little distan 
taining three separate rooms and enclosures for female rata There 
are also a good operation room, distinct from the rest of the buildings, 
and a house for the Hospital Assistant in charge. The dispensary is 
in charge of a selected Hospital Assistant assisted by one Compounder 
and one Dresser. The Civil Surgeon visits the vay Bare, sally, to 
supervise, perform operations, &. The averages for the past five 
years are, expenditure Rs. 3,480; in-door patients 269, of whom 34 
are females ; out-door patients 10,177, of whom 2,461 are females ; 
capital operations 46, of which 32 were cured and 8 relieved; 
minor operations 484. 

There is a church at Dera Ghazi Khan capable of seating some 

50 persons. No Chaplain is posted there, but service is occasionally 
conducted by the Chaplain from Dera Ism4il Khan, and on other 
Sundays by the Rev. Arthur Lewis of the Church Missionary Society. 
There is also a small church of the Church Missionary Society m 
the city. The Rev. Mr. Lewis holds a weekly service there. 

e canals in this district are under the charge of the Execu- 
tive Engineer, Indus Canals, Dera Ghazi Khan District, stationed 
at Dera Ghazi Khan. The Superintending Engineer of the Canal 
has his head-quarters at Multén. The main road north and south 
of Dera Ghia Khan is under the Assistant Engineer at Dera Ghaa 
Khan, who has pias it the public buildings of the district, while he is 
subordinate to the Executive Engineer, General Branch, at Dera 
Ismail Khan. The military buildings ar also in his charge. The 
telegraph lines and offices of the district are controlled by the 
Telegraph Superintendent at Dera Ism4il Khan; and the pont 
offices by the Superintendent of Post Offices at Multan. There 
is no Customs (salt) Staffin this district. The Forests are under 
Cc of the Assistant Conservator of the Multan Division, whose 
head-quarters are at Multan. . 


SEOTION B.—MILITARY AND FRONTIER. , 


The principal military station in the district is the Canton- 
ment of Dera Ghazi Khan adjoining the civil lines. and close to 
the city. There is also acantonment at R&janpur, while the 
Frontier is protected by achain of outposts, particulars of which 
are given below. The ordinary garrison of Dera Ghaa Khan 
consists of one regiment of native cavalry and one of native 
infantry. The Rajanpur ison is composed of one regiment 
of cavalry, Punjab Frontier Force. 


ce from the main building there is a block con-. 


The cantonments and military 
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Chapter V, B. Sone district belong to the 
Military and jab Frontier Force, and the 
Frontier. troops are under the command of 
Cantonments, troops, Stations, the Brigadier-General Command- 
&o, ing Punjab Frontier Force at 
Abbottabad. The total garrison 
Ders Giri Khén ... of the district, excluding strength 
Bapeapar ee of outposts as it stood in July 1882, 

is shown in the margin. 

The figures are taken from the Quarter Master-General’s dis- 
tribution list for that month, and include those who are sick or 
absent. There are mili outposts at Mangrotha, Vidor, Harrand, 
Muhammadpur and Bhandow§li, held by detachments of the Dera 
Ghézi Khan garrison ; strength as follows :-— 

Mangrota . 40 Sabres 20 Bayonets. 
Vidor oo 14 
Harrand we 28 oy 
Muhammadpur ... 12 ,, 
Bhaéndowéali vee 47 “ 

Frontier Militia. There are Frontier Militia stations at the places shown in the 
margin, given in their order from north 
to south, with daha of each post. 

The Frontier Militia are a body 

8 of Biloch horsemen, practically mount- 

} ed police, but whose duties are con- 

; fined to the protection of the border, 

o [Drier a : : and who are under the orders, not of 

uhsmmeadpor 3i .. the civil authorities but of the 

a ~| 3%) § 1 officer commanding the Military 

iar eer = ee 4 {| Force of the district. The men com- 

Bhekhwill ci AN a posing the Militia are enlisted by the 

officer commanding the Frontier with 

the approval of the Deputy Commissioner, upon the nomination of the 
principal Biloch Chiefs. They number in all 154 men, of all grades. 

In addition to the Frontier Militia the following posts have, since 
the Militia Conference, which was held at Dera Ismail Khan in 1878, 
been held by border police under the orders of the Deputy Commis- 
sioners :—Batil, Choti, Ganair, Vidor. These posts are held, Batil by four 
horsemen, Choti, by five horsemen, Ganair by five horsemen, and Vidor 
by four horsemen. Besides the above there is a border police post at Lal 
Goshi which is on the direct line between Rdéjanpur and Bhandowili 
held by one Maz4ri jamaddr and twelve footmen. This post is also 
directly under the Deputy Commissioner. . 

Border tribes. The Biloch tribes beyond the border are: the Bozdars, Khe- 


trans, Maris, and Bigtis; but besides these it will have been seen 
that portions of the Kasriéni, Lund, Khosa, Laghaén, Garchéni and 
Mazari tribes also ss lands in the hills. Mr. Bruce estimates the 
strength of the tribes beyond the border in fighting men as follows :— 


Bozdér 2,720 
Khetén eee ee ene eae 4,000 
Mari : ane 4,000 
Bugti 2,210 


Total _... wi ies 12,930 
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Since British rule was established, the district has been, until 
recently, under the same laws as the rest of the province. But in 1872 
and the following years a new regulation for the peace and government 
of the Frontier was passed by the Viceroy and Governor-General 
under 33 Vic, Chapter 3, Section L It is unnecessary to transcribe 
the Frontier regulations here. The purport of them is— 

1—That members of Frontier tribes acting in a manner hostile 

to the British Government may be detained, and their 
property confiscated. They may also be debarred from 
entering the district. | 

IL—No new hamlet, village, tower ortwalled enclosure may,be 

erected within five miles of the Frontier without the 
Commissioner of the Division’s sanction. 

ITL—Village communities may be fined for colluding with or har- 
bouring prisoners, or for suppressing evidence. 

IV.—Any person having a blood feud may be directed to reside 

in such place as may be desirable. 

V.—A village may be removed from the Frontier on payment 

of compensation. 
ViI.—tTrials may be made with the aid of a council of elders, 
| who shall have the power to award fines. 
VIL—The Deputy Commissioner, Magistrate of the District, 
has power to try certain cases ordinarily triable by » 
Court of Session, 
VIIL—In cases of adultery the woman may be punished as well 


as the man. 


These Regulations add greatly to the good government of the 
border. Even Ratan the Regulations were issued,a great advance 
had been made in this respect. In 1857 there were 422 sowdre of 
the lar cavalry stationed along the Frontier. Now there are 113. 

"The system of Frontier inistration of this border differs 


Chapter V, B. 
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entirely from that in force in Sindh. In Dera Ghazi Khan the ear administra- 


Frontier is mainly held by the Biloches themselves. In Sindh 
it is is held by the Sindh Frontier Force, the Biloches being all dis- 
armed. In Sindh it is considered that to employ Biloches against 
their brother Biloches from beyond the border engenders blood feuds 
and leads to reprisals. The experience of this district does not sus- 
tain this theory, for the Biloches employed to jade the Frontier are 
looked upon by the hill Biloches ack asthe police are looked upon 
by their fellow natives in non-Frontier districts. 


To show how efficient the Biloch guard of this border ig, the 
combined Mari, Bagti and Khetran raid of 1867 may be cited, 
when twelve hundred hill Biloches, led by Ghulam Hosein, a Ma- 
shori Ba&gti, came down upon the Harrand border. Two hundred 
and fifty of the raiders were killed, and the rest defeated by the 
Garchani and Tibbi-Laind tribes who were on the alert, and were 
aided towards the latter Pak of the fight by a troop of the 5th Pun- 
jab Cavalry from Harran | 


n. 


The Harrand raid. 
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_ _ An excellent understanding is preserved with the chiefs of the 
independent hill tribes. The Bozdar, Khetrin, Mari, and Bagti 
Chiefs have all a certain number of sowdrs in the service of Govern- 


Good understanding ment, by means of whom communication with these chiefs are kept 


between the Deputy 
Commissioner and 


up, and notice is received of any intended raids by the more turbu- 


the independent lent men of the tribes. So thorough is the confidence which the hill | 


chiefs. 


Character of the in- 
dependent Biloches, 


Expedition to B&r- 


kh&o in 1871, 


Character to the 
Khetraéns. 


chiefs have in the Deputy Commissioner, that he is enabled to make 
excursions ‘into independent Bilochistan attended only by Biloches 
selected from both within and without the border. As a result of 
these excursions, intelligence was received of the presence of coal 
onthe border of the Lani-Pathaén country just beyond the Khetran 
boundary. Since the establishment of the Bilochistén agency, the 
Manis and Bigtis have been managed by the Governor-General’s 
Agent at Kelat, and in 1883 the Khetrans were placed under the 
same authority. 


The facility with which the country of the independent tribes 
can be explored has enabled us to arrive at a fairly correct idea of 
the primitive and warlike character of the half savage hill men. 
The following account by Mr. Fryer of an expedition made by him 
with the Deputy Commissioner in March 1871, gives the impressions 
he formed regarding the character of the Biloch, as he is seen when 
still removed from the influences of civilisation :— 


“ Starting from Drigri we went through the Chachar Pass into the 
Phulkéri plain, which, though it is considered tobe beyond our border, 
belongs in reality to one of our own tribes, the Girchénis. From the 
Phulkéri plain we marched through the Sham, Paldwar, and Bhor plains to 
the Khetrén village of Mat. We then crossed the Tikal and Dowla hills to 
Bérkhén, where we encamped at N&hr-ka-kot. Barkhdn is situated in a 
very fertile plain, which is. well watered by the Kaha stream which comes 
down from the Jendr&n hills, which form the barrier between the Biloch 


. and Pathd&n tribes. At Mat and also at N&hr-ka-kot there were wide fields 


of wheat, and cultivation is capable of being largely increased. 

‘The Khetréns are a peaceable and unaggressive tribe, but are kept 
in a state of constant anxiety by the Méris. As we approached Mat 
through a gorge which leads into the small valley in which it is situated, 
we saw the gleam of swords from a small look-out tower situated on a rock 
at the end of the gorge. We sent on those Khetrdns who were with us to 
reassure the garrison of the little tower, who were blowing the fuses of their 
matchlocks and making ready for'an onslaught from a supposed party of 
Méri raiders. Only three months before the date of our visit to Mat, 
twelve Khetréns belonging to that village were grazing cattle in a valley 
behind the village. The Méris surprised and killed the graziers, and 
carried off 180 head of cattle in sight of the village. The villagers were 
too few in number to venture down from the ridge on which the village 
stands to the assistance of their sons and brothers who were butchered 
before their eyes. We had a few of the dreaded Méris with us, and they 
were gazed at with peculiar interest by the people of Mat. 

‘At B&rkhdn there is s steep hill like a pinnacle, on which sentries 
are always posted to give the alarm in case of the approach of a party of 
Méris. In every field there is a mud tower to which the former can escape 
when the alarm is given. The entry to the tower is by a ladder to the 
second storey, and the farmer draws his ladder up after him. Many of these 
towers had been abandoned, as being too far from the head village and 
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from the reach of aid in case of necessity. There is a fort at Barkh&n, which 
belongs to the Leghéri Chief Jamél Khén, who owns Leghéri-Barkhan. 
The Bah&walpur N&wab kept a garrison here when he held the Harrand- 
Déjal tléka. ° 

‘From B&rkh&n we rode for fourteen miles through s splendidly fertile 
plain, irrigable throughout to a low range of hills called Mag Mara. This 
range was formerly the boundary between the Legh4ri lands and those of 
the Hasni tribe. The Hasnis formerly occupied the Nassou plain, but were 
expelled by the Méris, and have taken refuge with the Khetrdns. The 
chief of the Hasnis, a man called Towakli, lost his father, two brothers, 
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and a son at the hands of the Mé&ris. The ruined homes of the Hasnis | 


are still to be seen in the Nassou plain, and were pointed out to me by 
Towakli. We next reached the Chat plain, from whence we again entered 
the Phulk4ri plain and crossed the M4ri mountain to return into the Dera 
Gh&ézi Khén district. The Paléwar, Bhor Méranj, and Nassou plains are 
all culturable, and there are men to cultivate them, if only the different 
tribes could be induced .to refrain from molesting each other. The Maris 
are the strongest tribe on the border, and there is no tribe which can hold 
its own against them. ‘The Bigtis are finer men, and said to be more 
courageous than the Maris, but they are not so strong in numbers. None 
of the other tribes can stand single-handed against the Méris. 

‘It is not often that the Biloches meet each other in fight, tribe to tribe. 
The ordinary rule is that small parties of a tribe go out on 8 marauding 
expedition. These parties are called chapdos, and their object is to murder 
and plunder only those enemies whom they can surprise. The consequence 
is that the Mé4ris themselves suffer from the present anarchy. It is only 
when they have been exasperated beyond bearing, that they assemble s lash- 


kar or army to punish a tribe which has been retaliating on them by sending . 


chapdo for chupdo ; and when a lashkar is assembled, those for whom it is 
intended generally contrive to be out of the way. I believe that all the border 
tribes would be glad to see the British Government come in with a strong hand 
and enforce order. The Maris are elated with their successes in the Boléa 
Pass and in Kachi, which have considerably enriched them ; but if they 
ence saw that they had to deal with a power which could not be outraged 
with impunity, they would soon settle down. To the other tribes any pro- 
tector would be acceptable. 


Biloch chapdos or 
pluficering expedi- 
tions. 


‘‘The wild hill men see the Biloches from within our border sleek and Contrast between t! 
well-to-do, and they contrast their own condition with that of our subjects, independent and tl 
The hill man is lean, hungry, unkempt, clad in filthy rags and sheep- dependent Biloche 


skins, in constant fear of his life, never able to call the cattle, which form 
his only wealth, his own. The plain Biloch from within our border has a 
suit of English cotton cloth, a good mare to ride, and is prosperous and free 
from dnxiety. The element of danger has a charm of its own to the 
Biloch as to all wild tribes, but it is a charm which the stern realities of 
‘hunger and privation are fast dissipating. The hill Biloches live from hand 
to mouth, and areoften reduced to great straits. Most of them grow on 
crops, but live by keeping herds of cattle, which they graze in the numer- 
ous plains of their country. When grass is scarce, and the graziers are 
scattered comes the season for chapdos. Of course the victims of a chapde, 
if they escape with their lives, can join a return chapdo ; but a chapdo must, 
I should say, be very profitable to repay those who join one for the trouble 
and fatigue they undergo. The members of a chapdo have to travel long 
distances by night, lying concealed by day, and they have no food but what 
flour they can carry with them, which they dare not light a fire to bake. 
They often end by falling into an ambuscade themselves, or by finding 
heirt intended victims too much on the alert for an attack to be ventured. 
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Chapter V, 0. Again araid, though successful, is not always remunerative. On our way 
Land and Land back from Bérkhén we met a party of Madris returning from a raid on the 
Revenue. Léni-Pathéns. The Méris were half starved and worn out with fatigue, 
Contrast between the having been out for three weeks. The plunder was about sufficient to give 
pine aaa it the a third of a bullock or cow to each man after deducting the one-fifth share 
ore “: of the plunder (panjak) which must be paid to the tsimandér.” 


SEOTION 0O.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 
SETTLEMENTS. 


The Summary Set- There have been three Summary Settlements in the district. 
tlements. § They took place in Sambat'1906 (1849-50 «.D.), Sambat 1910 
(1853-54 A.D.) and Sambat 1916 (1859-60 «.p.) 

The first Summary The first Summary Settlement was based on the estimated 
Settlement. 1849-50 average produce of the three years preceding it, and nearly ruined 
= the catrict. The share of produce assumed was the share known 
in the district as mahsiél or the Government share of produce, 
and the price current of the years on which its value was deduced 

was very high. The jama assessed at this Settlement was— 


Tahsil Sangarh ee ee eee ee Rs. 67,770 
” Dera Ghési Khén ee coe ee ge | 95,776 
” Jémpur ee ee i6e ee ” *96,388 
‘s Réjanpur ey oes ies ees » 89,035 

. Total oes ee Rs. 4,38,968 


Sir John. Lawrence, in his Secretary’s No. 196 of the 9th of 
March 1854, wrote as follows regarding the first and second Sum- 
mary Settlements :— 


“The Chief Commissioner, having visited a large portion of the Dera 
Gh&zi Khan district, and ascertained that notwithstanding the very consi- 
derable reductions which had been given in the late Summary Settlement, 
much discontent still continued amongst the agriculturists, determined to go 
over the assessment with the Deputy Commissioner. This was secoidiialy 
done, and, as far as possible, in the presence of the complainants. Mithan- 
kot appeared to be the pargana in which the people were most discon- 
tented 


‘‘The district may be divided into two great tracts—that lying along 
the banks of the Indus, where, though wells are to be found, the cultiva- 
tion mainly depends on the autumnal flooding ; and lands along the foot of 
the mountain range, which depend for their irrigation on the hill streams. 

“ The soil of Dera Gh&zi Khan is generally a tenacious clay, fertile if 
well irrigated, but almost perfectly sterile without water. The people 
appear to be indolent and improvident, but rather docile than otherwise 
for Muhammadans. The Biloch race, which is the dominant one, hardly 
cultivate at all themselves, but live on the profits derived from their lands 
as proprietors. They are, as is well known, es hardy and predatory race. 
Nine-tenths of the culturable area, and perhaps more, is lying waste. The 
country requires both population and irrigation before the waste can be 
brought under cultivation. There is now much greater peace and security 
than have probably ever prevailed; but the country is toa considerable 
extent open to depredation from the tribes in the adjacent hills. Much of 
the poverty and desolation still apparent have been caused by the inroads of 


Heenan ee a a a aa ee eel 
® Subs quently enhanced to Rs, 1,03,484 on the transfer of two villages from the 
Muzaffargarh, District, and the confiscation of a mdf grant. 


—— _ <ines 
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those tribes. In various places the course of old canals and the sites of afcient 
villages can be traced. 

“ With such a soil in such a locality, and with such a people, careful 
attention is essentially necessary, not only when making the assessments, 
but at every harvest, in order to ascertain how the assessments work : the 
people have very generally expressed a desire during the last two years to 
revert to the old system of payment in kind. 1t doubtless suits their im- 
provident, indolent habits, and has the advantage of being adapted to the 
uncertainty of the harvests. But after visiting a large portion of the 
district and duly weighing ite iarities, the Chief Commissioner can 
see no reason why, under careful and vigilant supervision, a money assess- 
ment should not become as popular, and work in every respect as well as 
it has done in other parts of the Bengal Presidency, 

“ The evils of the systems of batdi and kankst are notorious; they 
make the Government officers the corn-factors of the country ; they keep 
the people in a state of pupilage ; they necessitate the employment of a host 
of harpies, and corrupt both the people and the public servants. A money 
assessment appears not to have received a fair trial in the district ; the 
assessments were originally fixed too high; sufficient margin was not 
allowed for the oscillation of prices and the variations of seasons: hence an 
assessment, which originally pressed heavily on the agriculturists, became 
unbearable when prices fell consequent on the general prosperity of the 
Punjab, while the averages of the harvests in the district were inferior. 
There is little doubt that cultivation has decreased in Dera Gh&ai Khan 
during the last three years. Heductions which would probably have proved 
amply sufficient if promptly granted, coming too late, have not given 
adequate relief. It is essentially necessary that the land revenue be at onoe 
put on a proper footing, and that the people be made as contented as they 
are in other parte of the Punjab. 

‘“‘ The assessment for 1858-54 by the kistbandi appears to be Rs, 4,55,604 
fractions omitted); the late reductions are estimated at Rs. 71,584 
n this further abatement of Rs. 25,151 has been given, making a 
total reduction of Rs. 96,685, or upwards of 20 per cent. The southern 
part of the district is the most lightly assessed, for there the landed 
proprietors have enjoyed in many instances s kind of malitkand or talék- 
déri allowance under the name of dbhardt or kasur, and as they are a 
numerous and warlike body essential to the security of the country in the 
event of incursions from the hillmen, these privileges should be main 
tained. Ats rough estimate the Chief Commissioner considers that eight 
annas per cultivated bigha, two of which are about equal to an acre, is 
ample for lands watered by the hill streams, and twelve annas for those 
flooded from the Indus. The rate should vary also with reference to locality. 
Thus lands which get the first flooding from the hills are the best of the 
class ; those which lie most remote are usually the worst. 

‘“‘ The inundations from the Indus are perhaps more capricious and un- 
certain than from most rivers. If the water lies on the surface, leaving 
a deposit, the fertilizing effect is of course great. Where the water rushes 
over the soil, as is the case where the latter has a fall, or where the floods 
rise high, much damage ensues ; the good soil is often converted into 
sterile sand. The julpa, a few miles north of Dera Gh4zi Kh&n, has in this 
way done great damage. It will sometimes also happen that flooded land 
remains too long under water to admit of cultivation. All the evils and 
uncertainty of alluvion and diluvion appear to be in full force on the banks 
of the Indus. The local officer’s particular attention should be directed 
to the circular which the late Board issued on this subject. 


Chapter V, 0. 
Land and Land 
Revenue. 
The first Summary 


Settlement, 1849-50 
A.D. 
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Chapter V, B. ‘ The land irrigated by mountain streams should also require great 
— attention. The chief cultivation appears to be in the kharjf season : the 
Land and Land surface of the land is covered with a net-work of curved embankments, all 
Revenue. of which are connected together. The hill streams are directed into the 
The first Summary nearest fields, and, as they are filled, the water is allowed to pass on to the 

ettlement, 1849-50 ad; ° ‘ ear 
a jacent ones. In this way a large area receives a thorough saturation in 
a favourable season, but many of these hill streams fail to a greater or 
lesser extent. Unless rain falls on the hills, the floods do not come 
down. For the last three years the supply of water has been deficient. 

Without water, as has been already observed, there can be no cultivation. 

‘“‘ In a country, such as is here deseribed, great care and prompt action 
are necessary. If our officers are too rigid in their demands, the country 
will be depopulated and the people driven away ; if too lax, the legitimate 
interests of Government must suffer. A money assessment is perfectly 
bearable if our officers are equal to their duties and _ responsibilities. 
Jiirectly the season will admit of it, the European officers should take a rapid 
tour through their district and verify the report which the tahsilddre should 
have already prepared. Minute and searching scrutiny is not necessary. Very 
ordinary observation will convince them of the accuracy of these reports. 
A cursory glance will show the state of the crops, whether the mountain 
streams have come down or not, whether the Indus has wasted or irrigated 
the soil. The circumstance that the district has four officers, two at Dera 
Gh4zi Kh&n and two stationed at Asni, should facilitate this supervision. 
If no calamity has occurred, the revenue can be easily collected ; if a failure 
has taken place, a half, one-third, or a quartermay be suspended ; if the 
ensuing season is favourable, such suspension could be made good; but if 
ate failures occur in succession, it will probably be expedient to remit the 

ance. 

“The Chief Commissioner, in conclusion, requests that the returns for 
the revised Summary Settlement of the district may be carefully prepared 
and furnished to your office, in which should be included every village in 
the district, whether the assessment has been revised or not ; this will form 

| the new rent-roll, and show the land tax as it will stand for the future.” 

‘ir John Lawrence’s The above letter contains a goad account of the peculiarities of 
ietter shows why ® the district and of the reasons which make a fixed assessment less 
lifficult to work in easy to work in this than in most other districts. Sir John Lawrence, 
this district. after weighing all the objections toa fixed assessment, deliberately 
decided in favour of it. The reductions made in consequence of 

Sir John Lawrence’s letter were very considerable. 
The second Sum- The second Summary Settlement, as finally adopted, stood as 


mary Settlement es 
1853-64, a.p, ‘llows: 


Taksfl Sangarh des ie . Rs, 40,448 

. Dera Ghézi Khén ae oo = 9_—«:1,66,771 

»  Jémpur i Be wee yy 78,797 

9 Réjanpur eee eee eee ” 66,799 

Total ... Ss oe 9) 8,48,815 
The second Summary Settlement was thus a reduction of 20°53 
per cent. on the first. At the second Summary Settlement measure- 
ments were made. The measurements were very rough, and 

usually only the cultivated area was measured. 

‘he third Summary The third Summary Scttlement was again a reduction on the 
2ttlement, 1859-60 second. Many villages in the Dera Ghazi Khan ¢ahstl had suffered 
4D, by ~the Ké&la inundation, which was not stopped till 1857. The 


measurements of the cultivated lands were revised at the third 
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Summary Settlement, but they were not in any way superior in Ohapter V, 0. 


accuracy to the measurements of the second Summary Settlement. peng and Land 
The assessments of the third Summary Settlement stood as Revenue. 


follows :— The third Summary 
Tahsil Sangarh es . Rs. 36,686 Settlement, 1859-60 
99 Dera Ghézi Khén eee eee ” 1,656,104 A.D. 
»  Jd&mpur ee se wee gg «= 71,064 
; 2] Réjanpur eee eee eee 9” 66,631 
Total soe 99-3, 29,4854 


There was a reduction of 881 per cent upon the second 
Summary Settlement, and a further reduction of 7 cent. upon 
the first Summary Settlement without counting the sjanpur as 

It is impossible to categorise all the mischief done by the first Evits that resulted 
Summary Settlement. Many villages had to be taken under direct from the first Sum- 
management, and many had to be farmed ; but the real extent of the -™ry Settlement. 
evil done can never be fully known. Many land-owners deserted 
their lands. Several of these land-owners reclaimed them when 
the assessments were lowered, but many had parted with their 
lands for sums just sufficient to pay the Government demand for 
one harvest. The over assessment of the first Summary Settlement 
resulted partly from the sudden substitution of cash for grain collec- 
tions, and partly from the mistake of taking the average prices of 
so short a period as three years, in which period prices ran high, as 
the standard of prices from which to fix the value of the Govern- 
ment share of the gross produce of the district. 

The third Summary Settlement worked remarkably well. There Working of the 
were a few balances, but remissions had to be given in only two vil-_ third Sonera 
lages, one in the Dera Ghazi Kh&n and one in the Rajanpur tahsil, ~ Settlement, 
owing to deterioration of soil. The bursting of the Shah Jamal 
band in 1871 would have affected the assessments of the Jampur 
tahsil, had it not been that the assessments were framed before the 
band was made. The failure of the Dhing4na Canal will be a pos- 
sible element of disturbance hereafter. The villages on the Dhin- 
géna Canal have had no remissions hitherto, and many of them have 
suffered considerably. Sales and mortgages of land are very fre- 
quent in this district. These are due to the extravagance of the 
land-owners or to temporary causes, snch as failure of canal-supply, 
and not tothe pressure of the revenue. The table on page 113 
compares the area of the third Summary Settlement with the area 
as ascertained at the Regular Settlement. The increase on the total 
area is 1,789,774 acres, or 161‘7 per cent. The increase on the waste 
area is 406,529 acres, or 173'33 per cent. The increase on the mdfi area 
is 33,588 acres, or 193°17 per cent. The increase on the culturable 
area is 979,205, or 468'3 per cent. The increase on the abandoned 
area 18 33,672 acres, or 10°42 per cent. The increase on the irigat- 
ed area is 117,153 acres, or 81°1 per cent. The increase on the 
unlrigated area is 219,637 acres or 1249 per cent. The increase 
op the total cultivated area is 336,790 acres or 103°4 per cent. The 
increase on the cultivated and abandoned area is 370,462 acres, 
or 57°1 per cent. 


® Including Rs, 11,425, the nominal assessment on the Réjanpur jdgir. 


Chapter V, 0. 


Land and Land 
Revenue. 
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For the purposes of comparison, the area of the Summary 


Settlement is next to useless as regards the waste and culturable areas, 
which were not measured at the previous Settlements with the 


Working of the third slightest pretence to accuracy. The rakh area, which was not 


Summary Settle- 
ment, 


Area of the present 
Settlement. 


measured at the Summary Settlement, is not shown as part of the 
area found at the revised Settlement. The mdfi area of the 
Regular Settlement is increased by the inclusion of meuzah Sakhi 
Sarwar, which is entirely exempt from assessment, and which was 
not measured at the Summary Settlements. The increase in culti- 
vation and irrigation as now shown should be approximately accu- 
rate, for the extension of canals since the last Summary Settlement 
and the erection of inundation dams, together with the normal 
development of the district, increased cultivation very largely. The 
Massiwah, Fazlwah, and Dhori Canals have been excavated since 
the last Summary Settlement, whilst the Manka, Dhindi and Nir 
Canals have been very largely extended. So much waste land has 
been ae since 1859 that the appearance of the district has been 
altere 

The unassessed area is now 23°84 per cent. of the total area 
The culturable area is 41 per cent. of the total area. The irrigated area, 
in which is included the Ghéhi-nshri, Chahi, and Kaldpéni area is 
40°24 per cent. of the cultivated area, 26-21 per cent. of the culti- 
vated and abandoned area, and 9 per cent. of the total area’ The 
cultivated area is 23 per cent., and the cultivated and abandoned 
area, is 35°16 per cent. of the total area*® 


Jama of the district The jama of the district for the year 1872-73, which preceded 
for the year preced- the submission of the new assessments, exclusive of the date tree 


ing the new as 
sessment. 


assessment of Dera Ghazi Khan tahefl, and after allowing for two 
transfers of area between this district and the Dera Ismail Khan 
district, and for alterations of the rent-roll see | to the grant, lapse, 

an as 


and resumption of mdfis, and to alluvion diluvion, stood 
follows :— 
Tahell Sangarh ... ees ” ig Rs. $7,055 
Dera Ghazi Khén eos eon 9 1,53,118 
» J&mpur .. see tee n 70,295 
» éjanpor ... ove eee » 55,809 
Total a » 816,277 
Réjanpurjdgir oes cee 9 11,425 
Total ee ) $,27,702 


The table on page 113 gives a rate of 7 annas 8 pie on the present 
cultivated area, and of 5 annas on the present cultivated and abandoned 
area,as against a rate of 15 annas 7 pie on the former cultivated area, 
and of 7 annas 8 pie on the former cultivated and abandoned area 
Of this ama Rs. 3,14,015 were realized after allowing for alluvion | 
and diluvion, adding Rs. 166 on account of resumed mdjis, and 
deducting a pension of Rs. 1,200 per annum granted to the Mazéri 
chief from the land revenue on account of the reduction of his 


appointment as risdlddr of the Frontier Militia 


* By abandoned area is meant the area lately thrown out of cultivation, . 
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Comparison of the $rd. Summary Settlement and Regular Settlement Ohapter V, 0. 
Areas in the Dera Ghazi Khén District. Land and Land 
ue. 
CuLtrvarmp. Total of Jama of the district 
Tahefl, ising att ite : Fil ral pope for the year preced- 


Unirri-| ted. | aban. | ing the new assess- 
gated. doned. ment, 


TENSE, 


Sangarh woe | 2,79, 198 $9,616, 63,1987 5, 4, 67,231) 1,10,429 
D.G Khén ... | 3,09,73 $7,607) 1,15,4639 1,013,119) 42,5645 1,498,683] 2,509,144 
Jampur 3,26, 18) 85,395; 1,10,040§ 20. 49,584 70,472] 1,60.521 
Rajeopar 2,94,86 92,457; 34,4258 31,660) 42,4048 64,093 98,518 
Total .. [11,08,99 33 2,09,075| 3,38,13988 1,49, $60) 1,76,1109 3,25,479| 6,48,414 
Presen 
area.° 
Sangarh oo. | 4,084,692 1,837,620} 85,6 10,209] 1,13,4964 123,687] 1,660,319 
D. G. Khén ... | 8,20,22 1,54,619| 1,78,6419 1,64,497| 69,0771 3,338,484] 4,192,325 
Jémpur ..- | 6,38,32 1,77,081| 1,96,88Sq 658,182] 1,29,2768 |,87,458) 2,04 341 
Réjanpar __... |10,40,58 7,29,151| 95,401] 83,734) 84,966) 1,18,690| 1,654,001 
Total _... {28,090,776 1 1,88,290| $,56,807§ 2,068,522) 3,95,7471 6,63, 2680/10,19.076 


Increase _... [17,890,784 4,06,129| 33,589| 4,40,11789,78,205| 83,6724 1,17,169| 2,189,637) 3.36,790| 3,70,463 


Percentage of 
increase. 161 8:3} 10: 8I°1 12498 103°4 67:1 


In April 1869 a Regular Settlement was begun under the Regular Settlement, 
control of Mr Fryer, who reported the results in 1875. Tha assess- 186974 aD. 
ment circles fixed by him have been fully described at pages 74—7. 
They stand as follows :— 

Tahstls Sangarh and Dera Ghdsi Khdn. 


The Sail&b circle. The Danda circle. 
The Chéhi-Nahri circle. The Pachdd circle. 


Tahsti Jémpur. 
The Saildéb circle. The Pachéd circle. 


The Chéhi-Nabhri circle. The Kalépéni circle. 
The Dagar eircle. 


Takei Rdjanpur. 
The Sailab circle. The Chéhi-Nabri cirche. 
The Gharkéb circle, Fhe Nahri circle. 
The Pachéd circle. 
The jama of the district by the produce and plough estimates Produce-estimate 
is shown on the next page. elisa 
Mr. Fryer writes: ‘I assumed 3th the gross produce as the Govern- The Government 
ment share as a general rule, because, taking the proprietor’s share of the share of produce, 
produce to be } + ,), of the remainder, the proprietor’s ae share is 
tes or nearly 4%. The Settlement Commissioner laid it down 
to me as a general rule that where rents are paidin kind the Government 
share of the net assets should not be one-half. Rents paid in kind are 
subject to deductions on account of the pay of village servants, and a 
further deduction should be made to allow for the difference between 
bdazdr and village prices. The share of Government being half the net 
assets where rents are paid in kind, it should, the Settlement Commis- 
sioner considers, be } the gross produce where half the gross produce 


* The unassessed area is 23°84 per cent. of the total area. The culturable area 
is 41 per cent. of the total area. The irrigated area is 40°24-per cent. of the cultivat- 
ed area, 26°1 per cent. of the cultivated and abandoned area, and 9 per cent. of the 
total area. The cultivated area is 23 per cent. of the total area, and the cultivated 
and abandoned area is 35°16 of the total area. 
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The Government 
share of produce. 


Revenue rates 
adopted. 
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gear 
pioug 
jama, 
Re. 
9,710 
1,767 
10,665 
86,480 
§7,613 
1,89.906 
86,817 
as ei 28,758 $3,148 
90 Coe Pachéd oe 1-8th 78,246 31,780 
Total é 3,84,678 2,80,060 
Jémpur Chéhi-Nahri ... 1-8th 1,01,063 61,040 
ry) Sailéb “a 1-8th 9 6,780 
” Kélépéni 1-8th 14,773 6,314 
” P achéd 1-8th 83,3396 ) 
” Dagar : 1-19th 1 59 
Total ‘ 2,07,765 1,038,670 
Réjanpur eee Chéhi.N abri eee | -8th 28,497 90. 437 
” eee Nahri eee 1 10th 4,996 3,084 
99 ooo Sailab one 1-8th 79,200 45,97 l 
99 eee Gharkhéb eee 1-8th 28,646 19,919 
” . | Pachéd eee 1-8th 4,325 4,801 
Total see 1,460,464 93,703 


Grand Total for the district | 7,61,195 43,000 | 6,829,984 


is paid as rent. The usual share paid in this district is 2%, so that 
if } is the proportion to take where the proprietor receives half the gross 
produce, ,5, or as nearly as possible }, is the proper share to take 
where the proprietor receives only 32 or nearly »,. Where the 
proprietor’s share is 50, Government should take 20; where the proprietor’s 
share is 29-7, the share of Government should be 12°5. I have, therefore, 
assumed } as the share of Government in the produce of this district, 
lowering the share where the proprietor receives less than } of the 
gross produce. In all cases the Government share of produce is 
calculated by the same process as that which I have here explained.” 


The revenue rates adopted were as follows :— 


Sangark Taksit. 
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Dera Ghazi Khén Taketl. 


Chéhi-Nehrij Danda Pachéad Saildb 


Circle. _ Cirele. Circle. Cirole. 
Re. A. P.| Bs A. P.| Bs. A. P.] Bs A. P. 
Chéhi-nabri ek-fasli... 18 0 13 0 13 0 1765 
Do. do-fash... 6 00 weesée, | Seewrees * 7 6 
Chéhi Ses was 140 140 1 & OF  cceeee 
Banjri aus 18 9 018 8 018 8 016 9 
Sailéb 13 9 13 9 13 9 139 
Pachéd wee és 07 0 070 070 070 
Garden — as BB Of  cevvee «sss wc ee Sasias 
Jampur Tahsil. 
Chéhi-Nahrij Sailéb | K4l6 Pachéd Dagar 
Circle. Circle. Circle. Circle, Circle, 
Re. A. P. | Bs. A. P.| Bs A. P.| Be. A. P.| Hs. A. P. 
Chéhi-nahri ok-faslé ] 14 8 1 14 3 eee ese ese 
‘* do-faslk 400 see ses bea 
Chéhi es js 18 0 133:3!113839323;13:3 8 
Baildb sce 1011 1 011 ss ane 
Banjri, let Class A 11 383 113; 18 8 ss 
9 3 lase eee eco 0 9 4 ee 
Pac ee @ eee 0 3 1] e 
let Clase e 900 coe 1 0 6 
” Gnd Class ; 00 & 0 1 5&6 
Rajanpur Tahstl. 


Chéhbi-Nahri| Nabri Saildb | Gharkdéb | Pachéd 
; i Circle, Circle. 


Bs, A. P, | Bs. A. P. | Bs. A. P. | Be. A. P. | Be, A. P 
Chéhbi-Nahri ok-fusls | 2 2 10/ 2911191) 8 1210 - 

» -«do-faslh wf #0 0 se 400/400 i 
Chahi as ~/ 16 7/2367'1671'1671 067 
Sailéb a .w{ 11 3 Ae 113/1131/1121 2 
Banjri ses «| 10 9] 018 6| 109] 109] 10 Qf 
Pac fy 7. | eee eee eee eee 0 38 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 


Chapter V, 0. 


Land and Land 
Revenue. . 
Revenue rates 

adopted. 


On these rates Mr. Fryer remarks: “ The Chéhi-Nahri rate of Dera Diffcrence between 


Gh&zi Kh&n is low, because the Chahi-Nahri circle is very large. The rate 
used in Dera Gh&zi Kh&n was an average one, drawn from two calculations— 
one for superior and one for inferior villages. In R&janpur the Chéhi-Nahri 
maximum revenue rate is high, because the larger number of villages are 
in the Réjanpur jdgfr, and had been paying in kind. I took one-sixth the 
gross produce to calculate my maximum revenue rate. The J&mpur Chéhi- 
nahri circle is smaller, and of a more uniform fertility than the Dera Ghézi 
Khén. In Sangarh there is only one canal ; the do-fasli rate is highest in 
Dera Ghési Khaén. The do-fasii lands lie round the town of Dera Ghézi 
Khén, and have great facilities of market and suchlike. The Chéhi revenue 
rate is about the same in all the ¢ahetle, except Sangarh, where the Danda 
wells are especially bad. The Sail&b revenue-rate is also fairly equal. It is 
highest in Dera Gh&zi Khén, which might be expected, and lowest in 


* Chéhi Sailéb, 


the revenue rates 
of the tehatls 
explained. 
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Chapter V,0. Sangarh. The Banjri revenue-rate is highest iu J4mpur. This is because 
ey the Banjri cultivation is in some cases assisted by the river. The Dera 
Land and Land a Boles 
Revenue. Ghézi Khén Banjri revenue-rate is higher tham the Rdjanpur, which result 
Difference between iS due to the poverty of soil of the Nahri circle in R&janpur. The Pachdéd 
the revenue rates rate is highest in J&mpur. This is due to the Kahé stream, The rate 
of the ¢ahstis = would be higher still in Jampur, but the KAl&p&ni perennial irrigation has 
explained. been classed separately. The hill stream cultivation of the R&janpur fahstl 
is very poor.” 
Jama sanctioned The following table shows the previous sama and the jamas 
less than the esti- sanctioned and actually assessed for each tahsil, compared with the 
mates. ° : 
estimated produce plough and revenue-rate jama:— 


Comparison between the jamas arrived at by the estimates and the jamae 
sanctioned. 


Jama by Jame of New Jama 
New Jama 
plough 1873-73. | sanctioned, actualy 


produce 
estimate 


Re. 

40,118 
3,07,761 
93,69 
84,483 


4,834,931 


The sanctioned jama falls below the three estimates. The pro- 
duce estimate is probably somewhat high, owing to the fact that 
in the year of measurements the cultivated area was greater than 
usual, and also to the fact that there may have been some erroneous 
entries of fallow land as cultivated. In this district cultivation is so 
precarious, owing to its dependence on the rise of the river, and on 
the rainfall in the hills, that it would never be safe to assess up 
to anything like the produce-estimate of a good or even of an 
average year. 

The jama actually he jama actually distributed was less by Rs. 19,151, or 421 
eee Aa r cent., than the sama sanctioned on the Assessment Reports. 
he following table shows the new demands as actually assessed in 

the various circles :— 


: Tabafl 
Asscssment Circle. Khén, ; Réjanpar. 


Amount of increase The new jama was an advance of Rs. 1,07,219, or 32°75 per cent. 
realized by the new yoon the jama of the previous year, without counting the Rs. 6,357 


jama. 
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of the date tree assessment, which is now realized with the land 


revenue. Of the new jama Rs. 24,567 are progressive. 
Tahsil Sangarh cee ece eee eee Re. 599 
ry] era h&zi Khéa ee eee ee 99 20,501 
Pry J ampur eee eee oe ge ” 282 
” Réjanpur ooe eee eee ” 3,18 
Total 24,567 
Rs. 9,094 are assigned in kaswr or service ts, Rs 36,500 


represent the grants made to the témanddrs, 11,161-12-0 are 
assigned in jagir, and Rs. 3,755-8-0, the equivalent to a reduction of 
1 per cent. on the jama, are assigned to the zaildars. There remain Rs. 
3,49,842-12-0, the jama nae payable,* and Rs. 24,567 which 
are progressive. The immediate increase on the former jama realized 
was, without reckoning the revenue assigned, 11°40 per cent. ; includ- 
ing the progressive increase, it was 19-23 per cent. eras the sum 
assigned to the témanddrs in tndm, which 1s an asset of the pre- 
sent Settlement, the increase to the jama was 23 per cent. immedi- 
ately and 30°81 per cent. pro ively. 

The local cesses in this district were previously 15°12 per cent. 
upon the land revenue. The cesses now, including a five per cent. 
instead of a two per cent. patwdré cess, amount to Rs, 20-13-4 upon 
the land revenue. The appointment of dharwdis having been 
done away with, the increase to the patwdrf cess is no: real burden 
to the people, as the payment of dharwdts in kind cost more than 
the extra ceas payable to patwdrés will do. Reckoning the local 
cesses now at 20-13-4 per cent.,f they amount to Rs. 90,608 
upon the present land revenue as against Rs. 49,856 upon the previous 
land revenue ; and adding cesses to the former and present land 
revenues, the total increase is 40°65 per cent. or an increase of 7°9 in 
excess of the increase of 32°75 per cent. upon the land revenue proper. 

The fixed demand for land revenue is collected in four equal 
instalments, in June, July, December, and February of each year, the 
two former being the instalments for the rabé and the two latter 
for the khar¢f. 

The rates at which the jama distributed falls on the cultivated 
area per acre are as follows :— 


Tahsil. Rate. 
Sangarh eee ee ee Rs 0 67 
Dera Ghési Khén ° rT) eee 99 0 14 8 
Jémpur eee cy) eee eae 9° 8 0 
R4janpur _ eee ove eee » 0115 


ne ee areca nr ne ee ne Cn ee CS er ee 

*N. B.—In this sum is included Rs. 262, the assessment of the Gyamal 
nie tahsft Rajanpur, which will not be realized until Government may 
so direct. 


LP erage ooo ee eee . Re. 5 . 
a eee - eve eee 9 6 

Road Fund . = ww «21:00 
School Fuud eee oe eee 99 1 0 0 
Dak Fund we -- » O80 
Local ceas ‘ ~~ » 854 


Total 
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Chapter V, 0. The rate on the cultivated area of the whole district per acre is 
ao ten annas six pie. 
et Mr. Fryer writes thus of his assessments: ‘The new jamae are 
The new assessment ¢xceedingly light, and it would be difficult to justify them by any of the esti- 
very light. mates used in assessing. When the increase in the jamas is compared 


with the 81 per cent. increase in the irrigated area, or the 1038 per cent. 
increase in the cultivated area, the great moderation of the Government 
demand becomes even more obvious. The position of the district and the 
hazards to which cultivation in it is exposed from the precarious nature of the 
itrigation on which it depends, added to the character of the people, must 
be appealed to as forming sufficient grounds for a low assessment. The 
policy of the Punjab Government has been declared to be in favour of light 
assessment, particularly in Frontier districts, and it was in pursuance of 
this policy that the jama sanctioned on the assessment reports was reduced. 
My assessments have been made with the full knowledge and concurrence 
of the Government, so that if they are lighter than they might have been, 
it is because it was considered right that they should be so, and not be- 
cause the capabilities of the district were understated or under-estimated,” 
The term for which The Regular Settlement has been sanctioned for a term of 
the present Settle- twenty years, which term has been taken to commence from the 
ment willran, fharéf harvest of Sambat 1930 (November and December, 1873). 
The new assessments, however, came into force only nominally from 
the khartf of Sambat 1930, as they had not been distributed in time 
to be collected at that harvest. The increased assessment due at 
the kharif was remitted, and the rabé instalment only collected 
according to the new assessment. The Settlement was granted for 
a term of twenty years, on the ae that, if a project for 
anew canal be carried out, the assessment of canal-irrigated lands 
should be open to reconsideration. The new canal projected is to be 
& perennial one, and it is to act as a feeder to the existing inundation 
canals. If constructed, it may, therefore, render necessary a review 
of the existing arrangements for ing canal-irrigated lands. 
Assessment of date The revenue from date trees was realized up to the date of the 
oom present Settlement in three ways :— | 
(1). By the sale of the fruit of date tree groves to contractors. 
(2). By fixed leases (méthas) of certain trees granted to indivi- 
duals at a low rate. The méthadar paid a fixed sum 
per annum to Government, and became lessee of the 
Government rights over the fruit of the date trees. 
(8) “Ghora kach.”—This was a system of rough appraisement. 
The date tree contractor rode round and fixed the value 
of the fruit on certain trees. The owner of the land in 
which the trees grow had to pay the sum fixed as repre- 
senting the Government share of the produce of the trees. 
The following figures show the amount for which the Govern- 
ment share in the fruit of date tree groves was sold by auction 
for the years 1861-62 to 1873-74 :— 


1861-62 »» Rs. 7,200 | 1868-69 eee Rea; 9,500 
1862-63 ase yy: 8,800 | 1869-70 wee 5p 9,500 
1863-64 eco 99:9, 950 | 1870-71 eve og: 10,650 
1864-65 wep: 9,350 | 1871-72 ase yy 11,700 
1865-66 eee 9? 9,400 1872-73 eee 9° 11,950 
1866-67 > 9,500 | 1873-74 vee» 10,660 
1867-68 ves gg 9800 
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. - The income from fixed leases was Rs, 1,714 a annum, and Ohapter V, 0. 
the income realized in the year sere the Re Settlement yond and Land 
by the ghord kach system was Be 617-9-0. ides the trees from § Revenue. 
which revenue was realized by the three methods, there were some Assessment of date 
trees assessed with the land revenue at Rs. 1,090-4-0 annum. trees, 
\ At the Regular Settlement it was decided that the complicated 
m of date tree assessment should be altered, and that it should 
be made for the future in the following manner :— 
(1) That detached date trees should be assessed with the 
owners of the land for the term of Settlement. 
(2) Thattheleaseof grovesof date trees should be sold by auction, 
and that the proprietors of the land should be allowed to 
take the lease for terms of five years at 10 per cent. below 
the amount of the price realized by the auction sale. 
(8) Rent-free holdings and quit-lease holdings of date trees 
were ordered to be inquired into, and to resumed or 
realized as might be fit The amount at which the quit- 
leases were held was, of course, subject to revision. It 
was stipulated that the owners of the land on which date 
trees stood, who had formerly received ina majority of 
cases less than one-fourth of the fruit of the trees, should . 
in all cases receive one-fourth the fruit. 
The statement given below will show the number of date trees 
in the district, and the amount at which they were assessed :— 


Abstract showing the total nwmber of date trees and their 
assessment. 


NuMBsE OF DATE T 


ss 
z Mode of realising the 
2 revenue, Female. Mal I , To 
= JE Ee SD 
1/Date trees assessed at 
fixed leases ... : 45,738 66,734 
2|Date 


trees asnessed 
with the land re- 
venue Sa ie 
8| Date trees sold by auc- 
tiom ... see ae 87,720 46,888 
4|Date trees formerly 
sold by the ghora- 
kach oF appraise- 
ment system now in- 
cluded in heads Nos. 
3 and 8 eee eee 


Total 100,448 | 141,400] 481,616 | 14,068 | 16,607 


The whole number of trees is 481,815, of which only the female 
trees numbering 239,868 bear fruit, and were assessed. Two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand, nine hundred and twenty-nine 
trees were with the méthaddrs at Ra. 4,169, or 7 pie per 
female tree. This sum is collected with the land revenue; 83,035 
trees were assessed with the owners of the land, and their assessment 
amounts to Rs, 2,188, or 11 pie per female tree. This sum is also 
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collected with the land revenue. The fruit of 172,851 trees was 
suld by auction for Rs. 9,240, or 1 anna 3 pie per female tree for 
the current year. The total revenue derived from date trees for the 
first year of the new Settlement was Rs. 15,596, or an increase of 
Rs. 1,515, as against the former yama of Rs. 14,081. The average 
produce of a female date tree is 10 sérs of fruit, which at Re. 1-8-0 
a maund would be worth 6 annas. From this three annas should 
deducted on account of the expenses of watching, picking, and 

carrying the fruit. There then remain three annas, out of which 
three-fourths, or two annas and nine pie, would properly be the right 
of Government. The Government, however, takes nothing like i 
rate, and obtains a little more than one-third the date tree produce 
only in the case of those trees which are sold by auction. | 

The number of revenue-free grants of date trees is 68 ; of these 
40 are in favour of shrines and institutions, 11 are in perpetuity, ten 
are for life, three are miscellaneous, and four consist of trees situated 
on lands occupied by Government buildings. The total value of the 
revenue-free grants of date trees at one anna per female tree is Rs. 
500 per annum. 

The total amount of land revenue assigned at the recent Settle- 
ment was Rs. 3,088-3-0, as follows :— 


In perpetuity .. se ae . Re 70 0 
Durimg the maintenance of shrines .. oo. 6g: «21,885 8 OO 
During the pleasure of Government .. oo «95 527 9 O 
Foraterm .. ses ae ‘ae as 100 
For life ee o- ee + gs 6867 2 0 

Total “a oo. =p 8,088 8 O 


There were only 20 acres mdf in the Sangarh tahstl and the 
whole assigned revenue of the ftahsil was Rs. 20. In Dera Ghazi 
Khan the area of the revenue-free village of Sakhi Sarwar is 41,912 
acres. In J&mpur the village of Makwalwah, which contains an area 
of 5,503 acres, has lately been assessed, as the term of its roa 
tion from assessment had expired. In Rajanpur there were only 
Rs. 276 of Government revenue assigned, though there were mdfis 
worth Rs. 2,261 per annum in the Rajanpur jdgér. Table No. XXX 
gives details of assigned revenue for 1881-82. 

The meaning of the word kasir is the same as that of 
kasr, and it signifies a diminution from the Government assess- 
ment made in favour of an individual or set of individuals. The 
kasur grants in this district are most numerous in the Rajanpur 
tahsil. There are 54 kasér ts in the R&janpur tahetl and 
six in the J&mpur tahstl, whilst in the Sangarh and Dera Ghazi 
Khan tah stls there are no such grants. The value of the kastr 
grants, according to the revised assessment, is ig 9,094. 


Tahsil Sangarh _... sis 8. eee 
» Dera Ghézi Khén eee ee §=3gg,:«S«2‘'S 1008':«12s“OO 
», <odémpur... ae «=o, 2,990 4 «(OO 
+ Réjanpur 


Total ue (9,094 0 «0 
Of the Rajanpur kasér Rs. 7,975 are in favour of the Mazar tribe. 


Of this sum Rs. 2,201 have been included in the témandar’s indm, 
leaving Rs. 5,775 The Mazari kaséra date from the time that 
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Hamal Khan, the Mazéri timandér, at the first Settlement of the Ohapter V, O. 
tribe in the plains, agreed to pay half the mahsél of the Mazari yong and Land 
lands to the Amirs of Sindh. The Maz4ri kasér consists of a Revenue. 
remission of one-half the assessment of nineteen villages, one-third Kasér grant. 
the assessment of two villages. The Mazaris also hold one-fourth 

and one-eighth the assessment in parte of two villages, which are 

not included above, as they are held on a different tenure from the 

other Mazari kaséra. The only kasér holder in Jampur 18 

the Mian Sahib Sar4i, Kalhora, who has a grant of one-third the 

revenues of mauza Hajipur and its five mahals. 

There are jégtre valued at Rs. 426 in the Dera Ghazi Khan Jégtrs. 

tahatl in favour of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine, Abdul Khalik, and Abdul 
Wahid and Baba Birgir. These are commuted pensions. In tahsil 
Jampur, Ghulam Haidar Khan, the Gurchani témanddr, holds the 
village of Darkhast Ghulam Haidar Khan assessed at Rs. 513 per 
annum in jdgir. In tahetl Rajanpur the Rajanpur jdgér is held by 
the Mian Sahib Sar&i. The 33 villages composing the jdgtr have 
been assessed at the recent Settlement at Rs. 13,715 per annum; 
out of this sum Rs. 3,000 nazrdna were payable to Government, 
but have been remitted in lieu of Rs. 3,000 which nearly represent 
the assessment of the five Dreshak villages situated in the sdgir, 
which have been assigned to Mirén Khan, ‘the Dreshak témandér, in 
indm. There are kas#rs amounting to Rs. 381-8-0 in the jégtr, without 
reckoning kas#re to the value of Rs. 558 which were held by 
Miran Khén, but which it has been proposed to strike off and reckon 
as part of hisindm. Less these sums and Ra. 108-12-0 zatlddri, the 
value of the Rajanpur jdgir is Rs. 10,224 per annum. Formerly 
the jdgirddr used to collect in kind, and his average collections 
amounted to Rs. 15,230 per annum ; out of this he had to pay Rs. 
3,000 per annum as nazréna to Government, and Ra. 1,000 per annum 
to the superintendent of the jdgir, so that he received 11,230 
per annum ; but there is no doubt that the average collections in grain 
from the jdgtr would have declined, as the jdgtr was suffering consi- 
derably from the 7dg¢rddr's mismanagement and rack-renting. At the 
recent Settlement 1t was made optional with the landed proprietors 
in the jégtr to pay either in cash or in kind to the jdgirddr, and the 
Jégir villages preferred to engage for their assessment in cash. The 
Rajanpur dgtr is subject to a charge of one-third of the revenue for 
the maintenance of the junior members of the jdgtrdér’s family. 

The smaller allowances to Biloch Chiefs have already been men- Collections in kind 
tioned in the description of the several tribes, and allusion is by the Biloch ti 
made to the custom by which some of the Biloch témanddra ““““% 
had up to the Regular Settlement possessed a right of collect- 
ing a certain share of the uce of some of their timan 
villages, being in return responsible to Government for the amount 
of the cash assessment of those villages) The témanddrs by 
whom this right of collecting in kind was enjoyed, were those 
of the Land, Leghari, Tibbi-Lind, Garchaéni, Dreshak, and Mazéri 
tribes. These témanddrs were not the sole proprietors of those 
villages from which they collected the revenue in kind. They 
took from the villages leased to them only that proportion of the 
produce which under the name of mahsél was in this district 
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always considered to be the share to which Government had a right. 
This share, which varied from one-third to one-seventh, was always 
taken by native governments if not assigned to some individual. 
The témanddra derived considerable profit from their leases— 
first, from the fact that the customary share of produce is considerably 
in excess of the cash assessment; secondly, from the increase of 
cultivation since the last Summary Settlement ; and, thirdly, from 
the high prices which have prevailed of late. Under the Punjab 
Land Revenue Act the Settlement of land revenue must be offered 


state of things at the - the first instance to the proprie body, and the policy of the 


present. Settlement. 12 


Orders of His Honour 


the Lieutenant- 
Governor upon this 
question. 


Principles to be ob- 


Government is opposed to permitting collections of the Government 
demand in kind. It was therefore a question whether at the 
Regular Settlement the existing practice could be maintained in 
those villages in which it was in force, and whether, if it was 
discontinued, it would be possible to maintain the chiefs in their 
present position, and to preserve their influence over their tribes. 
‘When the Lieutenant-Governor visited Dera Ghazi Khan at 
the close of 1873, a committee was appointed, of which the members 
were the Commissioner, Settlement Commissioner, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and Settlement Officer; and they were desired to consider 
and report the amount of emolument to which they considered the 
several témanddrs were entitled with reference to their present 
income, expectations, and responsibilities. Finally, the Lieutenant- 
Governor being, upon a review of all the circumstances, satisfied of 
the great political importance of maintaining the influence of the 
border chiefs, determined that they should be secured in a position 
equally advantageous with that which they had enjoyed previous 
to the Regular Settlement. He deemed it, however, only just that 
the li treatment of the témanddra should be provided at the 
expense of the State, and not of the landowning members of the 
témans. He proceeded to lay down the principles in accordance 
with which the question of the témandars’ status was to be dealt 

with. 
_ Firstly —The position of the témanddrs should not be, as at 


served in sealing present, that of farmers collecting the mahsél of certain villages 


with the question 


the témandérs’ sta. 12 grain 


tas, 


in and paying the cash assessment to Government; but rather 
that of indmdars or assignees of the Government share of the 

roduce or assessment,—a position not less honourable than that 
freld by them now, but more favourable to the proprietary bodies. 
At the same time the change in the témandars’ status should not be 
accompanied by any reduction of their emoluments; on the contrary, 
their emoluments should, if necessary, be increased, as it is fitting 
that chiefs who have aided in maintaining the tranquillity of 
Frontier tracts should participate in the increase of the revenues 
to which their loyal conduct has in no small de contributed. 

Secondly.—As recommended by the Committee, the emoluments 

of the chiefs were fixed at or about the values noted below:— _ 

(1) Témanddr of Kasranis—Rs, 1,200 per annum to be given 
from the revenues of the téman, and paid to the 
reeipient from the tahetl treasury. 

(2) Koura Khan, Mukadam of the Kasranis—Rs. 300 per 


annum. 
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(3) Land témanddr.—Rs. 4,000 per annum. Chapter V, 0. 

(4) Khosa ttimanddr.—Rs. 5,000 per annum, out of which Sakan- yong and Land 
dar Khan, the acting témanddr, is to receive Rs. 1,000 per Revenue. 
annum during the minority of the young chief, and Rs Principles to be 
600 for life. Sahib Khan, of Dalana, Rs. 200 per annum. observed in dealing 

(5) Leghéri témanddr.—Rs. 8,000 at once, and Ra, 2,000 on pli teapit seep ta 
falling in of progressive jamas. pape 

(6) Tiéimanddr of Tibbi Lind —Rs. 800 per annum. 

(7) Témanddr of Garchénis.—Rs. 3,000 per anuum. 

(8) Témanddr of Dreshaks—Rs. 3,191 per annum in addition 
to life pension and mdfi grant at present held by him, 
and subject to ) ahis of a quit rent of Rs. 227 to the 

—«jdgtrddér of R penpur 
(9) Témanddr of Mazaris—Rs. 10,000 per annum. 


Thirdly.—_Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, the 
Lieutenant-Governor was willing that the témanddrs (excepting the 
Kasrini timanddr) should be empowered to collect all or a portion 
of their assignments in kind, provided— 

(1) That no power of collecting in kind be granted in any 
village wherein the custom of taking in kind is not now 
in existence, except in the case of the Khosa village of 
Batil, where it is proposed to revive the power of collect- 
ing a portion of the revenue in kind, in order to strengthen 
the hands of the chief whose head-quarters are in that 
village, and who, for want of such a power, is unable to 
control his clan. | 

(2) That the i arta of the crop to be taken by the 
témanddr shall not exceed that proportion of the produce 
which may be deemed fairly to represent the Government 
demand. 

_ (8) That the power to collect in kind be enjoyed only during 
the pleasure of Government, and be liable to be withdrawn 
should such a course be deemed expedient. 

Fourthly.—All assignments made as above to té#manddrs to be for 
the term of Settlement only, and to be subject to reconsideration at 
the expiration thereof. 

Fifthly.—All ts to be conditional upon and loyal ser- 
vices . be deca by the témanddr on pi of sninartanas 
whenever called upon by the district officer. 

In reference to the last condition it was stipulated that the 
different chiefs should be bound to furnish sowdrs without payment 
to the subjoined values :— 


The KasréniChief cee os Rs. 600 per annum. 
The Khosa Chief sie sus » 1.900 = ,, 
‘The Laghéri Chief iv sO” go00® 
The G rehénf Chief eee eee ” 1,000 ” 
The Dreshak Chief eee eee 99 800 99 


The Mazéri Chief es , 2000 ,, 


The Pvc of each sowdr is to be estimated at four annas a day, 
and if additional sowérs are called out, they are to be paid for. 
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Mr. Fryer writes:—“I was directed to submit proposals based 
upon these principles for the final orders of Government. The first 
thing I had to do was to determine, in accordance with proviso I, 
principle 3, in what villages the custom of taking in kind should be 
continued ; and, secondly, I had to determine what proportion of the 
crop might be deemed fairly to represent the Government demand. 
In carrying out these orders, collections in kind were not authori- 
tatively continued in any villages excepting Batil, (specially mentioned 
above,) in which they had not been in force at or Vefore annexation, 
unless with the consent of the proprietary body. The result of this 
limitation of the right to collect in kind was that the Settlement 
was made directly with the proprietors of 14 villages previously 
leased to the Lund ey A but in which the right to collect in 
kind had been recently acquired. Koura Khan, Kasrani Mukadam, 
lost the right to collect in kind from the four villages which consti- 
tuted Tibi, and the Lagh4ri témandg¢r lost the mght to make collec- 
tions in grain from the Pachéd lands of mauza Gad4i. Collections 
in kind are now made in thirty villages authoritatively :— 


Lind villages 200 YY) ee eco 1 
Khosa eco eee eee re | 
Laghari vee ee eee YY) 8 
Gurchan{ eee eee eco te 
Dreshak eee TY) eee eee 6 
Mazéri Ty) eee eee eee 7 


Total 006 30 


“The village of Muhammadpur has agreed to pay revenue in 
kind to the Tibbi-Land témanddr, and thirteen other Mazari villages 
have agreed to pay all or part of their revenue in kind to the 
Mazéri timanddr.” 

In fixing the share of produce which may fairly be considered 
to represent the Government demand, Mr. Fryer was guided by the 
following calculations :—The pay of village servants in téman villages, 
asarule amounts to one-tenth of the gross produce. Thetotal produce 
must consequently be assumed at %°;. Taking the mahsul 
at one-fourth, it is equal to 22°5, and the lich is y, of the re- 
mainder, or 4°21. The total assets are then 26°71, and the Government 
demand at half the net assets should amount to 13:35. To this he 
added 3°33 on account of local cesses, which are payable by the 
témanddr and which amount to about one-fourth of the Govern- 
ment demand, and 1°66, or 10 per cent. on the Government 
demand to cover the probable loss incurred in converting grain into 
cash. The share of the produce which may be deemed to repre- 
sent the Government demand is therefore 18:34, or approximately 
one-fifth, Where the mahsél is one-third, the Government 
demand should be one-fourth ; but a larger share than one-fifth 
will not be taken in any case. Where the rate of mahssl is 
less than one-fourth, the lowerrate will still continue to be 
taken. 
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IRRIGATION CANALS, HILL STREAMS, AND GOVERN- . 


MENT ESTATES. 


There are fifteen main imundation canals which have their 


heads direct from the river : 
The Masstwah. Séhiba, 
Fazlwah. Chibri. 
Manka. Kiria GémA. 
Kot Dadad. Son, 
Shorié. Nifr. 
Kastitri. Dhundi. 
Dhingéna. : Kdtab. 


Kédra. 


The vexed question of the treatment of land irrigated by these 
canals, which are all under the control of Government, was one 
of the most difficult which had to be decided during. the course of 
the recent Settlement. 

The Dera Ghazi Khan district is so arid that in those parts of 
it which are beyond the reach of hill streams or of river floods, some 
method of irrigation must have been imtroduced simultaneously 
with the first attempt at cultivation. Whether canals or wells 
were first used for irrigation purposes is not known. There can, 
however, be little doubt but that canals must have been excavated 
at a very early date. There are no village communities in the dis- 
trict who would have naturally united to dig canals. The whole of 
the appropriated land is held in parcels by separated proprietors, 
and there is no such thing as common land. It therefore fell to the 
governors of the district to collect the owners of separate estates, 
and to combine them for the purpose of carrying out the excavation 
of canals. The first step taken, when the digging of a canal was 
determined upon, was to collect all the owners of land whose estates 
would come within the influence of the proposed canal. Each land- 
owner was compelled to excavate a portion of the canal equivalent 
to the extent of his holding, and if any portion of the land which the 
canal was intended to irrigate was unowned, it was bestowed on any 
outsider who would come in and take up a share of the excavation 
proportionate to the share of land allotted to him. If a landowner 
refused to take part in canal excavation, the penalty was the forfeiture 
of his land. The governor of the day assisted more or less materi- 
ally in the excavation of canals by providing food for the labourers 
whilst engaged on their task ; but, whether he assisted materially or 
not, it was usual for the governor to undertake the direction and 
supervision of the work of digging the main canal. When the main 
canal was once dug, the people were left to make branch canals and 
eanal water-courses for themselves, and they were alse left to 
arrange the division of water through panchdysts or committees of 
delegates appointed by themselves; compensation for landtaken up 
for canals was never either demanded or paid. Land, although taken 
up by a canal, was still held to bel to its original owners, and 
the banks of the canals were held to be the property of the persons 
through whose lands the canals passed. Diwan Sa4wan Mal was the 
first to interfere in this matter by prohibitang the cutting of s/isham 
trees on the canal banks without a license. 
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apes v, = The annual canal clearance was done by the whole body of canal 
Land and Land irrigators. Each well estate contributed the albour of one man 
Revenue. = called cher, and each banjar estate, or estate without a well, the 
peodieee tetsu labour of half a man. This system continued until Diwan 
by which the cost of Saéwan Mal’s time. Diwdn Sdwan Mal introduced the hdsil cher 
clearance has been system, under which the canal clearance was undertaken by 
aeviees Government in consideration of the payment ofa certain rate. 
This system, in different forms, has been continued down to 
the present day, the Government having been responsible for 
the canal clearance, and reimbursing itself by the levy of rates or of a 
commutation for rates. The mode in which these rates should be 
levied was the subject of considerable controversy, of which the 
details will be found below. 

The canal clearance question has been satisfactorily settled; but 
ee there has been another question of equal, if not of greater, importance 
eG ee elas raised in connection with the inundation canals of the district, and 
this question is as to how far these canals can be considered Govern- 
Alterations inthe ca- ent canals. The management and control of the irrigation canals 
nal system made by has always rested with the government of the day, and was accord- 
Government. ingly assumed by the British Government at annexation. Under 
Native Governments little or no interference was ever made with the 
distribution of canal water, and alterations were never introduced into 
the system of a canal by which the course of irrigation was changed, 
or irrigation taken from some lands and supplied to others. Since 
the Canal Department has assumed charge of the canals it has held 
that the water should be supplied in such a way as to irrigate 
the largest possible area; and, in pursuance of this policy, altera- 
tions have been made in the canal system, which, although beneficial 
on the whole, have been prejudicial to the nghts of old irrigators, 
and have been looked upon as an invasion of vested interests. Mr. 
Fryer gives at pages 57-8 of his Settlement Report an instance of the 
manner in which such interference did harm and produced discontent. 
In 1871 the Lieutenant-Governor visited Dera Gh4zi and considered 
the matterin conference. He then finally decided, after consulting 
with officers of experience and local knowledge, that there was no 
reason to doubt the powers of the Government to assume, as it had 
done, the direct management of the Dera Ghazi Khan canals. That 
the Government had a perfect nght to manage the canals is certain ; 
and it is now admitted that the Coverninent in the ement of 
the canals is bound to continue a supply of water, as far as lies in its 
power, to lands which are already irrigated ; also that in cases where 
the supply of water from a canal may be cut off by the act of a Canal 
Officer, even though it be for the advantage of the community at large, 

the injured party must be compensated. oo. 
Powers of District e Punjab Government has also resolved that while it is essential 
Officers underthe that the executive administration of the canals should rest primarily 
Canal Act = Sith the officers of the Canal Department, itis at the same time 
expedient, under the peculiar circumstances of the district of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, that the District Officer should possess greater power of 
control over theproceedings of Canal Officers than is awnegs else- 
where. It has therefore been decided that in this district the Deputy 
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Commissioner and not the Commissioner shall exercise appellate Ohapter V, 0. 
powers under the Canal Act. Land and Land 

Up to the recent Settlement the assessment of the district had § Revenue. 
been a fixed one, and in addition to it a certain sum had been charged Half cost of canal 
on account of the half cost of canal clearance. From annexation u clearance, 
to 1857 this half cost of clearance was realized in a fixed sum wit 
the jama. The sum was calculated from the average collections made 
on this account by the Sikhs, and called hdsil cher, or commutation 
for the labour naleen canal eerbacree ; ee heictte 

The sum reali y the Sikhs was one rupee per pat on grain, Amount rea y 
one rupee per maund on indigo, and a few annas per bigha on sotto ee es 
and other cultivation. This cess is said tohave been sufficient to 
cover nearly, if not quite, the whole cost of canal clearance under the 
Sikhs. Whether the hdsil cher did or did not cover the cost of clear- 
ance, the conditions on which it was levied were that on consideration 
of receiving it Government should clear the canals by free labour, 
and bear any extra clearance charges which the rate levied did not 
suffice to pay. In cases of sudden emergency, such as the bursting of 
canal or the silting up of a canal head, forced labour might still 
be resorted to, This was called chtkar cher. 

In 1857 it was found that the fixed sum for which we had com- Chief Commission- 
muted the clearance charge did not actually cover half the cost of ce ee 
canal clearance. It was therefore ruled that the people should in yt to coetof chow 
future pay half the cost of canal clearance. The letter in which this ance, 
order was contained further stated that “in addition to the above 
“payment, which will be compulsory, no demand on account of 
water-rate will be made. ” 

In 1868 it was found that the method by which the half cost of The abidna system 

clearance was realized bore hardly on some urigators, whilst others pnbros ced An ABE: 
escaped paying anything at all This was owing to a faulty system 
of collection. The sum to be realized was distributed over the jama. 
The consequence was that the whole sum was paid by the owners 
of assessed lands, and that the owners of newly-cultivated lands 
escaped altogether. To remedy this state of things it was determined 
to realize an acreage clearance rate of fourannas per bigha for flow 
and two annas per bigha, for lift irrigation. 

In 1870 these rates were raised to five annas per bigha for flow 42tdna rates en- 
and two-and-a-half annas per bigha for lift irrigation, because it was #2¢ed in 1870. 
said that the lower rates did not suffice to meet the half cost of 
clearance. The Secre to Government, in his No. 668 of the 19th 
of October, 1870, sta in that the abidna was fixed at an 
amount which only covered the half cost of clearance. 

In 1872 it having been represented that the increased rates of <4biéna rates 

abidna produced a sum considerably in excess of the actual half “6 jomcred in 
cost of clearance, the rates were reduced to what they were in 1868. 
In his letter reducing the rates the Secretary to Government 
wrote: “It was undoubtedly the intention of Government that 
“ the rate levied should not be of the nature known as abidna in the 
“other districts of the Punjab, but it should be solely to meet half 
“the legitimate expense of clearing the inundation canals.” 

The reason why a rate of the nature known as abidna in seagate = regis 
other districts of the Punjab should not be levied in this district **, spplied to the 
will be clear from the account of the excavation of these canals district, 
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Ohapter V, 0. given above. It is that the people have certain interests in the 
Land and Land C#Dals which Government has not been ape gt d to consider. 
Revenue. It has therefore, since 1857, been the declared intention of 
Government to levy only an equivalent for the half cost of clear- 
ance from those who use canal water in this district. Since the 
substitution of an acreage rate for the hdsil cher, the intentions 
of ia ecaset have not been properly carried out. 
rom a statement furnished by the Executive Engineer, Indus 
pi ea pai ay Canals, it appears that for the ten years, 1861-62 to 1871-72, the 
count of half cost average cost of canal clearance was Rs. 59,330. According to the 
rea ey °e2 intentions of Government only one-half of this sum, or Rs. 29,665, 
"should have been realized from the irrigators. Asa. matter of fact, 
however, during the same ten years the annual average payment | 
made by the zamindérs was Rs. 38,175. 
Objections of the The irrigators complained loudly of the excessive demand made 
imigators to the from them on account of water-rate, and declared that they were 
present system: in reality, though not in name, paying an abidna of the same 
description as the abidnd paid in other districts of the Punjab. Besides 
this the people strongly objected to having to submit to annual 
measurements made with a view to determine the abidna demand 
Annual measurements, however fairly made, were considered by the 
people an infliction; and the annual measurements, which were 
made by a temporary establishment entertained for the purpose by 
the Canal Department, were said to be made use of by the measurer 
for purposes of extortion. For these reasons they objected toa 
proposal to include the cost of clearance in a fluctuating assessment 
of land revenue, to be realized by a fixed rate levied on the area 
actually irrigated in each year as ascertained by actual measure- 
ments. 
Picn ot aaseusmant Eventually it was decided to adhere tothe existing system of 
adopted for canal- fixed assessment, to fix the charge on account of the half cost of 
irrigated lands. canal clearance, and include it in the land revenue for the term of 
Settlement. And finally it was resolved by His Honour the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, when he visited the district in December 1873, 
that a lump sum of Rs. 45,000 per annum should be assessed and 
collected over and above the land revenue, and accepted in lieu 
of an acreage rate; but that the amount of the fixed half clearance 
charge should be subject to reconsideration at the end of five years. 
In 1879 the charge was accordingly raised to Rs. 54,000. Measure- 
ments of the canal-irrigated area should still, it was resolved, be 
made annually for statistical purposes ; but they should be carried 
out by patwdris if fitted for the duty. The sum of Rs. 2,523 per 
annum, which the Canal Department had previously expended on 
measurements, is now to be distributed amongst the patwdris as 
| an additional allowance. 
Part of the revenue A system of fixed assessments has thus been sanctioned. A 
of canal-irrigated portion of the revenue derived from canal-irrigated lands has been 
Aeigetion Depart assigned to the Canal Department as a matter of account. The 
ment, cultivation of chdhi-nahri lands does not altogether depend upon 
canals, as rabé crops can be raised by well irrigation. The culti- 
vation of banjri lands depends solely upon canal irrigation. Two- 
thirds of the revenue of chdhi-nahri lands and the whole of the 
revenue of the banjrt lands are accordingly credited to the Canal 
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Department, in addition to the Rs. 54,000 which represent the Ohapter V, 0. 


half cost of clearance. Land and Land 
Provision has been made for the assessment of lands newly Revenue. 
irrigated during the term of Settlement. Assessment of lands 


: . newly irrigated from 
‘¢ Should a new canal be projected and made by Government during Canals during the 


the term of Settlement, there can,” wrote the Financial Commissioner, term of Settlement. 
‘“be no hesitation in saying that it should be brought under the full 
operation of the Canal Act, occupier’s and owner’s rates being levied as 
on other canals made by the Government. Should the capacity of an 
existing canal be increased by Government, and irrigation be thereby 
extended to lands not now receiving irrigation, then I would recom- 
mend that such lands be assessed at irrigated rates for the remainder 
of the term of the Settlement ; but I would deprecate any attempt to levy 
any additional revenue on account of water taken from existing canals of 
which the capacity is not increased by Government, forland which was not 
irrigated at the time of Settlement measurement, such land being in a village 
of which a part was irrigated at the Settlement. Should water be conveyed 
from one of the present canals to a village, no portion of which was irrigated 
at the time of the Settlement measurement, I recommend that the 
lands irrigated thereby shall be assessed at irrigation rates for the residue 
of the currency of the Settlement. In short, the only circumstances under 
which I would advocate periodical measurements are, when a new canal hag 
been constructed by Government at its own. expense.” 


These recommendations were acceded to by the Government: 
and the following rates were sanctioned to be used in future in 
assessing lands of villages not now irrigated, but which may here- 
after be irrigated from existing canals, a uniform rate being imposed 
upon both Jahiwakee and banjri:— 

Cirele. Rate. 
Chahi-Nahri «. Rs. 012 0 Gharkéb_... oe Ra. 012 0 
Sailab gee Cl CULL COCO Nahri, Réjanpur .. , O 8 0 
Danda .. 4. 5 010 0 | Pachsd «. « 4 0 8 0 

These rates are to be exclusive of, and not inclusive of, clear- 
ance charges. On the Dhori and Fazalwah canals, special rates of 
Re. 1 per acre for flow and 12 annas for lift irrigation are levied, and 
include four annas half clearance rate. On the Massiw&h, two-ninths 
of the gross produce are taken. Certain rules have been issued by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in the Irrigation Department on the 
14th of August 1874, by which, if the supply of canal water to any 
village is increased at the cost of Government by the construction of 
new channels, or the re-opening of old ones, such supply will be given 
on the understanding that the villagers agree to pay for the increased 
Irigation at irrigated rates; and unless the people undertake to 
clear such channels themselves, clearance rates will be charged for 
clearance by the Canal Department. 


The capital account of the Government inundation canals in this Financial results of 
district shows a sum of Rs. 7,11,965 as the approximate cost of con- — the Canals. 
struction. Their maximum supply is estimated at 8,531 cub. ft. per 
second. They aggregate a length of 651 miles, of which 229 are 
branches. The areas irrigated and the annual income and expenditure 
for the last six years are shown on the next page. 


Circle. Rate. 


1 
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1877-78 


Hill streams. In the Pachdéd the hill streams are even more valuable to the 
ople than are the canals in the Sindh. In the Sindh wells can 
fe used. Inthe Pachad the depth at which the springs lie precludes 
the use of wells for irrigation. Cultivation is carried on entirely b 
the water of hill streams. The largest of these streams are the Kaha, 
which enters the plains opposite Harrand, and the Sangarh, which 
comes down from the plains near Mangrota. The Vador stream, 
which is called after Vador, a village about 12 miles from Dera Ghazi 
Khén, and the Sori stream which waters the lands of the Lind té#man, 
are the next in importance. The Kah& and Sangarh streams 
Ferennial streams. are the only ones which have any spawn flow, and this perennial 
flow does not extend for many miles from the gorges through which 
they enter the plains.) The Kah& water reaches to Muhammadpur, 
about 14 miles from where it leaves the hills, and is carried on to 
Dajal, a distance of 28 miles, but only suffices to provide drinking 
water tothat town. The Sangarh perennial water only reaches some 
ten miles). The remaining hill streams of the district only run after 
rains in the hills) When the rain in the hills is very heavy, the 
come down very suddenly and with great velocity. The larger hi 
streams are called natn, and the smaller larih, chér and porah. 
Distributaries. On every stream there is a net-work of distributaries, which are 
generally called after those who excavated them. Thus the Lishari- 
wah is the distributary of the Lish4ri section of the Garch4ni tribe. 
To supply water to these distributaries a dam is placed in the main 
stream, and as each successive distributary is supplied, its dam is 
broken down. These dams are made of earth and stones bound 
together with the boughs of trees and with bushes, and are erected 
in the order in which the distributaries leave the main streams. If 
the distributaries are at a low level, dams are not required; but few 
distributaries are at so low a level as to be capable of being supplied 
without dams. These dams are not always built so as to check the 
course of a stream ;sometimes they merely turn the course of a stream 
without arresting it. There are two kinds of main distributaries ; one 
is called tror, and has no right to water unless the dam which is 
laced to prevent water from entering it bursts. These are the low 
Pevel natural distributaries, which would absorb allthe waters of the 
stream if left open. The other is called wah, and has a right to 
water in its turn. 
Bystem of irrigati On every distributary there are one or more bands or fields sur- 


nds Aaa rounded with earthen embankments made to retain water. These 
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bands have each a right to irrigation for a fixed period. The mouth 
of the band where the water enters it is called vdt, and each band 
has a vakra or small channel down which water is turned from the 
main distributary by means of adam. Amongst bands,as amongst 
distributaries, irrigation is from head to tail, and the bandsare 
irrigated consecutively. Mund bands are those at the head of a hill 
stream which are irrigated first. Pdnd bands are those at the tail 
of the streams; the pénd bands are not often irrigated. If the 
streams come down in great force, they sweep away the embank- 
ments of both ménd and pdnd bands, and if the streams come 
down with slight force, the water does not reach the pdénd. 

The hill streams are at present managed by mamdrs appointed 
by the people themselves. cases of disputes, or where Government 
interference is necessary, the tahstlddre are held to be the responsi- 
ble officers. There is some complaint of oppression by the more power- 
ful zaminddrs, who appropriate to themselves a larger share of 
water than they have a fair claim to. All rights of irrigation in hill 
streams have been recorded at the recent Settlement. 

Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government 
estates, while Table No. XIX shows 
the area of land acquired by Gov- 
ernment for public purposes. The 
forests have already been noticed 
at 838—6. e number of 
Ta, demarcated at the recent 
Settlement was 80, and their total 
area 217,317 acres. These rakhe 
are distributed as shown in the margin. 

The Punjab Government, when pale rae waste lands should 
be Somarcnted, also ordered that no established rights should be 
infringed, and that every consideration should be shown to the just 
claims of the people, and also to their real wants and necessities, 
The spirit of these orders was fully acted up to. 

ing tothe rakh demarcation having been long delayed, the 

waste lands demarcated had become much interspersed with cultiva- 
tion. Efforts were made to induce the cultivators to settle in one 
of the rakhs and leave the rest free, but there is still an area of 

,935 acres cultivated in the rakhs. This area is thus distributed :-— 


Sangerh ‘ 
Dera Ghési Khén 
Jéim : 


Tahsile. Acres cultivated. 
Sangarh eee eve eee lk 
Dera Ghézi Khén eee eee eee 158 
Jémpur eee eee eee 679 
Réjanpur om eee ev3e 2,087 
Total e060 eee 2,935 

The following areas were selected to be made over to the Forest 
Department :— 

Tahsil. Acres. 
Sanzarh eee eve eee ,000 
Dera Gh&zi Khén ... my aes 2,00 
RAjanpur eee eee eee 16,000 
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Chapter V, 0. With regard to the Mazéri rakhs, the Mazéri témanddr has 
Land and Land been appointed Sub-Assistant Conservator for the tract in question, 
Revenue. and he receives as remuneration one-half of the royalty fees demand- 
able. He arranges for the conservancy of these rakhs under the orders 
of the Deputy Commissioner, who is guided by the advice of the 
Forest Officers. All other rakhs are under the control of the Deputy 

Commissioner. 

Grazing ducs. The most important question connected with the Government 
waste lands that had to be considered at the recent Settlement, was 
whether grazing dues should be levied only from the owners of cattle 
grazing within the limits of the Government rakhs, or whether the 

ing in the rakhs should be free to all, and all cattle should be 
taxed by enumeration without respect to the fact of their grazing in 
Cattle tax under the Government rakhs. When this district was under the rule of the 


ne eee: Kings of Khorésdn, a cattle tax was charged -— 


Buffaloes eae 8 annas., Sheep and goats .. 1 anna. 
Cows eee 2 do. | Camels (female) eo. 1 rupee. 
Tax remitted at The Sikhs continued the tax, merely remitting that charged on 


annexation, except : : S 
in the Rajanpur cows. After annexation the tax was discontinued on buffaloes, cows, 


tahsil. sheep and goats, except in the Rajanpur tahs#l. The tax on camels 

was continued throu haut the district, but except in Rajanpur, the 

tirmi cess was considered to be included in the village jamas. The 

tirnt in Rajanpur was realized up to 1868 by leasing the mght to 

collect grazing fees. The average realizations were 1,075 per 

A new cattle tax 20num. Since then it had been realized by enumeration of cattle. 
assessed at the pre. 10 1870 the grazing tax was fixed for the whole district at the same 
sent Settlement. rates that existed previous to annexation, but was to be reconsidered 
when the rakhs were demarcated. The cattle had been enumerated 

in 1869 ; a lump sum was assessed on each village on the basis of that 

enumeration, and the contract for the amount was made over to the 

Actual yield of [gmbarddrs. The actual realizations were in 1871-72, Rs. 25,308, 
Sanaa excluding the témanddre’ villages. After the final demarcation of the 
ahs tery te Scat rakhs, grazing dues by enumeration were abolished, and dues are now 
meration avolished. taken only in the case of 
| cattle grazing in the 

Government rakhs, The 
‘s a oe 4005] existi system was 
fom oe Oe | | _BO8e | _ 2885 | 3.77) maintained in regard to 
| camels, upon which a 
; ; tax of Re. 1 per head is 
still continued. The realisations for the last five years is shown 

in the margin. | 

Government pro- During the measurements of the recent Settlement it was disco- 
prietary right. vered that Government was recorded as a co-sharer in many wells, 
and that, beyond the land revenue to which it was entitled under 

_ any circumstances, Government derived no possible advantage from 

its proprietary rights. The method in which the Government mghts 

. were acquired is somewhat various. In the Rajanpur tahsil the 

Government was heir to Nawab Mahmiid Khan, Gijar, who owned 

the lands through whichthe Kadra Canal passed, and ted half 

of them to the excavators of that canal, retaining half In many 

cases the Government nights were acquired from revenue defaulters 


170.9] 170-0] 1880-81.) 1861-88./ 1882-83. 
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and in some cases by forfeiture under former governments. In 
mauzah Rinja, tahsil Dera Ghazi Khan,half the village belonged to 
Government, and was'confiscated in the time of the Nawabs of Baha- 
walpur for some offence for which the former proprietors, Makbil 
M mad and Nir Muhammad, Koreshis, who were in the service 
of the Nawab, were put to death. The Government owned half of 
mauzah Kahiri, tahstl Rajanpur. The method in which this half 
village was acquired is not known. The Settlement Officer reported 
fully upon the individual cases, and was directed to abandon rights 
which had long been in abeyance, either wholly, or on payment of a 
- Nazrdna; and to sell the remainder except where the occupant was 
too poor to pay a fair price, in which case a rent was to be levied. All 
cases of long possession were dealt with liberally ; and where the 
occupant had sunk a well, or made any material improvement, half 
the land was abandoned to him in accordance with the adhldpi cus- 
tom. On the whole, 325 plots, comprising 2,783 acres, were dealt 
with; the sum of Rs. 17,356 was realised by sale; and a rent 
at low rates, generally 64 per cent. on the revenue, was imposed upon 
shares in 97 wells comprising 2,783 acres, more as a nominal payment 
to keep alive the rights of Government than as true rent. The annual 
rental so fixed amounted to Rs. 790-10-0. 
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Chapter VI. At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 
Towns, Municipa- inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts and 
lities and Canton- military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the following 


ments. places were returned as the towns of the Dera Gh4zi Khan district :— 
General statistics of 


omnes. TahetL 


Dera Ghdsi Khén... 
Réjanpur... 


Jémpur ... 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. 
XLII, while further particulars will be found in the Census Report 
in Table No. XIX, and its appendix and Table No. XX. e 
remainder of this chapter consists of a detailed description of each 
town, with a brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of 
its population, its- commerce, manufactures, municipal government, 
institutions and public buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, 
trade and nas wherever are available. 

It will be noticed that Table No. V shows six places as contain- 
ing more than 5,000 inhabitants, while only two are classed as towns 
in the above detail. The reason is that the four villages of Choti, 
Rajhan, Batil, and Tounsa were excluded from the list of towns, as 
though the total population included within the boundaries of each 
exceeds 5,000 souls, yet the inhabitants are scattered over a large 
area in numerous hamlets lying at considerable distances from each 
other, no one of which contains a population sufficiently large to 
warrant its being classed as a town. 

Town of Dera Ghizi The town of Dera Ghazi Khan lies in north latitude 30°4’ and 
Khan. Description. longitude 70°49’ and contains 22,309 souls. It is situated about two 
miles from the right bank of the river Indus and 41 miles west of 
Multan. The Kastirf Canal flows between the town and the river. 
About 20 years ago the town was surrounded by groves of palm 
trees, but large numbers of these, especially on the west towards the 
Cantonments and Civil Lines, have beencut down. On the east 
side of the town there are numerous gardens of trees, The 
Canal is lined with bathing ghdts which are throngod al through 
the hot weather, especially during the months of July and August, 
when a fair is held at the canal every Sunday. The Cantonments 
and Civil Lines are situated about a mile to the west ofthe town. 
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The most crowded bdedr is a narrow street running from north to Ohspter VI 
south. The new bdzdr, which runs at right angles to this one from towns Municips- 
the middle of the town to the west gate, although very much finer, is lities and Canton- 
not nearly so popules with the natives. This bdedr and gate were ments. = — 
recently built by Sir Robert Sandeman, when Deputy Commissioner eee ad 
of the district. The main streets are well paved. The Sani ee 
arrangements are fair, the drains mostly being carried out of the 
town in all directions from the centre, which is situated on higher 
ground than the outskirts of the town. Good dnnking water is 
readily obtained from wells at a depth from six to seven feet. 
The principal buildings are Ghazi Khan’s mosque, which is said 
to have cost Rs. 50,000; Abdul Jabar’s mosque, which was built in 
1235 a. ., by Abdul Jabar, who was Governor of Dera Gh4zi Khan, 
and cost Rs. 32,000. It was turned by the Sikhs into a dharmedla. 
There is one well held revenue-free in support of this mosque. The 
Chitawala mosque was built by Chita Khén, Gijar, in 1265 AH. 
The Sikhs made this also into a dharmsdla. Hiji Muhammad 
Sadozai’s mosque ; 1t was built very long ago with red mortar. This 
too was converted by the Sikhs into a Aarandls There are two 
wells held revenue-free by this mosque. The Gulélewdla mosque, 
built by Muhammad Khan Gijar, and repaired by a dyer ed 
Ghulémi. There are two tombs—Sh&h Kam4l and Naurang Shh, 
and four Hinda temples: Gopinath, Nauniat Rai, Shamji, and Nir 
Singh. The present katcheri 1s on the site of Gh4zi Khan's garden 
called the Naulukha. 
The site now occupied by Dera Ghazi Khan is said once to History. 
have formed part of the bed of the river. It was founded some 400 
years ago by Ghazi Khan Mehrani, who was a great cattle-owner, 
and was attracted by the plentiful supply of It has ever since 
been the head-quarters of the governors of the surrounding district. 
In 1874 A.H. (A.D. 1469) Malik Sohrab, a Biloch, came from Kach 
Makrdn and entered the service of Sultan Hussain Lodi, Governor of 
Multén. Malik Sohrab was followed by many Biloch settlers, amongst 
whom were Haji Khan and his son Ghazi Khan. During the weak 
rule of Sultan Hussain’s grandson Mahmid, Gh4zi Khan seized on 
the government. The town of Dera Ghézi Khén was probably 
founded by Haji Khan, but became of importance under’ the latter, 
from whom it takes its name. Ghazi Khan died in aH. 900 (AD. 
1494). In 1849 aD. a skirmish took place about a mile to the west 
of the town between the Khosas under Ghul4m Haidar Khan, son of 
their tumanddr Kaura Khan who had declared for Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, and Launga R4m, kdrdér of Diwan Mflraj, who was aided 
by the Lagharis under their tumand¢r Jalal Khan. The Sikhs and 
Lagharis were defeated, and the town fell into the hands of the 
Khosas, who occupied it for the British Government. 
The old Cantonments and Civil Lines were completely washed 
away by the flood of 1856 a.p., which, however, did not do much 
damage to the town itself. New Cavalry Lines were built about a 
mile to the north of the town; but as this was not considered a suit- 
able position for Cantonments, it was abandoned, and the Cavalry 
Lines were rebuilt within the old Cantonments, This was in the end 
of 1862 aD. In 1878 AD. the whole city was threatened with 
destruction by a very high flood, but the Cantonment embankment gave 
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Chapter VL way, and the flood turned aside from the city and swept the Canton- 
Towns, Municipa- ments, flooding the houses and Sepoys’ Lines. The residents took 
lities and Canton- refuge in the Deputy Commissioner's house and in the kacheri, which 

ments. are raised above the level of the surrounding country. The city 

History. embankment was strengthened in time to save the town. The Can- 
tonments have since been rebuilt on the same site. The town and 
Cantonments were again threatened in 1882 ap. The river . was 
cutting away its banks at the rate of 100 feet a day at one time. 
A fresh embankment 1} miles long and ten feet high, was, however, 
constructed within the short space of ten days, and the danger was 
for the time averted. All the embankments round Dera GhaziK han have 
since been put in thorough repair and strengthened. Spurs or piers 
are also being thrown out from the bank in the hope of diverting 
the course of the river; but it appears to be very doubtful whether 
it will be possible to control it. Thereis no stone near at hand for 
the construction of the spurs, and the distance from which it has 
to be brought adds to the other difficulties. 

Trade, taxation, &c. The Municipality of Dera Ghazi Khan was first constituted 
in 1863. It is now a Municipality of the second class. The com- 
mittee consists of the Deputy Commissioner as President, the Civil 
Surgeon, Assistant Commissioner, Executive Engineer, District 
Superintendent of Police, and - District Inspector of Schools as 
ex-officio members, and 12 non-official members selected by the 
Deputy Commissioner. Table No. XLV shows the income of the 
municipality for the last few years. It is chiefly derived from an 
octroi tax levied on almost all articles brought within municipal 
limits. The tax varies from 14 per cent. on articles of the most com- 
mon consumption and necessaries of life, to 34 per cent. in the case 
of luxuries. Certain articles are exempt, as (1) goods imported into 
India by sea which have already paid customs duty ; (2) salt, opium, 
and spirituous liquors which have already been taxed otherwise ; (3) 
raw ‘produce, such as wool, cotton, and indigo. There is also a small 
income arising from the sale of the city refuse, rents of municipal 
buildings, &c. The manufactures carried on at Dera Ghazi Khan 
are now of the commonest kind. Sir Alexander Burnes says in his 
“Kabul” that merchants always spoke of Dera Ghézi Khan and Shik- 
4rpur as the gates of Khordsan. At one time the trade of Dera 
Ghazi Kh4n was brisk. It had a thriving silk manufacture and also 
a manufacture of coarse white cotton cloth. Sir Alexander Burnes 
says that in 1836 there were 128 weavers of coarse cotton cloth, 112 
silk weavers, and 12 cutlers in the town, who possessed 1,597 shops 
in all. There are now only 89 weavers of cotton cloth, 15 si 
weavers and 5 cutlers. There are 14 shops in which brass vessels 
are made. Cloth is now imported from England, silk from Multan 
and Bahawalpur, and brass vessels from Khanpur in the Bahawalpur 
State. Large quantities of wheat, cotton, wool, and indigo are 
exported to Sakkar. Gram, sugar, cloth, piece-goods, manufactured 
silk, spices, and metals are the principal imports. There are not 
many large traders in the’ town; such as there are come mostly from 


Shikarpur. 
Institutions and == The most important pean building within the city 1s a com- 
public buildings. bined tahstl and thana which is now in course of construction on the 
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site of the old tahsfl and thdéna. The site was originally occupied 


Chapter VI. 


by an old Sikh fort which was levelled after annexation. Opposite » Municipa- 
the tehsil there is a fine Town Hall. Both of these buildings are lities and Oanton- 


situated in the New Bazar, in which there are several good houses. 
There is an excellent dispensary and school and a fine sardi. A 
small Mission Church has also been lately built near the serd2. 
About half a mile from the city, standing off the main road to the 
Civil Lines and Cantonments, is the Jail, a fine building on the 
standard plan. 

In the Civil Lines and Cantonments are situated the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Court House, built onthe site of Ghazi Khan’s garden, 
the Police Office, the Library, Post Office, and Telegraph Office. 
The Church and Dak Bungalow are situated within the public 
gardens. To the west of the Cantonments lies the Parade Ground, 
which is bounded on three sides by the station race-course. 

The population as as- 
certained at the enu- 
merations of 1868, 1875, 


2 P Year of 
Limits of Enumeration. qensus. Persons | Males. | Females. 


1881 i 

wonitorn [380] SUE |e | | Goer Bown an the 
as ia Te Itisdifficultto ascertain 
Municipal mits... { isn Wiss] 2 | “tt | the precise limits within 
1881 | 18,935 | sco. conese which the enumerations 


of 1868 and 1875 were 
taken, but the details in the margin which give the population of 
So suburbs, throw some lig t on the 
matter. The figures for the popula- 
tion within municipal limits, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1868, are 

en from the published tables of 
the Census of 1875; but it was 
noted at the time that their accu- 
racy was in many cases doubtful. 
In 1881 the metalled circular road was adopted as the boundary 
within which the Census was taken. 


The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table x o. XLIIL Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
The annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 
1868 are given on the next page, the basis of calculation being in 
every case the figures of the most recent Census. 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 


The town of Mithankot contains 3,353 inhabitants, and is situ- 


Porubatiog. 


Town or Suburb. 


Dera Ghézi Khén Towa 
Civil Lines 


17,164 | 18,988 
752 


2,050 2,367 


ments. 


Institutions and 
public buildings: 


Population and vital 
statistics, 


Mithankot Town. 


ated on the right bank of the Indus, some miles below the point of 


confluence of the Panj-Nand with the Indus. It formerly commanded 
a large trade, but the town was destroyed by the miver in 1862 
A. D., up to which time the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Réjanpur sub-division had been stationed there. Mr. Fryer, in his 
Settlement Report of the district, says: “A new town was laid out 


Towns, Munici 
lities, and Canton. 
ments. 
Population and 

vital statistics, 


Mithankot Town 
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Bruta Rarse. Dsuatu Rares. 

3 s 

a : 

V4 | fxs v4 a be 

1868... see 338 33 38 
1860... see 37 28 24 
1870... 83 36 38 24 
1871... 38 36 25 36 
1872... 290 20 30 90 
1878 ... 25 19 19 18 
1874... 35 36 36 35 
1876 .. 86 83 83 81 
1876... 38 4 43 49 
1877... 32 $1 39 83 
1878... 36 66 49 68 
1879... a4 84 87 80 
1880 ... 36 23 27 39 
1881... 31 24 31 37 
Average 80 80 80 81 


“which is five miles from the river, and has consequently never 


“thrived.” Since he wrote his report the river has worked its way 
westwards, and is now only half a mile from th town, which is again: 


being threatened by the river. 
‘There is a fine wide bdzdr running north and south with an 
avenue of trees. In the centre of the town there is a gram market, 


and there are several side-streets and cross-streets parallel to or at 
right op a to one another. There is a very fine shrine belongi 
to Akil Muhammad. There is a district bungalow, a thdna, sardt, 
school-house and committee house. There are two or three 
gardens with some very fine mango trees outside the town. 

The Municipal Committee consists of three official and six 
non-official members, the latter appointed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Table No. XLV shows the income of the Municipality for 
the last few years. It is derived from an octroi tax of 1,°, per cent. 
on all articles brought within the Municipality. Some few articles 
pay a duty of 34 per cent. The export trade consists in grain and 
oil which is sent to Sakkar. Gram is imported from Firozpur. 
Mithankot used to be the centre of the river trade of the district, gur, 
indigo, and grain being exported to Sakkar and Bombay ; but its 
destruction by the river already alluded to has ibesag decreased 
its commercial importance. The town is protected from floods by a 


ow embankment 
Iwhich completely 
surrounds it. 

The population as 
ascertained at the 
enumerations of 
1868, 1875, and 
1881, is shown ik 


the margin. 
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It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the Ohapter VI 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were rowng Municipa- 
taken; but the details in the margin, lities, and Canton- 
which give the population of suburbs, ments 
throw some light on the matter. The Mithankot Town. 
figures for the population within muni- 
Mithankot cipal limits according to the Census of 
Kotls Hussain... 1868 are taken from the published 
tables of the Census of 1875; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. 
In 1881 the following boundaries were adopted: on the north the 
Police Station; on the east, the external limits of Basti Muhib Ali; 
on the south the river; on the west the road round the town. 
The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the district re- 
port on the Census of 1881 regarding the decrease of population: 
“The population of Mithankot city is now 2,607, as against 3,659 in 
“1868. Mithankot was once a flourishing trading port; but it was 
“swept away by the flood of 1856 and rebuilt ata distasos from the 
“river, since when trade has gradually left the town, and its population 
“has steadily diminished.” 
The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No IL Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
The town of R&janpur is situated at a distance of eight or nine 2éjanpur Town. 
miles from the right bank of the river Indus, on the high road which 
runs from Edwardesdbad and Dera Ismail Khén through Dera Ghazi 
Khan to Jacobabad. It contains 4,932 inhabitants. Itis said to 
have been founded by Makhdfm Shekh Rajan in 1145 aH.=1782- 
1733 4.D. Rajanpur was a small unimportant village until 1862 A.D., 
when the town of Mithankot was carried away by the river, and the 
rose re of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Réjan- 
ur sub-division were changed from Mithankot to Rajanpur. Rajanpur 
as also since that time attracted a certain amount of the export 
in trade which was formerly monopolised by Mithankot. There 
is a centre bdézdr running from north to south, with a gate at either 
end. The most important buildings in the town are Muhammad Has- 
san’s mosque and the Municipal Committee house. The Assistant 
Commissioner's court house, the tahsél, and police thana and the 
lock-up are all situated on the north side of the town, within a quarter 
of a mule of the north gate. There isa office, a telegraph office, 
a dak bungalow, and a middle school. ere are also public gardens. 
The Cantonments lie about half a mile to the north-east of the town, 
and include a racquet-court and swimming bath. 1878and 1879 AD. 
the town was much enlarged by Mr. Dames, Assistant Commissioner ; 
but in 1882 «&D., the whole of the new of the town was washed 
away. The hill torrents came down wi t volume, broke through 
the canals, and taking the canal-water along with them, burst the 
embankment which had been built to protect the town, and caused a 
very t amount of damage, including the complete destruction of 
the school, the central distillery, and the sardi, as well as large 
numbers of native houses. The sardi and distillery anda number 
of private houses have since been rebuilt, but the damage caused 
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Chapter VIL by the flood will be long remembered. The embankment has now 
Towns, Municipa- been repaired and strengthened. 


lities, and Canton- 
ments. 


| Réjanpur Town. 


D4jal-Nowshera 


The Municipal Committee consists of three ex-officio mem- 
bers—the Deputy Commissioner, the Assistant Commissioner, and 
the tahstiddr ;and eight non-official members appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner. The income of the last few years is shown 
in Table No. XLV. It is derived from octroi levied upon almost 
all articles that are brought within Municipal limits. The tax varies 
with the class of article, but is in most cases levied at a rate of 1+, 
per cent. on the value of the article. There is a considerable export 
trade of grain and cotton to Sakkar, and of opium and indigo to 
Multan and Amritsar. 

The population as ascer- 

Year of | perscoa| Males, | Females. tained at the enumerations 

ais of 1868, 1875, and 1881, is 

shown in the margin. - 

1,968 It is difficult to ascertain 

——mao=—| the precise limits within which 
| the enumerations of 1868 


Limite of 
Bnumerstion, 


1868 
1881 


1668 
f 1875 
1881 


4,819 


and 1875 were taken. The 
, figures for the population 
within municipal limits according to the Camas of 1868 are taken 
from the published tables of the 
Census of 1875; but it was noted at 
the time that their accuracy was in 
many cases doubtful. The bound- 
aries adopted in 1881 were, on the 
north the road running east and west 
a the Jail; on the east the road 
m Cantonment to the City gate; 
on the south and west the City 
embankment. The figures. in the margin give details for the Town 
proper and Cantonment. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLITI. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

Dajal is situated in the Pachéd, about 15 or 16 miles west of 


8,927 


RAjenpar Town ... 
Cantonmente wee 


Municipality. Déjal J4ampur and about the same distance east of Harrand, at the mouth 


own, 


of the Chaéchar Pass. There was at one time a considerable amount 
of trade through the Chachar Pass, and D4jal was a flourishing 
town ; but it has now much decayed. It contains 5,952 inhabitants. 
Dajal is said to have been founded by D&ad, a Nahr grazier. He 
camped under a jal tree, whence came the name of the town, Datd 
Jal or Dajal. Daéjal at one time belonged to the Nahrs, from whom 
it was taken by Gh4zi Kh&n, and it afterwards formed part of the 
Harrand-Déjal ildka, which was subject to the Khanate of Kelat. 
Dajal was once a thriving town with a large trade beyond the border. 
It is now much decayed and trade has deserted it; but it still 
retains some agricultural importance, as the soil is of extraordinary 
excellence. The well water of Dajal is not drinkable, and the supply 
is from the Kaha stream which runs into a tank. In dry seasons, 
and when the Kaha is taken up for irrigation purposes, there is 
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at scarcity of water; there is a local saying to the effect that Chapter VL 
ack of shade and lack of water are the chief characteristics of Dajal. powns Municip» 
There are a thdna, dak bungalow, school-house, sardz and Municipal lities, and Canton- 
Committee house. The Municipal Committee consists of 12 mem- ments. 
bers appointed by the Deputy Commissioner, 8 from Dajal and 4  Déjal-Nowshera, 
from Nowshera. The income for the last few years is shown in Table aaa a Déjal 
No. XLV and is derived from a tax of 1,% per cent. on almost all ° 
articles brought within the town. In good seasons a large quantity 
of jawdr and sarson is exported to Sakkar and Multan. The chief 
local industry is pottery, earthen vessels being sent from Dajal 
to all of the district. 
e population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 
and 1881 is shown in the 
Year of Census | Persons.) Males. Fomato margin. 
It is difficult to ascertain 
¢640 | the precise limits within which 
2.763} the enumeration of 1868 was 
taken. In 1881 the road round 


3,058 
8,200 


the town was taken as its boundary. , 

The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the district report 
on the Census of 1881 ta pedir, eas increase of population: “ The 
“total population of Dajal and Nowshera shows an increase of 13 per 
“cent. since 1868. Dajal has always been a flourishing town; and 
“the increase is no doubt due in part to the greater security of the 
“border near which it lies. Its inhabitants sometimes migrate to 
“ Nowshera and vice versd, 80 that the population of the two must 
“be considered together.” (See Nowshera below.) 


The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIIL Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

Nowshera is a small town of 1,961 inhabitants and is situated Nowshera Town. 
at a distance of three miles south of Dajal, with which it constitutes 
a single municipality (see above, under Dajal). It is surrounded 
by a wall on all sides. There isa single bdzdr, which is not paved. 
There is no sanitary staff, but the bdézdr is kept particularly clean. 
Every house-holder sweeps the space in front of Ania own house. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 
and 1881 is shown in the 
margi 

The constitution of the po- 
ess | pulation by religion and the 
920 | number of occupied houses are 
shown in Table No. XLIIL 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 
of 1881. The increase in population is explained above in the 
remarks upon the figures for Déjal 

The town of Jampur is said to have been founded about 600 J4mpur Town. 
years by one Jém, a M&nik Jat. According to other accounts Jém 
was & Chughatta who escaped from Delhi after the rest of his clan 
had been slain in battle. The Jakkars, who were for some time the 
most influential tribe in Jampur, claim descent from him. Jampur 


Year of Census. | Persons.| Males. |Females. 


1868 oo. | 1.478 
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Chapter VI. contains a population of 4,697 inhabitants, and is situated 32 miles 
Towns, Municipa- rom Dera Ghazi Khan on the high road to Rajanpur and Jacobabad. 
lities, and Canton- The town was nearly carried away by a flood in A.D. 1878 when a 

ments. number of houses, including the iy oars and central distillery, 

Jémpur Town, were destroyed. There is a single bdzdr, a tahstl, and thdna, dak 

bungalow, school-house, dispensary, sardz, central distillery and 
rere 8 Committee house. The Municipal Committee consists 
of the Deputy Commissioner and tahstlddr as ex-officio members, and 
eight non-official members appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. 
Its income, which is shown in Table XLV, is derived from a tax 
of 1,2, per cent. levied on almost all articles brought into the town. 
The bdzdr is paved and has drains on either side. A large quantity 
of indigo is annually exported to Multan and Sakkar. Opium is 
also exported to Mooltaén and Amritsar. Wood-turning is the 
employment most followed in J&mpur, which is celebrated for its 
small wooden boxes and toys. Specimens of the work sent to the 
Lahore Exhibition of 1881-82 were much admired. 
The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
—________._ 1875, and 1881, is 
shown in the i 

It is difficult to as- 
7.706 | 4.240 imits within which 
bibusbed 4,607 | 2,667 the enumeration of 


1968| 7.796| .... | ..., | 1868 and 1875 were 

Municipal limite ... 4,300 Joris | csseee taken. The figures 

seseee | coves for the population 

within municipal limits 

according tothe Census of 1868 are taken from the published 

tables of the Census of 1875; but it was noted at the time that their 

accuracy was in many cases doubtful. It would arpest from inform- 

ation supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that the fi of 1868 

afford no real basis for comparison, as a number of out ying haml ets 

were then included in the town which have since been omitted. In 

1881 the road round the town was taken as its boundary. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 

of occupied houses are shown in Table No. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


Limite of Enumer- 
ation. 


 Seclad Persons.| Males. |Females. 


APPENDIX A. 


(Mr. FRYER.) 
Note on the principles upon which boundary disputes between the Bhdwalpur State and 
the Dera Ghdzi Khan District are to be decided. 

The river Jndus is the boundary between the Bhdwalpur State and Appendix A. 
the Dera Ghézi Khén District, and the general rule that governs boundary — 
questions between the British Government and Native States is that the , ieee nor d 
main river is the boundary in all cases of alluvion,tbut not in casesof avulsion. si te eater 
{Secretary to Government of India’s No. 3631, of the 24th of August, Bahéwalpar State 
1860). and the Dera Ghazi 

The difficulty which has occurred in carrying out this rule is as Khén district. 
follows :—An island having been formed in the bed of the river by a Difficulty experi- 
change in the course of the main stream, the island no doubt continues a otal ed ng 
to belong to the territory in which it was included before the deep stream °" : 
changed, but to whom do accretions to such an island belong? On the 
British side it was argued that the ordinary rules of alluvion and diluvion 
would govern such cases, and that land gained from the river by alluvion 
would follow the status of the river or island to which it was adjacent 
(Cust’s Revenue Manual, pages 127 and 128). On the Bhdwalpur side 
it was argued that the Supreme Government rule applied to cases of avulsion 
only and that in all other cases the main river was the boundary between 

tates. 

In February 1871 the Political Agent, Bh&walpur, and the Settle- Settlement of the 
ment Officer, Dera Ghézi Kh&n, met to determine a long pending dispute disputes. 
between the two States, of which the main points were— 

T.—What lands had been transferred from either State in their 
integrity by a change in the deep stream of the river Indus, and what lands 
had been transferred by alluvion ? 

II.—What were the lands originally transferred from one of the two 
States by sudden changes in the deep stream of the river, and what 
lands had subsequently accrued to lands so transferred ? 

III.—It haviag been ascertained what lands had been transferred 
intact by changes in the deep stream of the river, to which State should 
alluvial accessions to such lands be deemed to pertain ? 

These questions were solved by a compromise, of which the following Solution of the 
were the principles :— difficulty arrived at. 

I.—The original chakar or island should be identified as far as possible. 

II.—Alluvial additions to such chakar on its west or RAjanpur side 
should be deemed to belong to the Dera Gh&zi Kh&n district, and alluvial 
additions to the chakar on its east or Bh4walpur side sbould be deemed to 
belong to the Bh4walpur State. 

III.—Lines should be drawn north and south of each chakar, and no 

chakar should be allowed to gain by alluvion beyond these fixed lines. 
The object of this rale was to prevent the gradual elongation of chakare, 
the final result of which elongations might be, as Captain Grey pointed 
out, eventually to shut the Bhéwalpur State entirely off from ite river 
frontage. 

The terms of this compromise, which was at once carried out, 
were approved by the Punjab Government, and as they will govern 
all future similar disputes, I have thought it advisable to state them here. 
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Appendix A. Riverain Law as existing between the Dera Ghdézi Khdn District and Nera Ismail 
—— Khdén and Muzaffargarh Districts, as elicited at a meeting of the Zamindérs of 
these districts, held at Dera Ghazi Khan on the 22nd of April 1872. 


Riverain 
boundary between |  1.—The deep stream is not the arbiter between the gamindare on 
districts. either bank of the river as regards proprietary rights in land. Each 


mauza is defined, and land belongs to the mauza in whose original 
boundaries it was included, whichever side of the deep stream it may be on. 
The deep stream is only an administrative boundary. 

II.—All lands, whether river bed or not, have known proprietors, and 
the lands, wherever they may be, are divided, when fit for cultivation, accord- 
ing to known shares. 

IIT.—In future the wish of the people of Dera Ghézi Khan is that 
the 10 per cent. rule be not followed. They wish to receive remissions for 
decrements and to be assessed on increments onthe actual area affected by 
the river in every year. The assessment of the district is distributed 
on wells, and the 10 per cent. rule bears hardly on individuals, as by 
that rule remissions of revenue are calculated on village, and not on well 
areas. 


IV.—All lands accruing to a mauza will belong to their original 
proprietors ; ¢.9., if a well A loses land which accrues to well B, it may 
be claimed by its original proprietor, even though it may not be capable 
of identification. 

V.—Where lands have once been divided, the division holds good 
if lands so divided are carried away and brought up again. 

The Mazé4ris wished not to account for alluvion or to receive remissions 
for diluvion, but His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor‘refused to exempt 
them from the operation of the ordinary rules. The adoption of the rule 
that remission should be given for all decrements and increments as- 
sessed was sanctioned. 


Wishes of the The zamindére located on the barks of the Indus in this district 
people regarding the Were most anxious that the river should not be considered the boundary 
river boundary. line between the Dera Ghézi Kh&én and Dera Ismail Khén and Muzaffar- 
garh districts. Owing to the peculiar riverain law prevailing on the 
river Indus, it often happens that part of the lands of a village are on 
one side and part onthe other side of that river. The consequence is 
that the owners of lands on the river banks are subject to two different 

sets of courts and of officials, which they much dislike. 


: I recommended that the rule which makes the deep stream the bound- 
aoc iee Ge OnE ary between districts should be cancelled in so far as it applied to the 
Dera Gh&zi Kh&n district and to the districts facing it on the other bank 
of the river. The Settlement Commissioner supported this proposal, with 
the reservation that if whole villages should be transferred from one bank 
of the river to another, a transfer of jurisdiction should follow; but that 
if part of a village remained in the district to which it originally belonged, 
the jurisdiction over the whole village should remain with that district. 
Eventually the following rule was sanctioned by Government’s No. 640 
of 9th April, 1875, to Secretary to Financial Commissioner. “ All alluvial 
‘“‘ lands belonging to mauzas, of which the village site or the greater 
‘“‘ part are situated on one side of the river, shall be considered to belong 
“to the tahsil on that side. The actual boundary shall be fixed annually 
“by the faheilddre in concert, The maps and boundary marks will be 
‘‘taken as guides, where the river has left them standing; and where 
‘“‘ the marks have been washed away, the ground will be reserved and 
‘“‘the boundary renewed.” | 


APPENDIX B. 


a 
Copy of a letter from VY. BALL, Esq, M.A., Assistant Geological Su of 
ca Pi to H. 5 MED.LIOCOTS, Esa, F.G.8., Offictating Sess dicensens of 
the Geological Survey of India, dated 21st July 1874, 

I have the honour to inform you that I returned last night with Oaptain 
Sandeman from the coal localities in the Chamaling Valley, situated about 
86 miles in a direct line north-west from this place. The results of my 
examination of the coal are briefly as follows -— , 

The first section examined in which coal seams occur is in the Kach- 
budi hill. The thickest of these seams did not exceed 44 inches ; most of 
the others being only two inches or less. I counted about ten such seams, 
which are parted from one another by thicknesses of from 5 to 25 feet of 
blue shales, associated with which is a very distinct fossil bed, which serves 
to mark the horizon to which the coal belongs. The dip of these rocks was 
10° to west, but was a good deal disturbed close by. At several localities 


further to the south-west the same or very similar sections are exposed, 


the dip rising to from 25" to 30°. The next locality in which there is a 
good section is at the northern end of the Herlak portion of the Karvdéda 
range. Seven seams are here seen, the thickest of which does not exceed 
six inches. The last locality visited is the one where the appearances had 
given rise to the hope that coal in workable quantity would be found. The 
pe seam crops out just inside a small flanking range of the Harlak 

ill. The thickness of this seam barely averages nine inches, all of which, 
however, is excellent coal. The dip is 80°, rising in places to as much as 
45.° Along the strike which runs with that of the hill, or about north-east 
south-west, the seam was traced for upwards of a mile, and may very possib- 
ly extend much further. From this seam blocks of coal nine inches thick, 
and a foot or more in each of the other dimensions, can be readily ; 
Such blocks of good coal, until the seam was examined and measured, were 
calculated to give, as indeed they did, a too favourable view of the value of 
the discovery. The section of the Karvdda hill, which rises’ almost 1,100 
feet above the Chamaling, enabled me to fix exactly the geological horizon 


of the coal. This proved most useful subsequently when examining other — 


sections, where, though the shales and fossil layers were present, there was 
a total absence of any carbonaceous deposit. 

In an account of the very interesting geological sections which this 
expedition has given me an opportunity of examining, which I shall here- 
after submit, a more suitable occasion for treating of the geology at length 


will be afforded, At present it will be sufficient to state that all the rocks - 


between the plains and the coal loealities belong to three series as follows :— 
(1.) A series of comparatively'recent rocks, which are formed of the 
débris from the following :— 7 
(2.) True nummulitics consisting of chunchy limestones, with numerous 
fossils of mollusca, &c., and with layers of densely compact- 
ed nummulites, 
(3.) A series or group of sandstones and shales, towards the top of 
which, about 500 feet below the base of the limestones, occurs the 
_ only known coal horigon. 

This series is, I believe, conformable to the preceding ; at least so it 
appeared in all the sections examined by me. _ The two series or groups are, 
eile distinguished by their respective lithological characters and fossil 
contents. 


j 
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The oldest rocks (the sandstones and shales), bent into a huge anticli- 

nal, form the main axis of the Sulim4n range at this place, the limestones 
resting conformably on the crumpled flanks. The recent beds above men- 
tioned rest on the upturned edges of both quite unconformably. No older 
rocks than those I have enumerated, and no traces of direct igneous action, 
have been met. I now return tothe coal and to the discussion of the 
economic value of the discovery. It is perfectly obvious that to work a seam 
of only nine inches, which is the thickest that has been discovered, however 
good the coal, and however situated with regard to carriage, could not be 
done with profit. It is, therefore, useless to enlarge upon the prospects of 
working this seam, which is situated in the heart of the hills 150 miles 
from the Indus. It remains for me, therefore, only to say what the 
prospect of the ultimate discovery of a seam, or seams of workable thickness 
may be. 
‘ The result of the very thorough search for coal throughout these hills, 
which has been made by the Biloch under Captain Sandeman’s orders, is of 
material aid to me in confirming the opinion which from other considerations 
I have been led to form. The sections at the coal localities above given do 
not, I believe, render the prospect of finding coal in larger quantity in any 
degree probable, but rather the reverse. The fossils of marine animals 
which occur both above and below the coal indicate that the periods when 
the growth and deposition of vegetable matter were posssible were of brief 
duration. Again, the fact that the same geological horizon in several other 
parts of the country yields no trace of coal, indicates a limited area of 
deposit. Close tothe main axis of the Sulimén range a much greater 
thickness of the lower rocks is exposed; yet so far as I can ascertain only 
slight traces of coal have been found, though the country is better known, 
and is occupied by more civilized tribes than isthe distant Chamaling 
Valley. 

Were the geographical position of the Chamaling different from what 
it is, it might be considered worth while to prove by boring the lower rocks ; 
but the chance of success is far too slender to justify any such expenditure 
as would necessarily be involved in the undertaking. The Biloch Chiefs 
and their followers manifested the very greatest interest in the coal; and 
I feel confident that Captain Sandeman will be duly informed, should, 
per chance, a valuable seam be hereafter discovered. With this possibility 
in view the proposed offer of a substantial reward for such a discovery will 
serve to sustain the interest of the people in the subject, and may have 
other indirect advantages. It is with regret, however, that I am obliged 
to state that I have seen nothing to justify a hope that a workable thick- 
ness will be discovered in any position of the area examined by me. Captain 
Lockwood has prepared a map of the area visited. A copy of this, with 
. es boundaries on it, I hope to submit with my report above 
alluded to.* 


* A sketch illustrating the geological position of the seam is published with 
Mr. Fryer’s Settlement Report (Appendix C.) 
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ae ‘i . . 
‘Dera Ghasi Khan District. J . lj 
Table No. II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 
1 2 R | 4 5 6 7 
eee pee RNC AEC! See eee amr eer ae 
; Dsral.s. 1853-54. 1858-50. 1863-64, 1868-69. 1878-74. 1878-79. 

Population 809,192 oe 863,846 

Cultivated acres ss 284,068 {| 1,027,008 | 1,006,000 

f Irrigated acres és 170,142 408, 804 488,205 

: Ditto (from Government works) 100,410 840,799 970,158 

Assessed Land Revenue, rupecs as 8,81,039 8,31,682 8,70,897 

Revenue from land, rupees $,11,499 8,48, 448 8,06,006 

Gross revenue, rupecs $,84,711 4,890,831 4,74, 276 


Number of kine 
»  Shoep and goats by 91,015 
» ~—s camels 14,364 6,988 
Miles of metalled reads é 
1,217 - 
»  Uunmetalled roads 1,565 
» Railways ‘ ee 


Police staff 369 523 498 7 608 
: Prisoners convictod 727 1,440 1,076 1,497 2,731 1,899 ° 
Civil suite,—number @e 654 2,102 1,992 8,710 5,800 6,137 ‘" : 
< —valuo in supces me 88,484 75,595 81,065 1,28, 965 1,80, 129 1,786,508 


Municipalities, —number 
‘5 —income in rupees it oe ie is 26,756 43,230 


Dispensaries, —number of 3 4 
” —patients $1,684 65,798 
Schools,—number of 87 sf 


» scholars 


~ Norsg.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, III, VIII, XI, XV, XXI, XLI, XLV, L, LIX, and LXI, of the | 
Adminictration Report. ; - 


Table No. III, showing RAINFALL. 


9 [10 | | r2 18 | 14 18 | 16 | a7 | 1 18 


Rain-gauge station. .|. . : : : 

 felalsieieyelelais tales le(gigie ial 

t= 2a1/ Oo l= |_N TO 
Syelglalelelejelejelgie legals 5 
Dera Ghasi Khan | .. | 44, 88] 70, 108) 65] 56] 77} 81] 99| 70] 181/ 63] 92] 29| 55] 60] 199] Tr 
Sanghar .. | 81) 155] 90} 43] 87} 44) 52] 81! 50/ 84] 73] 70] 128] 40| 49! 98] 67] 65 
Rajanpur .. | 62} 164] 6] 73) 14 18} 22} 9] 86] 6} 71; 23! 48] 5| 27] 20] 194] 06 
Jampur 81} 43) 25) 42) 79] 13] 40] 18] 70} 89} 5) 83} 10) SO] 87 


: Norz.—These figures are taken from the weekly rainfall statements publistied in the Punjad Gazette, - 
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Table No. IIIA, showing RAINFALL at head-quarters. 


1 2 | 3 1 2 | 3 


ANNUAL AVERAGES. ANNUAL AVERAGES, 

y Rainfall in 7 7 Rainfall in 

MONTHS Pie Dipset 4 tenths of an MONTHS ete Sank | tenths of am 

, . month— | inch in each F : month_—. | ich in each 

1867 to 1876. |, mont 1 & 1606, | 

" | 1807 to 1881. | 1867 to 1881. 
January 2 5 Septeurber a8 1 4 
February 1 1 October = a“ 1 
March 2 7 November 1 1 
A 1 8 December 1 5 
1 + Ist October to Ist January .. 2 6 
June 1 7 Ist January to Ist April 4 13 
July 3 17 lst April to lst Octo 9 61 
August 2 16 ‘hole year “a 14 71 


Notse.—These figures are taken from Table No. XXIV of the Revenue Report, and from page $4 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil Stations. 


j 


1 | 2 2 | 8 | 4 5 


Avante FALL IN TENTHS OF AN INCH, FAOM 1873-74 TO 1877-78. 


{ 


TaHsii STATIONS. | Ist October to Ist January to Iat April to Whole year. 
| Ist January. Ist April. Ist October. 
| 
| 
Sanghar 14 so 56 
Rajanpur ¥ 10 11 
Jampur 6 67 102 
i: if TPE ES Ne EE SO A ON OMe ACT ee 


Note.—These figures are taken from puyes JU, 37 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


1 a 2 a 4 | 5 6 
}- Denne eet 
i Tahail. ; ee 
, | Tahsil. Tahsil. | Tahsil. 
District. J D ra | Sanghar. | Rajanpur. | Jaunpur. 
Total square miles sy 4,517 1,362 | 628 | 1,615 | 
Cultivated square miles Mf 575 748 | 850 | 246 
Culturable square miles 1,748 20-4 | 181 | 1,117 
Square miles under crops (average 1877 to 1881). 845 307 | 102 146 | 
Total population “| 863,246 159,733 | 51,779 82,675 | 
Urban population wi ee 435,204 22,309 Tie 5,289 | 
Rural population ee - ‘ 320,142 137,424 51,779 74,590 | 
Total population per square mile . . , 117 82 | 512 | 
Rural population per square mile. . io" 101 | 82 ite: 46 = 
Over 10,000 souls 8 ‘i é 1 1 
5,000 to 10,000 aN ae ++ | 2 1 
8,000 to 5,000. . cs aa ; 6 2 | 4 
, 2,000 to 3,000. ae : ; | 7 2 | 2 
wg 4 1,000 to 2,000. . ° ‘ ‘ 28 10 | 15 
500 to 1,000 .. ‘ ; ; , 46 20 | 27 
Under 500__—yj ‘ : oe) $7 102 | 100 
Total ‘a 4 ; 177 | 136 | 149 | 
Towns i é 8,159 | 1,092 
Occupied houses . 1 Villages ; 23,286 8,389} 12,616 
i 
Towns ; , 2,504 712 
Unocoupied houses. | Villnges ; 4,494 1,718 | 7,004 | 
Towns ; 5,526 «i 9,116 
Resident families . { Villages a 981058 | 11,175 14,917 


Nore. —These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I and XVIII of the Census of 1881, except the cultivated, culturable 
and crop areas, which are taken from Tables Nos, I and XLIV of the Adininistration Report. 


‘Dera Ghasi Khan District] | : 
Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


1 2 | 5 6 {| 7 | 8 | 9 


MALES PER 1,000 
OF BOTH SEXES. 


ISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS BY TaHSiLs. 


DisTRicts. 3 
ah as 
Muzaffargarh a0 2,987 
Dera Ismail Khan i 8,839 
Bannu 7c 1,307 
Native States ae 5,801 
Afghanistan % 3,162 
Bilochistan 4 1,447 


Notr.—These figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Census Report of 1881. 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 2 | a | 4 6 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9» 


District. TAUSILS, 


Persons. | Males. | Females. moo Sanghar. Rajanpur.| Jampur. 


Leen 


Persons ..7 968,946! —.. 159,733 | 51,779 | 82,675 | 69,150 | $20,148 
Males oe ee 200,667 : ee 88,120 27,7. 46,758 38,069 175,848 Pa 
Females re ie at 162,079 | 71,613; 24,049 | 86,017 | 81,100} 144,208 
Hindus -- 7 46,697 | 25,890 | 20,807 J 22, «t 5,452 | 10,678 7,817 | 99,772 
Sikhs ee 1,326 1,044 282 525 122 552 127 619 
Jains - ba es fs, a - or ‘ 
Buddhists - = os ae “a e ws be 
Zoroastrians a ae si os oe we 6g ‘ ou 
Musalmans .» [| 815,240 | 173,671 | 141,569 f 136,283 | 46,205 | 71,482 | 61,215 | 289,750 — 
Christians es §2 61 21 0 - 12 os ? 7 
Others and unspecifiod as 1 1 oo? . 
European & Eurasian Christians 70 54 16 58 ad 12 ws ae 
Sunnis . | 819,567 | 172,148 | 140,419 | 134,701 | 46,077 | 71,101 | 60,688 | 987,146 
Shiahs i 2,582 1,426 1,106 1,087 128 190 527 2,472 
Wahabis ee ee (oe ee ee ee e ee 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. ITI, IITA, IIIB of the Census of 188]. 


Table No. VII, showing LANGUAGES. 
1 2 | s | 4 | 5 | . 6 


DISTRIBUTION BY TAHSILS. 


Language. District. 
D. G. Khan.| Sanghar. | Rajanpur. | Jampur. 

Hindustani s 1,748 1,205 19 428 101° 
Bagri ed 38 29 1 sie 8 
Panjabi e 7,933 2,990 258 1,688 $8,097 ~- 
Jatki s 324,413 144,858 47,912 72,169 60,484 
Bilochi 5 23,009 9,205 2,587 7,362 8,906 
Pashtu 5k 3,074 1,93 781 $938 567 
Labanki ae 1,146 6 22 103 1,015 
Kashmiri ans 14 8 + ge 6 
Sindhi — me 443 22 se 402 19 
Persian us 15 12 ae 8 ie 
English aed 31 17 ‘S 14 es 

Sane ap ea gpa nm A ES EE IC Oe PE ELIE Eh EEE ELT EDL DC I TT OI aN IT TA AE SECTS GE TE EELS TE ED 


Notx.—These figures are taken from Table No. [X of the Census Report for 1881, 
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Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


. > Jel«l ede dries)? |» 
prial ‘ Propor- 
No. ToTaAL NUMBERS. MALES, BY RELIGION. tion per 

in Census Caste or tribe. mille of 

Table No. : popula- 
VIILA. Persons. | Males. | Females.{ Hindu. | Sikh. Jain. | Musalma Hy Fe 

Tota) population ass $63,348 | 200,567 | 162,079 25,890 1,044 173,671 1,000 

18 | Biloch es 115,749 63,238 §2,511 a oe ws 63,238 $19 

6 | Pathan 2s 0,871 5,831 8,990 oe ee ee 5,881 27 

1 | Jat ds 160,405 88,219 72,186 210 3387 oe $7,671 442 

2 | Rajput ie 2,667 1,675 992 419 91 ve 1,165 7 

7 | Shekh o: 4,650 2,832 1,848 ey ace ne 2,832 13 

8 | Brahman 2,104 1,572 792 1,325 5 42 6 

24 | Salyad ee 6,223 cowed 2,903 or - a 3,820 17 

+0 | Ulama 2,583 1,460 1,123 : 1,450 7 

16 | Khatri ee 2,863 1,603 1,260 1,523 49 be 31 8 

10 | Arora és 87,041 19,940 17,101 19,511 389 a 39 102 

4 | Chubra ee 4,633 2,588 2,045 162 1 sis 2,425 18 


_hore.—Those figures aro taken from Tablo No. VIILA of the Consus of 1881, 


Table No. XA, showing MINOR CASTES 
and TRIBES. 


1 2 
Serial No. in 
Census Table Caste or tribe. 
No, VIIIA. 
9 Juluha . aa 

ll Tarkhan.... es bs 
19 Mochi “ is ae 
25 Mirast 
42 Moallah 


51 Mahtam 53 


59 Charhoa “ Es - 


Nots.—These figures are taken from Table No. VIIIA of the Census of 1881. 


Dera Ghazi Khan District. ] | vid 
Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


SINGLE. MARRIED. WiIpowepn. 
DETAILS. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 

£4 | All religions 112,087 65,516 78,3099 77,173 19,090 

Bo | Hindus 14,659 7,855 9,618 8,700 1,633 4,253 
a % | Sikhs 4u3 113 521 151 55 33 
az ae ‘: ws oe ue ee 

5 Buddhista - ae af 

© S = | Musalmans 96,937 57,528 68,331 

<> | Christians 42 10 ll 

All ages 508 1,229 

Pa 0—10 es 
e 3 10—15 12 80 
= 15—20 68 180 
oad 20—25 189 312 
Ss 0 25—20 $35 624 
xe} 40—50 ; 1,045 g, 
5 3 50—60 1,494 4,720 
= ° Over 60 2,856 7,432 


Note.—Theae figures are taken from Table No. VI of the Census Report. 


Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


3 | 4 & G 
l 


TOTAL BIRTHS REGISTERED. TOTAL DEATHS REGISTERED. ToTaL DEATHS FRO 


Years, 


Females, | Persons. | Cholera, | Small- Fever. 


Males. | Females.} Persons. § Miics. 


Note.—Theose figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, I, VII, VIT[ and IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XI.A, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. © 


1 2 
MONTH. 1877. 
January rm 577 2,684 
February o. 463 2,504 
March + 892 2,362 
April oe $23 1,908 
May ee 426 2,012 
June oe 379 1,807 | 
July ae 202 1,720 
August bis 27 1,386 
September “ 290 1,656 
October ap 205 2,114 
: Noverul- r e 420 2,597 
December a, 3u6 2,620 


Note.—Those figures are taken from Table No. ILI of the Sanitary Report, 


e 
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Table No. XI B, one MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1877. 1878. 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 


Buinp. DeaF AND Dus. LEPERS. 


INSANE. 


a 


Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 


Males. | Females, 


Males. | Females. 


_ 


254 128 52 26 


( Total 1.122 | 1,146 
All religions 1 Villages 27 191 982 936 52 24 
rag 28 10 1ly 116 3 oa 
Musalmans 226 118 1,005 1,029 49 26 


Nore.--These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XIV to XVII of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 


1 2} es | 4 Ts 1 at eb Ss 
a ee 
MALES, | FEMALES MALES FEMALES 
J . 4 Ls | ‘ 
8 . : 3 as . Bc. : 
= 33 Bg g al a er | 33 
$3 - eS >) ° 2 E $ 2 = E 
2 |ég| Ee | a3 52 | ay | 5 5 és 
fae 2 a % a & a 
Total 3,849 9,180 85 87 | Musalmans es 1,929 2,°89 80 23 
All religions 1 Vilages 2,075 | 5,072 72 21 | Christians 1 os oe 7 
Hindus 1,3 ATT 5 7 Tahsii Dera Ghazi Khan 1,532 4,599 18 20 
Bikhs 166 », Sanghar s 458 710 16 3 
Jains : »,  Rajanpur * 690 | 2,288 26 hi 
Buddhists - », Jampur * 669 25 8 


Note.—These figurcs are taken from Table No. XIII of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


eh £-| eT o. -| 2 | a 
CULTIVATED. UNCULTIVATED, Pe Pe 
ee |e es nee ae A ee 3 me 

_— 
Irrigated. | | és Grose eres 
ae Graz- Un- Total FFOte arca  ovogs- | 2? = = P 
By Gov-| bee ne Unirri- Total eul- in Cultur- cultur- | unculti-| assessed. saat a2 Sb 
rnment ai idu. gated. | tivated. lewis able. | able. | vated. == 23 

works - a8 

als, = 

1868-69 .. | 100, 410) 69,732 64, $26! 234,968 , 780,818) 468,546'1,240,3649 1,484,352) 331,039} 13,082 

1873-74 .. | 340,799) 67,505 618,794 1,027,098] 64,177,1,258,0:8) 683,099 2,000,214 8,033,312 831. 5221 219,828 

1878-79 270,158 168,047! 569,795. 1,008,000) 87,321'1,086,413 619,546'1,793,280] 2,801,280) 370,307) 212,949 

Tahsil details for é 
1878-79 — ; | ' 

Tahsil D. G. Khan 210,511! 21,193! 247,275 478,979] 64,177) 150,658, 225,928) 440,763 919,742) 168,024; 85,491 
, Sanghar ..J 1,263! 28,583) 19420! 224,066]. 115,532, 115,071) 240,60 454,069] 43,845] 10,044 
»  Rajanpur ..f} 22,187) 114.246! = 2) sus) 157,261]. 715,087; 140,012) 855,009] 1,012."60) 80,044, 94,970 
» dampur ..] 86, s197| 4,025, 107,472) 147,694] 22,144 105,130) 138,535, 256,815) 414,009) 88,484) 23,144 


Norr.—These figures are taken from Table No, VIII of the Administration Report, except the last column, which is 
taken frum Table No. I of the same Report. 
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Dera Ghazi Khan District. J | <i 
Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


1 2 | 38 1 | 5 6 | 7 | 8 9 
Acres held under Reniaining acres Be 
Fi cullicating liases. , git 
8 Si 
3 3 fi gd b “% 
8 § ¢ | 33 | 32 | Sste|.Fes] 223 
‘SS & 35 £3 Zece 9-292 Eos 
°o a 3b - rary ’ ~~ Baad OR res y 3 = 5 oO 
S > 3 a3 Poze | Poss] FER8S] +883 
~ & e) pb” He me =) <" 
Whole District we 4 276,043 09,378 re 19,000 : 297 665 25,165 
Tabsil Dera Ghazi Khan ee 15 SU,INL a fo a 2,000 . 78,749 ise 
x Sanyehar = 14 415,969 2226 ¥ 1,000 : 43,343 oy 
y= Rajanpur ise 33 G0,787 20,961 se 16,000 : 62,820 se 
»  Jampur “ 8 43,206 459 ~ mi ; 42,747 se 


Note. —These figures ore taken from Table No. IX of the Revenue Report of 1881-82. 


Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 


Compensation paid,| Reduction of reve- 


Purpose for which acquired. Acres acquired. 


n rupces, nue, in rupecy. 
Roads ee 1,085 3,418 2,202 
Canis ai 373 29,710 v8 
State Railways ee ee es ee 
Guaranteed Railways ee a. is ais 
Miscellaneous oe 952 20,981 1,525 
Total asi 2,590 | 54,100 3,795 


Notr.—These figures are tuken from Table No. XI of the Revenue Report. 


Table No. XX showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


ey Es ee ee Te ee ES PS ee te eS oe ay Tet ee eT 
1 | 2 fs | 4 |] 6 | 6 jr{ 8 j 9 | w {uml we | as | w [is] 18 
ee 
| 3 
ra} ‘ a 
Ysars. 3 : ; , ; B, a) a ; 
¢|/2)2 148 14) 2 }8)4l22a)8 | 3 i & 
=~ i] ~) 

I E S aA |xz| $ ol|mial|& | 8 8 laie 
ae j Se | ES NT ee ee | OC 
1873-74. | 80631 111,048] 81,2491 24,476" 13] 5,238 2,250] 47] ae] 1,105] 20,0281 12,371 8| 1,575 
1874-75. | B09,947P 10,742) 108,60r] 103515, Ads] 50; 92,832! 4.404] 305] S32] a}ouil 173208] 412160! 97/11008 
WS TS | 41 44 15,609, 165,867) 104,121] 87,707! 208) 11, TH4) 1,948) 634) $8) 1,257) $0,325 12,393] 27] 1,097: 
16-17. | 4es083f 14,0011 156,594] 128,004) gocas6! “8O} 6,025, 1,961] 193] bac! "Fs3! ouisaol e3i9oa! 55] "704 
W778 6. | 410,971f 15,165) T1125] sg.5u0] see] 27, 5,679) Boze} 145] sis] 1,795] 44lzsol 2077551 48] 785 
ISr8-79 2 | ASSAF AT AL, sZt 115,718] 33,95] 65] 7,201) 3,804] 125] 107] 1,420, 42,503] 17,182] 45 987 
18S7"-s@ OSL S4lP 31,002) 193,581] 153,071 50; j, 12! 95! 425 30/107,187} 14,220} 65) 792 
1880-31... {| 562,942) 22,9591 Is0,7s1) 144,746 5) $81) 434! 9e.545} 11,655] 8311,293 
1881-82 .. | 609,244 26,525) 205,146 139,220 257] 512,108,597] 14,608] 108, 1,840, 


| 


NAME OP 
TAHSIL. 


| | 
7,958 79,538, 40,107} 19,590) 35: 25° 


D.G. Khan | 254,202 529 63} 2] 633] 72,385} 12148] 655) 632 
Sanghar 65,211 4) 2t19s  S,6841 13,022] .. 1 we fee fe 28) 8607]. 1 69 
Rajanpur .. 6,312; 58,241; 10,055 me} 5 ras 5 278] 193 41 352) 10) 61 
Jumpur 8,393) 23,052; 58,8165, 8,24.) 14 SO 49 77 44) 3,933 4,400, 6) S84 


Se ee | ee | ee Pee ee | ee | ee | ee ee | ee | eee ee | ee eee 
a 


ToTAL at | 357] = 84S] 80,026) 16,900! 7111 145 


Note.—Those figures are taken from Table No, XLIV of the Adiiinistration Report. 
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Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, 


1 


Nature of crop. 


Rice 
Indigo 
Cotton 
Sugar 
Opium 
Tobacco 
§ Irrigated 
Wheat 
Unirrigated 
Inferior Irrigated 
grains «- ) Unizrigated 
Irrigated 
Oil seeds .. 
Unirrigated 
Inrigated 
Fibres 
Unirrigated 
Gram 
Barley 
Bajra 
Jawar 
Vo. etables 
Tea 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. 


. . . . . . . . 
* . . . . . . . . . . . 
LPR OPIN PBI OPI MS EN MNO OOO On OS 


A Maximniin 
() Minimum 
Maxiimnuia 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimun 
Maximum 
Minivan 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
' Minimum 
Maximum 
Mininum 

Maxiintin 

Minimauin 

Maximurna 
Minimum 

Maximum 
Minimum 


Rent. per acre ef land 
snited for the various 
Crops, as it stood in 


2 


1821-82. 

a] 
9 2 
4 9 
6 15 
4 14 
6 5 
3 | 13 
9° | 8 
18 0 
36 0 
24 0 
12 12 
8 8 
ll 0 
2 12 
6 10 
4 0 
5 ] 
1 8 
dq 9 
1 2 | 
4 6 
| 
4 0 
1 5 


wooorwnrvovronrnocosocecoooworzrow 


3 


Average produce 
per acre as esti- 
muted in 1881-82. 


——— a Ns 
. 
. 


— ow~ern— Oe —— ee eer ew ew re on 


630 


520 


XLVI of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 


EIND OF STOCK. 


Cows and bullocks 

Horsea 5 PF me 
Ponies oe aa ea 
Donkeys - os oe 
Sheep and goata . 

Pigs ‘ 

Camels ‘ 

Carts 

Floughs ° 

Boats : 


NoTg.—These figures are tnken from Table No. XLV of the Administration Report. 


3 


4 


WHOLE DISTRICT FOR THB 


1868-69. 


115,046 

6,475 

510 

¥ 8,577 
170,977 


14,364 
13 
$1,227 
148 


YEARS 


1873-74, 


121,792 
5,586 
461 
7,914 


96,279 


12,289 


15 


34,477 


1878-79. 


81,901 
2,913 
450 
4,722 
91,015 


| 6 


TANSILS FOR THE YEAR 1878-79. 


G. 
han, 


a 


1,811 
45,210 


1,124 
28 


| 
Sanghar. Rajanpur.| Jampur. 


14,485 


1,774 


5,120 
20 


9,551 


1,7 


Dera Ghazi Khan District. ] xd 
Table No. XXIII, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 


a 
1 | 2 3 | 4 | 5 1 2 3 | 4 | 5 
Males above 15 years Mules above 15 years 
of aye, of age. 
e Se ee ae Me ers 
3 Nature of occupations. ei 3s Nature of occupations, a 
a Towns. lngos. Total. E Towns. Inges, | Total. 
ra z 
? | Total population .. | 16,697 | 100,605 ; 117,302 | 17 | Agricultural labourers 15 | 2,106 | 2,191 
2 | Occupation specified ve P 15,802 7 95,148 1 171,085 7 18 Pastoral . 116 | 2,725 | 2,841 
3 | Agricultural, whether simple J 2,091 | 55,010) 57,101 § 19 | Cooks and other servants .. 480 807 | 1,287 
or combined. 20 , Water-carriers .- 272 162 4u 
4 Civil Administration - 959 | 1,156 | 2,095 F 21 | Sweepers and scavengers .. 78 48 216 
6 | Army _ 1,508 210; 1,808 F 22 | Workers in reed, cane, leaves. 485 992 1,477 
6 | Religion = 103 152 845 Straw, Xe. 
7 | Barbers = 149 Tol 920 | 23 | Workcrs in leather ns 44 4 48 
§ | Other professions re 202 412 G14 24 Boot-makera a 238 2,075 2,313 
9 | Money-lendcrs, general tra- 339 G23 962 | 25 | Workers in wool and pashm 18 8 26 
ders, pedlars, &c. 26 ” », Silk ee 60 6 75 
10 | Dealers in grain and flour .. [fF 1,455 | 4,403 | 5,858 | 27 ” 17 cotton ie 6T1; 4,219 | 4,890 
11 | Corn-grinders, parchers, &c. 5 41 408 7 28 ” 1» wood Sg 570 | 1,395 | 1,965 
12 | Confectioners, green-grocers, 617 315 $32 | 29 | Potters “s 123 739 862 
&c. 30 | Workers and dealers in gold 238 357 590 
18 | Carriers and boatinen a 681 | 5,700} 6,381 and silver. 
14 | Landowners .2 fF 31,168 | 18,645 | 19,813 981 | Workers in fron as n3 314 427 
15 | Tenants oe 793 ¢ 31,508 | 32,38t [32 | General labourers eu 1 5,747 6,738 
16 | Joint-cultivators es 1 48 49 | 33 | Begyars, faqirs, and the like 1.210 | 5,086 | 6,206 


Notr.—These figures are taken from Table No. XII A of the Census Report of 1881. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


1 2 8 4 5 6 | 7 | 8 ll 
. | Other Dyeing and 
Silk. Cotton. Wool. ; Paper! Wood. | Iron. manufacture 
fabrics. ctur 
ing of dyes. 
Number of mills and large factories ee 
Number of private looms or small 140 
works, ‘ 
Number of workmen ¢ Male : a 
in large works. Female . ae a es ee os ss a % 
Number of workinen {n small works 10: 8,881, 114 40 $1 698 879 203 
or independent artisans. 
Value of plant in large works... ay re es is - re - os 
Estimated annual vut-turn of all} 6,120) 2,58,663: 6,360) 1,702) 2,300, 92,129} 43,000 17,605. 


works in rupees, 


Pottery, O1l 
-press- {Pashmina Gold, dl-] Other 
Leather. eae ing and and vor, and | manufac-| Total, 
. glazed. | Tetining. | Shawls. | P jewellery.| tures, 
Number of mills and large factories 58 
Number of private looms or sinall 892 7, 214 
works, ; 
Number of workmen ¢ Male 
in large works. Female ee ; 
Number of workmen in small works 1,950 10,259 
or independent artisans, , 
Value of plant in large works ae Pe , 
Estimated annual out-turn of all} 1,44,450 8,90,104 


works in rupees, 


Note.—Theso figures are taken from the Report on Intexnal Trade and Manufactures for 1881-82. 


xiv {Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXV, showing RIVER TRAFFIC. 
1 c 3 G 
Arverane duration of 
TRADF. coyuge in daus, 
Dis- 
PRINCIPAL MGRCHANDISE,CARRIED. Anes in 
a 2 . 
s Winter, 
From To Saas or low 
Or NOUNS.) Water. 
Sakkar ..| Ferozepore Iron and sajji ‘3 eg 
Ferozepore .. | Salckar Wheat, gram, til, rape and ‘wool 
Do. Keotri im Ditto ditto 
Aknur Mithankot .. | Grain of all kinds, susar, salt, spices, ghi, 
country cloth, sillss and wool 
Mithankot Multan Dhan, rice, dhanya, peas, string, Bajii, zira, 
ajwain, methra 
Wastrabad Mithankot Wh.cat, gur, gli, country. eloth, wool, cotton, 
kapis, horns, hilela, Dalela, awla, murun, 
timber ; oe sts ae 
Ramnagar ai Do. Nitto ditto 
Pindi Bhattian .. Do, Ditto ditto ae ¥ 
Mithankot "| Wazirabad aay _ CocOnD Nts dates, black pepper, muny, 
Bij ; ae “a 
Do. Ramnavrar - Ditto ditto ditto 
Do. .. | Pindi Bhattian .. Ditto — ditto aie Ps 
Jhelum .. | Sakkar _. | Grain and oil-secds us mi 
Do. Kotri 
Attock .. | Sukkar Ghi, snuff, hand. fans, rice, vinegar, baskets .. 
Kalahagh ot Do, Rock salt, "alin, baskets, musaj, &e. 
Oo, i Do. .. | Dates, indigo, cotton, &e. Pa 
Do. Dera Ghazi Khan.. Salt, aluta, &e. 
Do. ae oO. .. | diate: indigo, cotton and h. therdashery 
Ian Khel a rs Whe: at, gram, barley and alu:n F 
Do. =i Do. Indigo, cutton youds, iron, cocoanut, datos, zinc, 
copper, &a . 
Do. .. | DeraGhazi Khan... | Wheat, gram, harley, tolncco, mung and mah 
Do. * Do. .. | Dates, ‘indigo, cotton, &c. 
Dera Iamail Khan | Sakkar Wh vat, gram, wool, cotton, majith, fruit, 
Carraway sced, &e. &c. 
Do. mas Do. .. | Dates, haberd: whery 
Do. .. | DeraGhazi Khan.. | Wheat, grim, wool, cotton, Carraway seod Kabul 
fruit, &e. 4to 7 | 10 to 12 
Do. aa Do, Dates, indigo, cotton, ,Dicklos .. | 4to 7] 10 to 12 
Dera Fateh Khan | Sakkar Wheat, grain, barley, bajra ie .- | 10 to 15 | 25 to 30 
Do. ‘a Do. Kirana and cloth - re 10 to 15 | 25 to 30 
Do. Dera Ghazi Khan Wheat, gram, barley, &e, .. 2to 4 8 to 10 
Do. Do. Dates, cotton, &ec. ws 2to 4] 8 to 10 
Leiah Sakkar Whent and woul 10 to 15 25 
Do, Do. oe Dates and h. wber dashery . 10 to 15 25 
Do. Dera Ghazi Khan.. | Wheat and wool ‘ 2to 4| 7to 8 
Do. Do. J. § Dates, rice, &c. 2to 4| 7 to § 
Sanghar Sakkar .. | Wheat, jowar, bajra, mustard, cotton, &e, 8 to 10 | 20 to 25 
Do. -_ Do. .. | Dates and haberd: ishery . 8 to 10 | 20 to 25 
Do. .. | DeraGhazi Khan... J Wheat, jowar, bajra, inuatard, cotton, wool] ; 2 8 
Dera Ghazi Khan | Sakkar me Cotton, wool, indigo, wheat, jowar, til, mustard 
cotton, &e, .- | §& to 10 20 
Do. fd To. Date, ha wherdashery, Bomhay sugar, ‘&e. 8 to 10 20 
Do. .- | Kotri Cotton, wool, indigo, saltpctre, hidos, wheat, 
oN ar, bajra. sia 10 12 25 
ya .. | Sakkar Wheat, jowur, hajra, indigo 4 G ! 
: No. Dates and haberd: whery.. 4 6 
Ro} han Do, Wheat, jowar, bajra, w wool, ghi, nah 4 
Do. Do. Tl P Dates and haberdashery .. : 4 


Notr.—These fires are taken front payes 759, 760 of the Famine Report. 
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Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


DonNKEYS PER 


CARTS PER DAY. | CaME 
CAMELS PER DAY] ony PER DAY. 


WaGEs or LABOUR PER DAY. BoaTs PER DAY. 


YEAR. Skilled. Unekilled. 


ighest| Lowest [Highest| Lowest |Highest Lowest |Highest] Lowest 


Highest Lowest [ ighos| Lowest 


. A. 


Rs. A. P.|Rs. A. P.|Rs. A. P.|Rs. A. P. Rs.A.P.! Re. A. P. Rs, A. P. 
1868-69 . 10 8 060308 602 0 200 or pe 114 0 1 6 2 
1873-74 -]010 00 7 O10 4 O10 3 Os 0 Of 0 1 00010 28026 0 18 0 
1878-7 1010 00 8 OO 4 0.0 8 O11 8 O11 0 M1 0 0010 $12 2 8 2 8 O1 8 o 
1879-80 .. 1010 O10 8 OO 400 3 O}1 8 O11 O 1 0 0010 312 02 8 02 8 O01 8 0 
1880-81 ;]010 O10 8 OO 4 010 3 O11 8 01 0 1 0 0010 312 O02 8 28018 0 
1881-82 [010 40 8 HO 4 40 5 O18 41 0 41 0 O01 Jsi2 O12 s 2 8 O1 BO 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLVIII of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


1 2 3 | 4 5 
gaapinng | 
ing an Excise. 
Fixed coe} 
YEAR, Land | jancous | Tribute. | ttn, 
Revenue. Land Spirits. | Drugs. 
Revenue. Renn 
1868-69 ee ‘é 8,11,499 21,866 11,796 §,325 $1,093 %,81,579 
1869-70 ec 8,08,179 28,113 11,500 6,135 40,257 8,98, 374 
1870-71 oe | 3,08,905 #2133 i ‘a 12,047 5,880 36,314 $,85,369 
1871-72 * ». | 2,906,730 26,391 24 19,587 16,076 7,030 40,349 | 4,06,183 
1872-73 ~ ». | 311,999 $1,101 “4 1,U07 16,791 7,240 49,348 | 4,36,086 
1873-74 , om | B12, 80k 85,041 ‘2 22,155 15,511 7,555 46,387 4,539,260 
1874-75 8,534,756 $2,106 <i 2,148 14,864 9,557 43,847 | 4,80,278 
1875-76 3,52,870 85,187 es 20,135 14,104 10,659 53,926 | 4,92,921 
1876-77 ‘ 3,47,728 45,076 ve 25,251 15,121 9,442 52,993 4,93, 611 
1877-78 $,47,368 44, 22% es 25,658 18,985 10,213 61,551 5,01,950 
1878-79 8,06, 096 38, 41/9 ea 82,032 13,067 10,534 59,826 4,60,954 
1879-80 8,62,020 40,081 ee 1,110 17,848 9,262 60,359) 5,50,680 
1880-81 8,57,05S $4,549 is $0,178 18,006 9,318 65,858 4,93. 767 
1881-82 3,49, 086 33,606 is 30,674 17,315 10,191 71,521 | 5,13,383 


Nore.—These figures are taken froin Table No. XLIV of the Revenue Report. The following revenue is cxcluded:— 
“Canal, Forests, Customs and Sault, Assessed Taxus, Fucs, Cesses.” 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 


1 2 WEEE ES Ee. ATES Ee 
3 3 9 FiucruaTino REVENUE. MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 
g Bg : Pere pa j g 
= ¢ o> 
8 ne 5 ze 3% 5 § s3 B Grazing dues. a: 5 
2 éegalqa Fee) @ a3 § El er ae 2 
7a 3 |B2Els [348] 5. | PEL te] fs) 2 | 83 38 
a. |H2e]3_ le 2 ¢2 | SE] <5 | a8 , | F8 £5 
=) 358 a4 a25| #8 3 9 ee ar cA “2 ; 5 
4 q Yon v3) Chen © vo a so —"o a0 . es and Le] 
SES TPa lr esl Se 25 Sa Sg o% | 3 
“¢g | 3 6¢6 eg |2es <2 =: °.§ bo bh © at “_ gq 
fe eo v~imm a" -| - Bal e& es | A i is 
District Figures. 
Total of 5 years— . , 
oie cts to 1872-78 ..| 15,66,751) 1,20,6 40 . 19,117} 17,047 1,676) 28,487 406] 1,10,487 
of 5 years— 
1875-74 to 1877-78 ..| 17,28,600, 1,83,973 61] .. ee es 1,01 27,152) 14,185) 50,664 14S] 1,82,958 
1878-79 ..| 3,538,027] 87,497] 2,962) .. - ‘i 2,004) 6,610!11,826] .. 34,433 
1879-80 .. 3,52,911| 37,8379 6,544) .. ee - 6,757 4,047) 9,908 18 = =31,080 
1880-81 .. 3,50,503| 27,8849 6,998) .. aie ee 6,155 oe 200} 8,216 3 21,727 
Taheil Total re -- | 8,48,252} 25,5499 6,872) .. ie ue 6,0 908} 2,443) 4,989] 50% 18,553 
otals for 5 years— 
1877-78 to 1881-82. 
Tahsil Dera Ghazi Khan..| 8,54,174| 60,9699 4,584) .. 7 Kg 4,550] 2,762} 2470) 5,868! .. 56,407 
»  Sanghar -- | 2,29,056) 9,030] 5,917). “ - 5,917] 1,820 POT! F768) x. 3,118 
»  Rajanpur es 2,37, 364) 1,05,3519 9,933! .. ses bd 9,95 1,340} 12,188 43,662) .. 95,429 
Jaupur af 4,323,109) 11,1649 2.200' .. a + 2,905 1,620 4,578' 1,580! 138s 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tubles Nos. I and III of the Revenue Report. 


-_- 


Dera Ghasi Khan District.) | elt 
Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


1 2 | 3 | 4 s fol r ja] s » [ n 


A 


; Torat AREA AND REVENUE ASSIGNED. pine Bk 
. Frictional ts . 
TAHBIL. Whole Villages. "of Villugee. Plots. Total. In perpetuity. 


Area. | Revenue. 


Area. |Revenne.| Area. |Revenue.| Area. | Revenuc.| Area. ' Revenue 


Dera Ghazi Khan .. £257,552 14,494 80 30 245 1,321 | 257,897 431 
Sanghar .. fF 9,665 736 ba - 268 92 | 9,933 : 
Rajanpur --f 1,004 51 ee is 415 186 1,419 : 
Jampur Bs 7,605 945 Pn - 39 219 8,004 P 
Total District .. [275,826 | 15,436 80 80 | 1,397 1,818 | 277,183 431 
12 | 13 14 15 16 17 | 18 | 19 2 | 21 22 23 24 25 
rr rr =a oe Er A ee ee ee 
PFRIOD oF ARSIONMENT.—Coneluded. NUMBER OF ASSIGNEES. 
. During mainte- Pending 5 
For one life. Bid acd lives nanee af Eatub- orders of 4 $ 
om Ont. lishment. Governnient, 3 
TAHSIL. —_—— 7 2 z 
2 . {a ais 
: : 5 a § 2 4 i: 
g $ $ 212) 9 (3 = 
a 8 a r=) 8 3 = 
2 ° o 3S = 
ele pate lalelalelee bea 
3 a oo e2isiei +a lad 
Dera Ghazi Khan... § 255,547) 15,254)... wi 31 70| .. .. 738i 6|.. 1]... 
Sanghar ve 9,933) gaat, ma st sy eu, oe ee 7I|.. Tile. 
Rajanpur 2 Pf 1,296) 0 eat a 23 16} .. on ee 17 |... 1 
Jampur er 7,833 $12)... - 171 152] .. - aa 17 6 
Total District ..] 274,704) 16,615 6 a 225 238 te oe 31 47 


Norr.—These figures are taken from Tablo No. XII of the Revenue Report for 1581-82. 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVI. 


Balances of land revenue 
in rupees. 


Reductions of 
fixed demand vi 
on account of 


dvances in 
YEAR. bad seasons, }* 
deterioration, TEPSes: 
revenue. | &-» in rupees. ’ 
1868-69 ; 24,200 : 
1869-70 21,10 
1870-71 wid 2,800 
1871-72 = 1 11,470 
1872-73 < ‘ 8,1 
1873-74 oe 3,9. 
1874-75 sa 2,150 
1875-76 de 636 2,120 
1876-77 ‘ ; 2,670 
1877-78 F 15,852 
; 1878-79 aie 348 19,075 
‘ 1879-80 me ae 4,775 ' 
1880-81 ah 7,850 
1881-82 . 10,000 


Neen eee Ee a ce ante ea ae a | 
Norg.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, I, 11], and XV1 of the Hevenue Report. 


.% 
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Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND. 


1 2 |} 38 | ¢ J 5 | 6 [ 7 s | 9 | 


10 


MortTaaces or LAND. 


YEAR. Agriculturists. Non-Ayjrriculturists, Agriculturiste, 


No. of Area of 


7 Aren of ° Aren of 
Purchase fi No. of Purchase § No. of Mortgage 
einen: land in money. land in 


land in 
Anpee Pe money. | cases, 


ne fe | —_——_——_————_ cues | eee ee 


Districr FIGURES. 


Total of 6 years—1808-69 to 1872-74 ..] 1,898 | 16,107 | 2,48,996 


8,523 | 28,401 | 3,70,365 


a, es | 


Total of 4 years—1874-75 to 1877-78 .. | 2,050 | 22,350 | 3,74,103} 145 | 9,015] 12,874 2,104 | 37,969 | 3,72,279 
1878-79...) 255 | 4,103 31 | 865 344| 7,448 | 66,807 
1879-30 ..] 676 | 18,034 ag! a7 5701 566 | 14,469 | 1,32,900 
1380-81 .. [| 838 | ]2,8K2 58 | 4,513] 14,7049 662} 10,003] 1,53,184 
1891-82 ..] 1,159 | 16,808 28 | 1.007 4,392] 837 | 12,782 | 2,25,461 
Janus, ToTars For 5 YEARS— 
1877-78 ro 1881-82. 
Dera Ghasi Khan .. 1,370 | 16,018 | 2,21,s92 949 | 18,554] 2,94,435 
Banghar ..f 609 | 9.782) 102,489 458 | 7.618 | 93,707 
Rajanpur Pb 254! an42 | 20.920 430 | 16,068 | 50,046 
Jampur -. L 1,500 | 93/895 | 2,48,949 1,391 972 | 3,19,460 
| 18 | 19 


MonvGaces or LAND.—Con- 
clwitcd, 


Non-Aqriculturiats, Agriculturists, Non-Ayriculturists, 


Are’ of 
tnnd fa | Mortgage 


Area of: 
land in 
acres. 


Area of : 
No. of Jiand in | Mortgage No. 


acres, | Money. 


NS | ee | es | 


Mortgage] No. of 
money. 


District FictREs. 
Total of 6 years—186S-69 to 1873-74 .. 


Total of 4 years—1874-75 to 1877-7 


1878-79 .. 49 
1879-80 .. 
1880-X1 .. 


1881-82 .. 


Tansi, TOTALS ror 5 YEARS— 
1877-78 To 1881-82. 

Dera Ghazi Khan we 

Sanghar ee 

Rajanpur 

Jampur 


Se 

Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XXXVand XXXV B of the Revenue Roport. No details for transfers by 
agriculturists and others, and no figures for redemption, aro available before 1574-75. The figures for earlier years 
include ail sales and mortgages. 


Table No. XXXII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


6 7 s | 9 | 10 |u| a | 18 


OPERATIONS OF THE REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 
No. of deeds registered. j Value of property affected, 


INCOME FROM SALE OF 
STAMPS. 


Net tncome in 
TU PEER, 


cepts in rupees. j 
P pe in rupees. 


Dm) we 6 : = “ 
fe lsE |S |7 | s. |2 |S | 3, 
- = [ged ~> 

v2 (22/2 |s,] 22 l¢ | 3,1 2 

=¢ Oc my b> a 58 Dh bs q 

ce ser od 3 Ze os ~ 

eek loes| 83 | 23] G2 |22| 63 | $4 

& & = & no a = & 
1877-78 .. ,31,933 137,898, 33,280 | 6,038,111 
1878-79 .. 54,905 118,648] 18,979 | 5,92,520 
1879-80 .. 5.45,772 | 4,064! 24,762 | 5,75,198 
1850-81 .. 7,21,487 | 8,157; 23,803 | 7,54,697 
1881-82 .. 5,8 6,03,590 


81,232 4,916 | 14,387 


Norg.—These figures are taken from Appendix A of the Stamp and Tables Nous. II and III of the Registration Report, 


Dera Ghazi Khan District. ] | | — Pes 
Table No. XXXIIIA, showing REGISTRATION. 


’ 


ee eo ee 


Number of Deeda registered. 


1880-S1. 


Compul- 


BOY. Total. 


Optional. 


a a cane 


Registrar D. G. Khan 
Sub-Registrar D. G. Khan 


- Rajanpur .. 
te Sanghar 
‘a Jampur... ae ay 


Total of district 


NoTe.—These figures are taken from Table No. I of the Registratton Report. 


Table No. XXXIV, showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 


1 2|sisis|c 7 | 8 e | w|n | a 
NUMBER Or LICENAES GRANTED IN EACK CLASS AND GRADE. 
: Seta 8 Number 
Total 
Total of villages 
YEAR. Class I. Class IT. Class III. num der .mount: in which 
of fees. eae 
3 . 1 2 3 ° grante 2 
Rs. | Ra. | Ra. | Ra. 
500 | 200 | 150 | 100 [Rs. 75. Rs. 50 Rs. 25/Rs. 10} Rs. 5| Re. 2/ Re. 1 


H 
' 


450 1,357 eae 
400 1,211 [2,900 | 4,723 | 11,508 
ae Goes ee 


1878-79 
1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 = 
Tahsil details fur 
1881-82— 

D. G. Khan 

» Jampur 
»» Sanghar 
»» Rajanpur 


I 18 | 14 15 
EXCISE REVENUE 
FROM 
Onsninptioning No, of retail 
gallona, licensea. Fer- 


sé EB Z mented | Drugs. | Total. 
#¢ ° 2 3 liquors. 
Be | aaE 


AONE cS” CAT 


1877-78 13,936 ; 8,475 F 22,411 


1878-79 1,087 | 10,514 | 23,582 
1879-80 7343 | 9181 | 27,029 
1380-91 18,008 | 0,311 | €7.917 
1881-82 17,315 | 10,101 | 27,506 
. aa) ——— 
TOTAL .. 80,172 | 47,872 $127,844 
Average 16,034 | 9,534 | 25,568 ~ 


oo Bs Nors.—Theee figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, Il, VIII, 1X, X, of the Excise Report. 


ad ‘Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


2 | 3 4 4 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 | 1} 
Annual income in rupeca, Anaudl expenditure in rupees. 
“2 tae he 3 
2 = cl Pie g “i ies 8 23 | gE 
a = a4 =o .2 ~ < 3 = 
5 33 on) aac s g = | 84 =6 23 
£6 | ea |Ages| 2 | E ss | #e 38 
9 = = | mes | 5 | = 5 & 
| i 
1874-75 ; 2,071 11s7 ; 1,440 |; 8,031 2,070 1i7 8,956 21,861 
1875-76 i 8,0 | 1,960 175 7,680 ° 20,481 
1876-77 ‘ { 1 | 62,160 240 | 13,603 | 27,100 
1877-73 ° ¢ 2,180 €40 | 10,692 ; 25,2 
1878-79 | 2,028 1,100 | 10,653 | 26,104 
1879-30 | 2,478 930 | 8484 23,505 
1880-81 | “873 1,411 8,193 | 26,128 
1831-82 -" uf ie 40,454 


Nor.—These figures are taken from Appendices A and B to the Annual Review of Distriet Fund operations. 


Table No. XXXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 


1 Le #| 9 froin fre) 13 1s | a5 | 16 | ar | | 19 20 | 21 
HIGH SCHOOLS. MIDDLE SCHOOLS. PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
: * 
ENGLISH. ¥ catia ENGLISH. VERNACULAR ENGLISH. VERNACULAR, 
= ; jon oo pa sek iz 
Year. Tr “| Aided. piney F ts nis e Aived., | Govremunaent, —— eC Aided, | Government.| Aided. 
ra artiotae 
° ; ° £ . a oo 9 ° , e ° 5 ® ‘a - 5 ° > 
slalalglelelal eiel “ al lal fle qd jag 
& rc) Oo} 2 S| } "o- N-e | = S g | 3 s S 7 v= g 3S 
eleleialalelzel 4 ici le 2,2 \2/3]4| 4 14/2 
eipnidé rPEnIiz2in “ maki a n' ie i A ti m' Mm 
a ————— —— — — ——————————————————————————————————_———— — - 
: FIGURES FOR Boys, 
Ee al as Sar a ee < } | 
1877-78 me Pon ee iH 176 6] 554]... | 22 | 905 | 5 | 304 
1878-7 PA ee ae 1 175 : 6 te ee : “s 22 | 894; 8] 263 
1879-80 oe T osch be 1} 33 4 sO 41 4297 22 | 28} 1,285 i 
4880-81 | NP ape 1 Ha | 4 564 4} 501! .. | oo} 3,278 F . . 
1881-82 ote co e* 1 | 62 | 4 66 4 5s | 23 1,604 | . 
{ i | 
a ae ee: 
a FIGURES FOR GIRLS8. 
RES | | "i ie SE 3 | 
1877-78 et ee eee ere Cee lee ; . | . | -. a ~ a 
Tt, aes 2k en ies 8 OR oe ae to DaewcoBea de. cee Petre 
yoro-e0. gs Naw ts ew ce oa | cc Settee! 2. Wace 
1881-82 7h) Pe RS ae Bn my ql Sat We Sak tere, aia ie 
| . | | | vee 


N. B.—Ninee 1979-80, in the ease of hoth Government and Aided Schools, those seholars o 
completed the Mid lle 870% course are shown in tha retarne as attending High Scho 1s, aiid Giovotaie ete aati 
completed the Primary School course are chown as attendins Middle Schools. Previous to that year, boys attend- 
_ ing the Upper Primary Department were inelidcd in tie returns of Middle Schools in the ense ‘of Institutions 
under the isnmediate control of the Mdne ation Department, whilst in Institutions under District Officers, boys 
attending both the Upper and Lower Primary Depivtments were ineliled in Middle Schools. In the case of "Aided 
Institutions, a High School insInded the Middle and Primary Departments attiched to it: and a Mid? e School, the 
Primary Department. Before 1879-80, Branches of Government Schools, if supported on tre grant-in-aid system, were 
classed as Aided Schools; in the return: for 1879-80 and sub... ynent years they have been show.as Gov ernment Schools 
Branches of En,zlish § chools, whether Government or Aided. that were for: nerly ineluded amongst Vernacular Schools, 
are now returned as Enylish Schools. Hence tlic returns before 1879-80 do not afford the means of inaking 4 satisfactor 
eomparison with the st. tistics of subsequent years, Y 


Indigenous and Jail Schools are not included in these returns. 
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Dera Ghazi Khan District.] xxi 
Table No. XXXVIII, showing the working of DISPENSARIES. 
LT SS erence fe SSS 
1 s |« {5 |e [7 fs je | 1 | a | x2 | 13 | as | a5 | 36 | a7 
re a a Ape 
A | NUMBER OF PATIENTS TREATED. 
A, —— 
Name of wn BP Men. Women. Children. 
Dispensary Og pe oe ee 
es ‘ 
a2 1877. ! 1878. | 1879 | 1850. | 1881. PUs77. 7 STS. 1s79. | 18s0. 1821. 1. 78. | 1879. 
= | 
*p. G. Khan Ist £18,510 14,531; 8,302) 8,421 10,990 6,271, 4,422; 4,449, 5,123 - 6,503 
Rajanpur Qnd | 4,901) 5,517] 4,952 5,0v1) 5,Son} 1,982! 2,216 2407 2,783. 9,1€3) 1,496. 1,601 
i 
Jampur ond | 7,275! 8,662} 4,677: 5,320] 6,470) 2,019; 2,231 1,593 2199 2,305 seal 3,419) 1,863] 2,469, 9,196 
Rojhan ond | 1,671! 2,503; 5,376) 4,0Se) 4,709 491° 840) | 1, - 9,033] 231) $64; 1,434] 1,483| 1,876 
| 


| 


8,505. ae 9,303! 10,369. 18,194 


11,553 10,692)11,2S6 11,629 


| 
is 
Ba 


t 
“ 


Total “| - 27,157, 32.263 oe orslo7 gs a yr 


| 


| 
23 | 24 | 25 | 26 


1 as | 19 | 20 | EVE: =[=leopa|s 
Total Patients. Ja-door Patients, Expenditure in Rupees. 
Name of : poe 
Dispenasury. & . 
ISTT. | 1s7S. | Sve. | 18380. | S31. 


——— re rr re rr | rr rts | ce ee | oe 


D.G. Khan .. fist [24.495] 27,95: 16,0403." 21,16: 


Kajanpur .- P2and | S,u79 | 934 9,232 10,254/ 10,95. 


Jampur 2nd 411,472] 14,078; 8,193) 9,919]11,972 1,446 

Rojhan 2nd ff 2,393) 4,707] 8,807] 7,49: s,c9. 1,296 
' oe oa ee ee 

Total $4,673; 52,73 8,628) 11,774) 10,770 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tavles Nos. II, IV, and V of the Dispensary Report. 


$5,669 a 43,200 


Table No. XX ATX, showing CIVIL and PEVENUE LITIGATION. 


1 2 | 8 | 4 |os 
Number of Cicil Suits concer ating | Vaiue tn ruseca of Suits concerning * . 
Sg Q soe eet i ae a ed Number of 
YEAR. Money or | Rent and | Land and * : of Revenue 


moveble tenancy Ba ree Total. Land. Other Total. Cases. 
property. rizhts rokttove, matters. 
a ee feo I es es |e —— 
1878 5,013 286 798 6,007 20,863 1,55,735 1,76,598 4,781 
1879 7,127 463 b44 8,134 38,234 2,25,642 2,63,886 4,286. 
1880 . 6,125 342 627 7,004 98,009 2,11,533 2,39,542 6,480 
1881 5,853 229 547 6,629 14,269 2,42,536 2,56,805 5,900 
12,758 2,228,921 2,51,679 5,550 


Nore. —These figures are taken from Tables Nos. VI and VII of the Civil Reports for 1878 to 1881, and Nos. IT and IIT. 
of the Reports on Civil Justice for 1881 and 1882. 
a aus heard {n Settlement courts are excluded from these colamns, no details of the value of the property being 
available 
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Table No. XL, showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


! |g | ee a a a. 6 
oe ks 
DETAILS. | 1878. | 1879. 1Ss0, 1881. 1882.. 
Brought to trial es 55 oa 2,420 8,057 8,255 3,380 3,259 
a Discharged. “ 3 a 712 | s20 | 1058 1,244 1,492 
E Acquitted a Sas ve sen 95 | 212 | iw 92 83 
Convicted _ as e 1,592 | 2058 | 2,087 1,952 1,598 
Committed or referred .. ‘i Pai oi 34 | a 50 7 
Pale a ao = ~ | pcipasnininisiiigllliramecstate t ' 
3y Summons cases (regular) | 1,027 892 
(suuiinary) % en | 5 26 20 
Warrant cases (regular) .. <a sah 7 | | 714 777 
- (xiummary) : | ‘ | 27 24 
j Total cases dispoxed of | 1,307 |! 1,708 i: 913 1,794 1,718 
| { 
' — | | —_——_ _— —— 
Death as ‘3 $2 : | H | 6 6 10 
2 Transportation for life .. a sa. “4 | 1 4 6 
3 for a term ‘s a 5 | 8 ) 
Penal servitnde ee or | 
8 Fine under Its, 10 ‘ rr “am H78 es | 919 
$ » 10 to -60 rupees - ae 203 M2 | $46 
» SC to. 10 ee ast mth} ‘4 48 
» 100 to 4500 _ ,, si ate4 32 24 3 
» 500 to 1,000 ,, be ee 1 | 
Over 1,000 rupees sg + a 
or Imprisonment under 6 jnonths + a) wie | yin oe 
‘= 6 months to 2 years ar 248 | 304% 260 | 
over 2 ke af oF 58 15 | 
Whipping. és es | oO | i bes 
Find sureties of the pe pen we me ii i Su us} i a | 
Recognisance to keep the perce... — fi 32 | | 
Give surcties for wool behaviour Pi 


Nore.—-Thoso figures are taken froin Statenents Nos, IT and IV of the Criminal Reports for 1878 to 1880, and Nos. IV’ 
and V of the Criminal Reports for iss] and Lss2. 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 
ae ae Pere ee rs eo Ls [oe ]win| fro{ a4 [as | a0 


< ; , , Nawlnr of persdax orrested or 
Number of cases inquired into. wer Of per cated 
somone, 


Number of persone convicted, 


Nature of offence. 


Rioting or unlawful as- 


| 
sembly a 5 el 1 s) 37. 99] 16 17 3) 56) 15 30" 
Murder and attempts to | | | 
murder : th 23) AO] HI 
; 


Total serious offences 


against the person .. 67; 7 72 130, 102; Isl! 200 Gy 59 80 54 66 
Abduction of married Pr | 
women A 4S 61] 8s” 66 aR! wd a 57; 8 
Total serious offences | | | 
against property 953; 315! 307 146; 136) 363 167} 127. 


Total minor offences 
inst the person . 
Cattle theft 
Total minor offences 
against property ; 
Total cognizable offences 


43 24 191-87 29 
135: 148] 200! 138; 21” 


249) O67 sd 983) 942 
po a Cy 
139} 218 186 | 
438 469, 592) 447) 588 


! 
673 #82 850) 720, 7S 
Tle 705) M1) 83h 803 


485) 673} hao 
846! 1,098] 998 


Rioting, unlawful assem- 


t 
bly, affray i? 1 2 3 4 : 23 4 7 
Offences reiating to 
marriage 11 9 8610 13} 17, 13) 12! i Bd ) 8 
Total non-cognizable of- | 
fences 3) 49 154) 154, z 1069| 16 BS) 5's GS}: 1308 
GRanD Tora of offences 34 115 1,047 1,507! 1,272; 1,525) 1,25 1,485 801) a 991; 803) 98rK 
| 


NNR I, 9 


Note.— These figures are taken from Statement A.of the Police Report. 


Dera Ghasi Khan District.) a aaili 
Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS in GAOL. | 


No. ta gaol at 
beyinning of the 
year. 


Ko imprisoned 


during the yeas. Previous occupation of male convicts. 


ligon of convicts. 


Buddhist and 
Jain. 


1877-78 ‘ 
1878-79 é 
1879-80 ee se eo 
1880-81 oe ae 800 17 ee 
1881-82 s ae 352 13 P 
15 | 16 | 17 | 18 
Length of sentence of convicts. 


Ovor 10 years and 
transportation. 


Under 6 months. 


6 months tol 


~~». | More than twice. 


bet 
moO 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and XXXVII of the Administration 
Beport. 
F. B.—Figures for columns 10, 13 and 14, for years 1877-78 and 1878-79 are not available in Administration Report. 


Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


1 2 8 9 19 
Total Other No. of ver 08 
Tahail. Town. popula. ‘Hindus, ; Sikhs. | Jains, |Musalmans.| iicions occupied | oupted 
tion. uses. | houses. 


D. G. Khan 
Rajanpur =... | Mithankot 
Rajanpur 


Jampur .. | Dajal 
Jampur 


Nowshera 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Table No, XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


el { e ‘ 
xxiv { Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 
1 2 8 1 fos |e |e 8 p | x n | a 18 
eee Total births verietcred during the year. Total dcatha registercd during the year. 
Sex. 1875. 1877. IS; 1879, 1SE0 18$1 1877, 1878. 1879 1880. 1881. 
| 


a Rete cnn Re ental eee (a Nc ed 


Males | 10,853 300 £92 270 334 320 


D.G. Khan... 
Females} 8,275 a 205 192 298 249 


Not.—Tazese figures are tas. from Table No. LVII of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XLV, showiug MUNICIPAL INCOiIE. 


1 | 2 | 3 4 | 5 | 6 
a mice centres minnnemneemenene ae ae a Te 


elec 


Naz or Monicipariry. | ree Jampur. | Rajanpur. | Mithankot. . i os 
{ 

Class of Municipality - “ II. IL. Ill. II. III. 
1870-73 ” oe bs 18,470 - . i ig 
1871-72 “a - me 25,831 ade ms ci a 
1873-73 8 oe ivi 22,328 vce : 
1873-74 ie ie . 26,526 rs ss ts “ 
1874-75 re a s 22,266 ” 8,683 3,320 2,267 3,247 
1875-76 i Be ei 22,946 3,659 2,978 1,538 2,841 
1876-77 Hi se = 22,139 4,011 3,002 1,£01 3,256 
1877-78 ss 7 a 27,713 8,26 3,457 1,474 4,175 
1878-79 i 3 es 25,074 4,264 3,837 3,619 4,468 
1870-80 si = i 29,846 4,976 9,252 £204 4,561 
1880-81 si 3 : 30,104 4,410 3,471 2,777 4,486 
1881-82 - - - 30,340 4,449 3,191 2,642 3,901 
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